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BLEACHING OF CALICO, MUSLIN, AND OTHER CoTToN 
Fasrics.—There is probably no department of the 
vseful arts which has received such apparent benefits 
from scientific research as the art of bleaching. Its 
origin belongs to Holland, where most of the brown 
linen manufactured in Scotland for a long period 
was sent to be bleached, and, to the present day, 
retain the name of “ Brown Holland,” from that 
fact. Calico, muslin, and other cotton fabrics, which 
are sold in a white state, require bleaching, which 
is also often a preparatory process to dyeing and 
calico printing. Linen goods also require bleach- 
ing. In the old manner, after some preparatory 
processes, the linen was spread out in bleaching 
grounds, and sprinkled with pure water several 
times a day. It required several months’ exposure 
to sir, light, and moistvre, before the goods were 
bleached. Goods forwarded to Holland from Secot- 
land, in the month of March, were urnally returned 
in the following October; but, if sent at a later 
period, were not returned until the autumn of the 
following year. This process, it will be observed, 
occupied much time and trouble, and it was a mat- 
ter of serious moment to obviate it in some degree. 

Many attempts were made to introduce the Dutch 
method of bleaching into Great Britain. In 1749, 
bleach works were established in the north of Scot- 
land with tolerable success. The cloth was submit- 
ted to a process called bucking, which consisted in 
steeping it for some days in alkaline leys; after that 
it was crofted, or washed clean, and spread upon the 
grass for some weeks. This bucking and crofting 
were repeated five or six times alternately. The 
‘cloth was then steeped in sour milk for some days, 
washed clean, and again crofted. These processes 
were repeated until the linen was sufficiently 
bleached, the strength of the alkaline ley being 
greatly diminished at each process. This method 
of bleaching was very expensive, not only from the 
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extent of time required in the operation, but also 
from the large extent of grass-land required in 
crofting. The constant exposure of large quantities 
of goods out of doors served as a temptation to dis- 
honest persons, and led to much crime, and to severe 
penal laws against the delinquents. Cases have 
also occurred in which innocent persons have been 
shot by spring-guns; and, in one terrible instance, 
a man, who was watching his property, actually shot 
his own son, who, after a long absence at sea, was 
returning home, and walked across the bleach croft 
as a nearer path to the house. 

The first improvement made in England upon the 
old Scotch method was in the process of souring, in 
which diluted sulphuric acid was substituted for 
sour milk; the effect of which was to reduce the 
time required for bleaching, from eight to four 
months. The grand improvement in the art was 
made by Berthollet, who, in 1785, while repeating 
some experiments on chlorine, which had been dis- 
covered by Schule in 1774, found that an aqueous 
solution of this substance was capable of destroying 
vegetable colors, and he was hence led to suggest 
its application to bleaching. In 1786, Berthollet 
showed ’%2 experiment to Watt, who was then in 
Paris ; and, on his return to England, he examined 
the subject practically, and actually bleached fifteen 
hundred yards of linen by its means in the bleach- 
field of his father-in-law, Mr. McGregor, near Glas- 
gow, who was so well satisfied with the process that 
he resolved to adopt it in his works. In the follow- 
ing year, Professor Copeland, of Aberdeen, intro- 
duced the plan to the bleachers in that neighbor- 
hood, who adopted it gladly. The method soon got 
into bleach-works generally ; but it was found, after 
a short time, that the powerful action of the gas was 
injurious to the workmen, and also to the texture of 
the goods exposed to it. Berthollet endeavored to 


$ remove the noxious odor by adding potash to the 
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water, by which means a greater quantity of gas 
was absorbed, and the solution was then diluted 
with a considerable quantity of water. The bleach- 
ing property of the solution was, however, destroyed, 
after a time, by this method, in consequence of cer- 
tain chemical changes which took place. Dr. Henry, 
of Manchester, substituted lime for the potash, by 
first passing the goods to be bleached through a 
stratum of thin cream of lime, and then exposing 
them to an atmosphere of chlorine: a chloride of 
lime was thus formed in the cloth; but its action 
was, in some degree, injurious. 

In 1798, Mr. Tennant, of Glasgow, took out a 
patent for a method of making a saturated solution 
of chloride of lime for bleaching purposes. It was 
perfectly successful ; but the patent was set aside, 
on the ground that the invention was not new. Mr. 
Tennant, however, continued his investigations, and 
discovered a method of impregnating lime in a dry 
state with chlorine, thus producing the celebrated 
bleaching powder, which is prepared at the present 
day much in the same manner as it was originally 
contrived. The lime is contained in a stone cham- 
ber i, eight or nine feet high, built of siliceous sand- 
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stone, the joints of which are secured with a cement 
of pitch, resin, and gypsum. A door, fitted into it 
at one end, can be made air-tight by strips of cloth 
and clay. A window at each side enables the work- 
men to judge how the impregnation goes on by the 
color of the gas, which is yellowish green. The 
lime to be impregnated with the gas is contained in 
trays eight or ten feet long, two feet broad, and one 
inch deep. These trays are arranged one over an- 
other, to the height of five or six feet, and are kept 
about an inch asunder by means of cross bars. The 
chlorine is obtained from common salt—chloride of 
sodium—by the action of black oxide of manganese 
and sulphuric acid. About ten hundred weight of 
salt are mixed with from ten to fourteen hundred 
weight of manganese, and then introduced, by an 
aperture at c, into a large leaden vessel of a nearly 
globular form. This vessel has an outer casing or 
jacket of iron aa, and steam is admitted at h into 
the interval between the two, for the purpose of com- 
municating heat. From twelve to fourteen hundred 
weight of sulphuric acid are introduced, in successive 
portions, through a twisted funnel /, and the mate- 
rials are all stirred up by means of an agitator d b, 
the handle of which is on the outside. As the gas 
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‘escapes from this vessel, it is received into a leaden 
cylinder containing water: it then enters by a leaden 
pipe e into the top of the ceiling of the stove-room ¢, 
and, being heavier than the air of the room, falls 
slowly down and diffuses itself through the chamber, 
where it gradually combines with the lime. After 
the action has been carried on for about two days, 
the half-formed chloride within the chamber is stir- 
red up by means of rakes 77 from the outside, or a 
man enters the chambers for the purpose by the 
doors k k; by this means the particles of lime which 
have not yet absorbed the gas are exposed to its 
action. The process is then continued for another 
two days, the materials in the leaden retort being 
frequently stirred up. When all the chlorine is ex- 
tracted, the contents of the retort, consisting of sul- 
phate of soda and sulphate of manganese, are re- 
moved by the tube g. 

The chloride of lime thus formed is used in enor- 
mous quantities in the bleach-works of Great Britain, 
most of which are situated in Lancashire and in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow. As the various processes 
require an abundant supply of pure water, the works 
are usually situated near some stream. The sub- 
stances which require to be removed from cotton 
goods, in order that they may have a pure white 
color, are of various kinds. The cotton fibres are 
covered with a resinous substance, which, to a cer- 
tain extent, prevents the absorption of moisture, 
and also with a yellow coloring matter, which, in 
some kinds of cotton, is so marked as to give a dis- 
tinctive character to the fabric made from it, as in 
nankin, or nankeen, which is manufactured, in China 
and the United States, from a native cotton of a 
brown yellow hue. Neither the resinous nor the 
coloring matter has any influence on the strength 
of the fibre, for the yarn spun from it is as strong 
after bleaching as before. In some varieties of cot- 
ton, the quantity of coloring matter is so small that 
the fabric would not require bleaching, were it not 
for the impurities acquired in spinning and weav- 
ing. The weavers’ dressing of paste, and the rancid 
tallow or butter used to soften it when it becomes 
dry, certain soapy and earthy matters, and the dirt 
of the hands, all require to be removed. 

As soon as the goods are received at the bleach- 
works, the end of every piece is marked with the 
proprietor’s name, which is done with a needle and 
thread, or with a wooden stamp moistened with coal 
tar. The fibrous down or nap on the surface of the 
goods is then burnt off by a process called singeing, 
which greatly improves their appearance; and, in 
the ease of dyeing or printing, enables the cloth to 
receive the dye or pattern more perfectly. In this 
process, a number of pieces of cloth are fastened 
together at the ends by means of long wires, and 
then wound upon a roller furnished with a winch. 
The cloth is then drawn over a half cylinder of cop, 
per, made red-hot by being built into a horizontal 
flue. As soon as the cloth has passed over the heat- 
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ed metal, it is wound upon a second roller, which 
plays in a trough of water. The cloth is usually 
passed three times over the hot surface; twice on the 
face, or the side intended for printing on, and once 
on the back. It is wound from one roller over the 
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SINGEING COTTON GOODS 


heated metal to another roller on the other side of 
the furnace, a swing frame being placed for raising 
the cloth at any moment out of contact with the 
heated metal, and water is at hand in case of acci- 
dent to the goods, which is a rare occurrence. By 
this operation the goods become brown and disco- 
lored. Thread muslins and bobinet lace are singed 
by the aid of gas flames. The flames issue from 
numerous perforations in the upper surface of a 
horizontal tube, and the fabric to be singed is drawn 
ever the flame upon rollers, with a rapidity adapted 
to the texture of the goods. The flame is drawn up 
through the web by placing immediately over the 
gas flame a horizontal tube, with a slit in its lower 
surface. This tube is connected with a fan, or other 
apparatus for withdrawing the air from it, and thus 
increasing the draught of the flame. 

After singeing, the cloth is steeped in a cistern of 
water; and, in order to insure contact with the wa- 
ter, each piece is pulled out, folded loosely, and tied 
up, with a noose at the end, into an irregular bun- 
die. After soaking twelve or fourteen hours, the 
pieces are washed in a dash or wash wheel, which 
is a perpendicular wheel, five or six feet in diame- 
ter, and nearly two feet indepth. It is divided into 


four equal compartments by partitions proceeding 
from the axis to the circumference, each of which 
has a circular opening upon one face of the wheel. 
Water is carried into the compartments by a pipe 
concentric with the axis on which the wheel rotates. 
The pieces to be washed are put into the compart- 
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ments through the circular openings in front, and, 
water being introduced, the wheel is made to re- 





DASH WHEELS. 


volve rapidly, and thus wash the cloth with con- 
siderable agitation. The object of this washing is 
to remove as much of the dirt and weavers’ dress- 
ing as possible; but, as the grease cannot be re- 
moved except by making it soluble by the action 
of an alkali, lime is economically employed. The 
pieces are therefore boiled with lime in a large cir- 
cular boiler, or keir, called a bucking or bocking 
keir, or puffer, shown in the accompanying section ; 
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whilst, in the following engraving, one of these 
keirs is represented in action, and another in the 
course of preparation. It consists of a pan of 
wrought iron set in brick-work, on which the firs 
acts, and an upper part of cast-iron for containing 
the goods. The two parts are separated by a false 
bottom of cast-iron, and in the centre is an iron pipe 
furnished with a curved cover. The liquor in the 
pan, from the pressure of the goods above it, dees 
not boil until it is some degrees above the boiling 
point ; the liquor boils first in that part of the pipe 
where the pressure is less than it is in the pan, so that 
a mixture of steam and water, being formed there, 
rushes up the pipe, and is thrown back by the cap 
upon the goods, thoroughly drenching them with the 
hot alkaline liquor. This discharge is followed by 
another portion of the heated alkaline liquor, which, 
rising into the pipe, boils and escapes at the top as 
before. In this way the action goes on, and the 
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liquor, gradually filtering through the goods, finds 
its way back again into the pan, to be again heated 
and discharged as before. 








BUCKING KEIBS. 


In preparing a keir, one pound of lime is used for 
every thirty or forty pounds of goods; the lime is 
formed into a cream in a separate vessel, and is 
gradually spread over the goods as they are depo- 
sited in layers in the keirs; the requisite quantity 
of water is next added, and heat is applied. The 
liquor is about two hours in boiling, and the process 
is continued about seven hours. The effect of the 
lime is to darken the coloring matter of the cotton, 
so that, after washing, they appear darker than they 
did before ; but all the dirt and grease are removed 
by this process. The goods are next washed in the 
dash-wheels, in order to remove the adhering lime ; 
and then comes the chemicking, or steeping in a very 
dilute solution of chloride of lime, for which purpose 
they are placed in stone vats, over the centre of 
which is a perforated trough, into which the bleach- 
ing solution is pumped up many times during the 
process, and from this it drains down upon the 
goods. Every pound of cloth requires about half a 
pound of chloride of lime, of a certain strength, 
mixed with about three gallons of water. The 
steeping is continued six hours, after which the cloth 
is of a light gray color, not white, but considerably 
improved in appearance. Care must be taken to 
make the steep of the proper strength; for, if too 
strong, the calico will run into holes. 

In the next process, which is called souring, the 
goods are steeped for four hours in water soured by 
sulphuric acid, when a minute disengagement of 
chlorine takes place throughout the substance of 
the cloth, and it immediately assumes a bleached 
appearance. Tho acid also removes a small portion 
of oxide of iron contained in the fibre, and also the 
lime of the previous processes. When removed from 


the acid, the goods are again washed: they are 
greatly improved in appearance, buat still not quite 
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bleached. They are therefore boiled for eight or 
nine hours in a potash or soda ley; then washed at 
the dash-wheel; again steeped for five or six hours 
in a solution of bleaching-powder, two-thirds of the 
strength of the first solution; then soured as before 
for two, three, or four hours, according to the quality 
of the goods, and at length they are perfectly 
bleached. Every trace of acid is removed by care- 
ful washing, for, if any acid were left in the cloth, it 
would corrode it, especially when heated. The acid 
favors the bleaching action, and does not injure the 
fibre of the cloth, although the steeping is continued 
for days, provided the cloth is not allowed to dry 
with the acid in it, or be left above the surface of 
the liquor. The »¢id is also necessary to remove 
the caustic alkali, which adheres with great perti- 
nacity to the goods. The goods lose weight in 
being bleached. Fine calico loses nearly ten per 
cent.; but of this, one-half is the weavers’ dressing. 
In coarse goods the loss is greater. For the pro- 
cesses subsequent to bleaching, we must refer to an 
article on calendering, which will follow in the 
series. 

The above details refer chiefly to cotton shirting, 
and the better descriptions of calico used for print- 
ing on. The processes are modified for different 
varieties of cotton goods. It is also often necessary 
to expedite the various processes. As an example 
of the rapidity of bleaching by the new method, com- 
pared with the old, we may mention one case in 
which a bleacher received fourteen hundred pieces 
of gray muslin on Tuesday, and, on the following 
Thursday, they were bleached and returned to the 
manufacturers, a distance of sixteen miles. 

Bueacuine or Liven.—Linen contains much 
more coloring matter than cotton. Whilst cotton 
only loses about one-twentieth of its weight in the 
bleaching process, linen loses nearly one-third. 
The fibres of flax possess, in the natural state, a light 
gray, yellow, or blond color. _ By the operation of 
rotting. or, as it is commonly called, water-retting, 
which is employed to enable the textile filaments to 
be separated from the boon, or woolly matter, the 
color becomes darker; and, in consequence proba- 
bly of the putrefaction of the green matter of the 
bark, the coloring substance appears. Hence, flax 
prepared without rotting is much paler, and its 
coloring matter may be, in a great measure, removed 
by washing with soap, leaving the filaments nearly 
white. In the bleaching of linen, the washing can 
never be overdone; and, on its being properly exe- 
cuted between every part of the bucking, boiling, 
steeping in the chloride of lime solution, and sour- 
ing, not a little of the success depends. 

Linens are first washed, and then steeped in waste 
alkaline ley; they then undergo fourteen processes 
of bucking, washing, and erofting. They are then 
taken to the rubbing-board, and well rubbed with a 
strong lather of black soap, after which they are 
well washed in clear spring water. At this period 
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they are carefully examined, and those that are fully 
bleached are laid aside to be blued, and made up for 
market; while those that are not fully white are 
returned to be boiled, and steeped in the chloride 
of lime or potash, then soured until they are fully 
white. The method of bleaching linens in Ireland 
is similar to the foregoing. 

Bieacuine oF Siitk.—Silk, in its raw state, as 
spun by the worm, is either white or yellow, of vari- 
ous shades, and is covered with a varnish which 
gives it stiffness and a degree of elasticity. Many 
plans have been attempted to produce a whiteness 
in silk; but none have succeeded so well as boiling 
it with soap-water. It is believed, however, that 
the Chinese do not employ this method, but some- 
thing that is preferable. It is said that they use a 
peculiar kind of bean, which they boil with their 
silk. Probably the superior beauty of their white 
silk may be owing to the superiority of the raw 
material. The most ancient mode of scouring silk 
consists of three operations. For the first, or the 
ungumming, thirty per cent. of soap is, first of all, 
dissolved in clear river water by a boiling heat ; 
then the temperature is lowered by the addition of 
a little cold water, by withdrawing the fire, or at 
least by dampening it. The hanks of silk, suspended 
upon horizontal poles over the boiler, are now 
plunged into the soapy solution, kept at a heat 
somewhat under boiling, which is an essential point ; 
for, if hotter, the soap would attack the substance 
of the silk, and not only dissolye a portion of it, but 
deprive the whole of its lustre. The portions of the 
hanks plunged in the bath get, scoured by degrees, 
the varnish and the coloring matter come away, and 
the silk assumes its proper whiteness and pliancy. 
Whenever this pont is attained, the hanks are 
turned round upon the poles, so that the portion 
formerly in the air may also be subjected to the 
bath. As soon as the whole is completely ungum- 
med, they are taken out, rung by the pegs, and 
shaken out; after which the next step, called the 
doil, is commenced. Into bags of coarse canvas, 
called pockets, about twenty-five pounds of ungum- 
med silk are inclosed, and put into a similar bath 
with the preceding, but with a smaller portion of 
soap, which may therefore be raised to the boiling 
point without danger of destroying the silk. The 
boiling is to be kept up for an hour and a half, dur- 
ing which time the bags must be frequently stirred, 
lest those near the hottom should suffer an undue 
degree of heat. The silk experiences, in these two 
operations, a loss of about twenty-five per cent. of 
its weight. “The third and last scouring operation 
is intended to give the silk a slight tinge, which 
renders the white more agreeable, as better adapted 
to its various uses in trade. In this way we distin- 
guish the China white, which has a faint cast of 
red, the silver white, the azure white, and the thread 
white. To produce these different shades, we begin 











by preparing a soap water so strong as to lather by ; 
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agitation; we then add to it, for the China white, a 
little annotto, mixing it carefully in, then passing 
the silk properly through it till it has acquired the 
wished-for tint. As to the other shades, we need 
only azure them more or less with fine indigo, which 
has been previously washed several times in hot 
water, and reduced to powder in a mortar. It is 
then diffused through the boiling water, allowed to 
settle for a few minutes, and the supernatant liquid, 
which contains only the finer particles, is added to 
the soap bath in such proportions as may be requi- 
site. The silk, on being taken out of this bath, 
must be wrung well, and stretched upon perches to 
dry ; after which it is introduced into the sulphur- 
ing chamber, if it is to be made use of in the white 
state. At Lyons, however, no soap is employed at 
the third operation ; after the boil, the silk is washed, 
sulphured, and azured, by passing through very 
clear river water properly blued.” 

The silks intended for the manufacture of blonds 
and gauzes are not subjected to the ordinary scour- 
ing process, because it is essential in these cases for 
them to retain their natural stiffness. In selecting 
silks for gauze or blond, the whitest raw silk is ob- 
tained; they are then steeped and rinsed in a bath 
of pure water, or one containing a very little soap, 
wrung out, exposed to a sulphur bath, and then 
passed through blue water. Sometimes this process 
is repeated. When silks are to be dyed, much less 
soap is used, and very little for the dark colors. Of 
the dyeing, and other matters connected with silk, 
we shall speak in a future article on its manufacture. 

BLeacuine oF Woor.—Wool, like silk, is covered 
with a peculiar varnish, which impairs its qualities, 
and prevents its being employed in the raw state for ‘ 
the purposes to which it is well adapted when 
scoured. The yolk, as this varnish is called, readily 
dissolves in water, with the exception of a little free 
fatty matter which easily separates from the fila- 
ments, and remains floating in the liquor. Wool is 
first steeped in a simple warm water, or in warm 
water mixed with a peculiar ammonia liquid. It is 
left in the solution for fifteen or twenty minutes, if 
the heat is as warm as the hand will bear it, and is 
well stirred ali the time with a rod. After this, it is 
taken out, set to drain, placed in large baskets, and 
Care 
is taken not to make the water boil in which wool is 
placed, as it would decompose the fibres and ruin it. 
When the wool is washed sufficiently, it is exposed 
to the action of sulphurous acid, either in a liquid 
or gaseous state. In the latter case, sulphur is 
burned in a close chamber, in which the wools are 
hung up or spread out; in the former, the wools are 
plunged into water moderately impregnated with the 
acid. Exposure on the grass also contributes to the 
bleaching of wool. It is sometimes whitened in the 
fleece, and sometimes in the state of yarn; the lat- 
ter affording the best means of operating. After 
sulphuring, it has a harsh, crispy feel, which is re- 


then completely rinsed in a stream of water. 
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moved by a weak soap bath. To this also the wool- teaspoonful of sulphuric acid; stir it up, and place 
comber has recourse, when he wishes to cleanse and ; the saucer on the stove. When hot, cover the saucer 
whiten wool to the utmost. He generally uses a with a pint tumbler, which has a sprig of parsley 
soft or potash soap, and often the wool is well soaked fastened inside on the bottom. The fumes which 
in the warm soap bath; with gentle pressure he arise from the mixture are chlorine, or the bleaching 
wrings it well with the help of a hook fixed at the gas; they are the result of a chemical action, and 
end of his washing-tub, and hangs it up to dry. wil! soon take out the whole color from the parsley 

BLeAcnina EXPERIMENT FOR OUR ReEapeRS.— } leaf, thus affording an interesting specimen of 
Put a little common salt in a saucer, pour upon it a bleaching. 





THE DEBARDEUR’S FIRST LOVE.* 


(See Plate.) 


And ever fresh that stain was kept 

With tears my deathless misery wept, 
Yet eased they not its woe: 

Ah! better far had I forgot 

That golden cup and crimsoned spot, 
And from them sought to go. 


Taat eve of joy, of sparkling glance, 

Of merry mask and tripping dance, 

When thou wast clinging to my side, 

My heart’s first love, my promised bride— 
I live it o’er again; 

And, as it passeth by, I seem 

To dream once more the mournful dream 


That prophesied my pain. For soon thet cup, that golden cup, 


Another’s hand held brimming up, 

While from that stain upon the sand 

There grew a vine which, like a hand, 
Clung fast about my soul; 


; 
; 
; 
Methought thy vows yst thrilled my ear— 
That lone I trod a desert drear— 
Alone and joyless—and my breast 
By burning thirst was sore oppressed, I could not cry—I could not fly— 
And water there was none; But saw—and, seeing, longed to die— 
Until at last I did behold, ; Another drain that bowl. 
; 
; 
| 


O’erbrimmed with wine, a cup of gold 


SGautis Gem the can. Oh! thou whose name I may not speak, 


So faint my breath—my tongue so weak— 
Thou art the cup my lips then pressed— 
Thy love the wine my thirsting breast 
Then thought its own might be: 
Thou and thy love no more are mine, 
Yet memory’s tears still nurse the vine, 
That binds me fast to thee. J. B. J. 


That brimming cup—that golden cup-~ 
Then to my lips I lifted up; 
But, ere I tasted of its joy— 
Alas! that life hath such annoy— 
It slipped my eager hand ; 
And soon its pure and precious wine, 
That I had deemed as wholly mine, 
Had stained the desert sand. 





* Debardeur is a French word, signifying a stevedore or 
lighterman—a person who™unloads vessels. The holiday 
apparel of the debardeurs of France is remarkable for its 
gay and unique appearance, and is frequently employed as 
a masquerade dress by the visitors to fancy-costume balis. 


In agony that found no cry, 
That fallen cup I lingered by; 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 





(See Plate.) 
Roppr and bright is the morning’s light With a tingling cry, the winds go by, 
O’er the mist-hung mountains glancing; And my heart with thy feet is timing; 
With rippling tread, o’er their rocky bed, My loosened hair, in the sparkling air, 
Are the wayside waters dancing : With thy rustling mane is rhyming; 
Then come, my steed, from thy halter freed, With a keen delight, I feel thy might, 
With step that is light and fleeting As thou leap’st o’er the grassy meadow ; 
As the winds that sweep yon purple steep, Then on, brave steed! with a tempest’s speed, 
Where forest and cloud are meeting. We'll sweep to yon mountain’s shadow. 
With hoof bedewed, and with cheek rose-hued, Ere hot is the sun, what pleasures we’ve won! 
Let us look on fair Nature’s adorning, We've drank of the hill-born river, 
And drink of the wine—fragrant, divine— And galloped back, by the olden track, 
That brims on the beaker of morning: $ Where the breezeless poplars quiver ; 
With loosened rein and a flying mane, And for thy reward, from the garden sward— 
Thou ‘It leave the breezes behind us; Now our morning ride is over— 


Clean grasses I'll choose, still dripping with dews, 
And sweeten with globes of fresh clover. 
JOANNES BURLINGTONIUS, 


And jocund Health, with her priceless wealth, 
In our early ride shal! find us. 
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MRS. HARRIET LEE, 


THE LAST SURVIVING AUTHOR OF “THE CANTERBURY TALES.” 


Ir old age be always—more or less—venerable, 
surely it is never so much so as when reposing in 
dignified retirement apart from the strife and struggle 
of busy life ; enjoying that rest which has been justly 
earned by honorable exertions, and the fulfilment of 
dificult duties in earlier years; and waiting the final 
summons with hopeful trust and calm content. 

We have rarely felt more impressed with this truth 
than on recently reading in the newspaper obituaries 
the name of Mrs. Harriet Lee, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five. Belonging to the generation of the 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers of the active, 
stirring, reading, writing, ruling, prime-of-life men 
and women of the present day, her having tarried 
among us so long seemed a sort of anomaly the 
more strange when announced, because previonsly 
so little known even in the Republic of Letters, 
which is usually pretty well informed about the 
doings of its citoyens and citoy A brief retro- 
spect of the lives of the two sisters will perhaps, 
however, best lead up to our subject. 

Sophia and Harriet Lee were the daughters of a 
gentleman who, originally articled to a solicitor, 
subsequently adopted the stage as a profession. 
Sophia, the elder, was born in 1750, and though 
early evincing a taste for literature, the domestic 
duties which devolved on her in consequence 
of the early death of her mother seem to have 
delayed the development of her powers. She did 
not appear as an authoress till her thirtieth year, 
when a comedy from her pen, called “The Chapter 
of Accidents,” was brought out at the Haymarket, 
under the management of the elder Colman, and 
received with great applause. The profits derived 
from this play were devoted to the establishment of 
a ladies’ school at Bath, where both sisters now set- 
tled, and seem to have combined for many years, in 
a singularly happy manner, the arduous duties of 
instruction and authorship. In 1784, Miss Lee 
published “The Recess,” which may justly be con- 
sidered the pioneer of the historical romance. The 
scene is laid in the time of Queen Elizabeth; Nor- 
folk, Essex, Leicester, and the unhappy Queen of 
Scots, being the principal real personages introduced. 
It is a book which, judged even by the modern ca- 
nons of criticism, displays many admirable quaiities. 
Somewhat verbose it is, and replete with minute 
details; but in those days a good novel was a feast 
never complained of for the tediousness of its courses. 
It is full of high-wrought romantic incidents, verging 
on the debatable ground between the improbable 
and the impossible; but sixty or seventy years ago, 
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we suspect the delicate flavor of the genuine simple 
story would have been voted insipid and unpalatable. 
While, with these drawbacks—to modern readers— 
“The Recess” is still remarkable for the brilliant 
imagination and vigorous construction of plot it dis- 
plays, the true and powerful historical coloring 
which is maintained throughout; and last though 
by no means the least charm—-since it is one in 
which so many modern would-be-novelists fail—for 
a lucid and euphonious style, which shows that com- 
position had been studied asan art. It has been said 
that Scott was indebted to this novel for many sug- 
gestions for his Kenilworth; and he, so rich in gifts 
that were all his own, would probably have been 
the first to acknowledge his obligation. 

About the year 1797, the first volume of the cele- 
brated “Canterbury Tales”*—the joint production 
of the two sisters—appeared, and met with so de- 
cided a success that the series was quickly extended 
to five volumes. The plan and outline of this work 
belonged exclusively to Harriet, the younger sister, 
although the author of “The Recess” contributed 
“The Young Lady’s Tale, or the two Emilys,” and 
“The Clergyman’s Tale, or Pembroke ;” together 
with the narrative introduction to the first volume. 
To Harriet Lee, however, belongs the fame of having 
written the powerful and original story of “ Kruitz- 
ner,” which appeared in the fourth volume of the 
“Canterbury Tales,” and suggested to Lord Byron, 
as is so widely known, his tragedy of “ Werner.” 
Indeed, the noble poet acknowledged and announced 
his obligation, saying in his preface: “I have 
adopted the characters, plan, and even the language 
of many parts of this story. Some of the characters 
are modified or altered, a few of the names changed, 
and one character (Ida of Stralenheim) added by 
myself; but in the rest the original is chiefly foi- 
lowed.” 

A writer in the twelfth volume of Blackwood's 
Magazine is very severe on Byron, declaring that he 
has invented nothing, and contrasting his manner 
of appropriation with that of Shakspeare, who, when 
he was indebted to some old novelist for a story, 
breathed a life into the characters which they had 
never possessed before. Writing of Werner, this 


critic says: ‘Indeed, but for the preparation which 





* In the preface to one of the later editions of the “Can- 
terbury Tales,” Harriet Lee writes that they “were first 
called such in badinage between the authors, as being a 
proverbial phrase for gossiping, long stories; certainly with 
no thought of blending them with the recollection of our 
great English classic.” 
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we had received from our old familiarity with Miss 
Lee’s own adm’‘rable work, we rather incline to think 
we should hav» been unable to comprehend the gist 
of her noble itmitator, or rather copier, in several of 
what seem to be meant for his most elaborate de- 
lineations. The fact is, that this undeviating close- 
ness, this humble fidelity of imitation, is a thing so 
perfectly new in anything worthy of the name of 
literature, that we are sure no one, who has not read 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ will be able to form the least 
conception of what it amounts to. 

“ Those who have never read Miss Lee’s book will, 
however, be pleased with this production; for, in 
truth, the story is one of the most powerfully con- 
ceived, one of the most picturesque, and at the same 
time instructive stories, that we are acquainted with. 
Indeed, thus led as we are to name Harriet Lee, we 
cannot allow the opportunity to pass without saying 
that we have always considered her works as stand- 
ing upon the verge of the first rank of excellence; 
that is to say, as inferior to no English novels what- 
ever, excepting those of Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, 
Richardson, Defoe, Radcliffe, Godwin, Edgeworth, 
and the author of ‘Waverley.’ It would not, per- 
haps, be going too far to say that the ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ exhibit more of that species of invention 
which, as we have already remarked, was never 
common in English literature, than any of the works 
of those first-rate novelists we have named, with the 
single exception of Fielding. 

“Kruitzner, or the German’s Tale,” possesses 
mystery, and yet clearness, as to its structure; 
strength of characters, and admirable contrast of 
characters ; and above all, the most lively interest, 
blended with, and subservient to, the most affecting 
of moral lessons. The main idea which lies at the 
root of it is, the horror of an erring father, who, 
having been detected in vice by his son, has dared 
to defend his own sin, and so to perplex the son’s 
notions of moral rectitude, on finding that the son, 
im his turn, has pushed the false principles thus in- 
stilled to the last and worst extreme, on hearing his 
own sophistries flung in his face by a—Murderer !” 

Though newer names are more familiar in our 
mouths than that of Harriet Lee, it is not difficult to 
imagine the high consideration in which she was 
held, both by the readers and the critics of a past 
generation. We have failed to discover any pub- 
lished memoir of importance of this venerable lady ; 
but we cannot help conjecturing what an autobio- 
graphy she might have written, and what curious 
and intensely interesting memoranda of her life may 
possibly be in existence. Authentic records show 





her as the friend of Mrs. Siddons, and John Kemble, 
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and Jane Porter, and General Paoli; and as a clear- 
judging seer, who predicted the success and celebrity 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. What a world of the past 
do these names conjure up! and what a homily on 
the length and brevity, the greatness and the little- 
ness, of human life do they—in connection with the 
survivor of all—suggest! To have predicted the 
fame of the boy-artist, and then to live on till they 
who at his prime he painted in their youthful bloom 
have faded to elderly matrons; to have been born 
when George the Third was a stripling prince, and 
live into the blessed reign of Victoria, and the days 
of a Crystal Palace; to have been an intelligent 
little maiden ere Napoleon lived, and before Louis 
Seize mounted his rotten crumbling throne! What 
a century to have so nearly rounded! What an 
experience to have crowded even into ninety-five 
years ! 

In the year 1803, Sophia and Harriet Lee relin- 
quished their school, having not only acquired a 
provision for their old age, but established a large 
family of nephews and nieces in life. A few years 
afterwards, they took up their abode in a charming 
house at Clifton, and, honored and esteemed for all 
the virtues which adorn private life, and famous for 
talents which had always been employed to improve 
while they amused, they must have spent many 
years of repose and enjoyment not easily to be over- 
estimated. 

Sophia Lee expired at the ripe age of seventy-four, 
on the 13th of March, 1824, in the arms of that at- 
tached sister who was destiued so long to survive 
her. Once, during the lazt twenty-seven years, 
we hear of Mrs. Harriet Lee as an authoress; about 
fifteen years ago a play from her pen was produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre, but it failed to attract, 
and soon sank into oblivion. With tiis exception, 
her existence seems scarcely to have been recognized 
beyond the limited, yet not narrow cirele, of her in- 
timate and admiring friends. She met old age 
gracefully, and it was tenderly kind to her. By 
those who knew her to the last, her memory is said 
to have retained its always remarkable vigor, and 
her wonderful conversational powers to have re- 
mained unabated. But no persuasions—and must 
they not have been many ?—drew her into general 
society. We have no account of her faded cheeks 
and snowy locks decked out for “midnight revel- 
ries ;” no mention of her among the coteries. No; 
her truly venerable old age was one of honor, dig- 
nity, and repose; the proper sequence to the activity 
and energy of early life. Mrs. Harriet Lee died at 
Clifton on the lst of August, conscious of her ap- 
proaching end, and devoutly happy and resigned. 











TWO NIGHTS AND TWO DAYS IN UPPER ASSAM. 


BY AN OFFICER’S WIFE. 


Ir was in the month of April, of the year ’45, a 
report came down from this outpost of Ningroo, to 
the commanding officer at the head-quarters of 
Jeypore, stating rumors to be abroad that a party 
of Singphoes had come down, and were lurking 
about the jungles in rear of the outpost, with a de- 
sign to make a night attack and cut up the guard. 
Now as this had really happened about a couple of 
years previously, it was necessary to ascertain the 
truth of the report, and to guard against treachery ; 
eonsequently Major H ordered a detachment of 
forty men to be told off, intending himself to go up 
in person to see how matters really stood, and asked 
me to pack some linen for him, with “a piece of 
soap and a couple of towels” @ la Napier, as also to 
give orders for his cook-boat to be made in readi- 
ness, with the usual supply of small black and 
speckled fowls, red ruffed cocks, and two or three 
dispirited-looking ducks, shut into small bamboo 
coops, for consumption on the journey. This I did, 
but at the same time seeing no cause of detention 
for myself alone at home, I begged very hard to ac- 
company him, to which he at last consented, although 
I was warned of all the discomforts and roughing 
which awaited me; but as I cared not for this, and 
my own arrangements were soon completed, the 
morrow’s early morn was fixed for our departure. 

As soon as dawn broke, great was the bustle. 
The large number of canoes needed for such a de- 
tachment of men, with their provisions—not to speak 
of arms, accoutrements, and ammunition—had been 
seized or stopped by the commissariat agent the 
night before, and were now moored at the nearest 
ghaut. The river bank and road were crowded by 
the Sepoys’ wives and children, bringing down their 
cooking-pots, bags of rice, parched peas, oil, jars, 
chillies, and spices. 

By and by the bugle scunded, and the detackment 
appeared, headed by their native officer, and with 
three cheers entered their boats. We were in ours. 
There was a lighting in the eastern horizon; a fresh 
small breeze crept over the face of the waters; the 
long grasses and large leaves bowed themselves 
down to it; there was a wild chorus of cries from the 
monkeys in the high trees, and up rose the broad sun. 
The boats shoved off, one long canoe, with its union- 
jack trailing from the stern, taking the lead, and all 
the rest, like so many snakes, winding and paddling 
their way after us. By and by we entered the first 
reach of the river, and the station, with its houses 
and figures watching us from the bank, was lost, 
and the scene before us was one which might have 
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been hundreds of miles away from any human habi- 
tation. Here was the deep quiet river, without a 
line or ripple before us, with its high wooded banks 
rising from a rocky base on each side of us; tall, 
dark, glossy-leaved Indian-rubber trees, with their 
myriad young shoots hanging from their long 
branches, filled with bright flowering parasites ; 
dangling creepers, and red-faced monkeys, swaying 
about in wild play, or leaping from one tree to 
another; clumps of plantations, with their long roll 
of young unfurled leaves, sticking out from amidst 
them, heavy with dew, and then further down, and 
nearer the water, near themselves, those gigantic 
ferns, beautiful with their dentilated foliage and tiny 
sprays; betwixt and between rises one mass, one 
flush of many-leaved vegetation, dark green, light 
green, verging on yellow, crimson, deep warm brown, 
and the white-leafed shrub (I forget its name just 
now), with the little orange blossom so common in 
the jungles of Assam. 

On we floated, the splash of the paddles dripping 
into the water again ; the long-chanted song of some 
of the boatmen in tie rear, the laugh or talk between 
some of the men, or the long, shrill chirp of some 
big grasshopper from the jungle, were the only 
sounds; and so we floated on till about ten, when I 
began to be very hungry; so, as a smooth little piece 
of white land was in view, we stopped, got out, and 
ordered our breakfast. As I was walking along, 
seeking for the nicest and shadiest spot for our table 
and chairs, I came upon the fresh foot-prints of a 
large tiger. He seemed, as I followed the steps, to 
have come down from the high jungle bank above 
our heads, walked to the water’s.edge to drink, then 
turned up again, ascended a little sandy slope, 
higher than where we had our boats moored, there 
lain himself down under the shadow of a large tree, 
just the mest comfortable, airiest, and shadiest spet 
of the whole, and the very one I was on the lookout 
for. I fancy he must have remained there some 
little time, as the sand was a good deal marked, but 
not seeing anything in his way, up the river er dowa 
the river, he had got up disgusted, I presume, and 
walked away again into the jungle above our heads. 
Well, all this perambulating of a tiger a short time 
before (I fancy at dawn), upon the very spot where 
we wanted to eat our breakfast, was not very com- 
fortable ; but still, we had gone to his realm, not he 
to ours; so, as we were hungry, and there was no 
other sand-bank in view, there was nothing for it 
but to proceed with operations. So the camp-table 
was placed under the tree, and the two chairs set, 
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the table-cloth laid, and then behold the covered 
dishes coming; fresh fried fish in one, and savory 
food in the other, peculiarly native, being a prepa- 
ration of rice, and that small yellow grain called 
dhal, fried with a little butter and a good many 
spices, then eggs and toast, and lastly, the dear old 
Britannia metal marching teapot, with the two cups, 
and the good English-looking comforting tea poured 
into them. So we ate and drank, and were merry, 
only casting a look to the jungle every now and then, 
if a breeze stirred the leaves, and respectfully keep- 
ing our faces that way. The meal concluded, a good 
deal of food was left for the crows, if not for the 
tiger, all the overplus of the rice being emptied out 
on the sand by the natives before scouring and put- 
ting away their pots; then a general embarkation, 
and on we floated again to the noise of the dripping 
paddles. 

The sun was by this time high, and although we 
were creeping along under the shadow of the bank, 
it was growing hot. Our canoe was very much like 
a coffin, though a good deal longer, but not much 
broader. We could just sit side by side on the floor, 
at the entry of the mat roof; so we pulled out Bor- 
row’s “Gipsies in Spain,” as being a work I had 
lately received, and which, with writing, fishing, and 
sketching materials, [ had sent on board ; so we read, 
and talked, and dozed, and caught bright glimpses 
of the blue Naga range of hills ever and anon in the 
turns of the river. 

At last the heat abated, and the shadows length- 
ened; the birds began to chirp and twitter, and the 
mirror of the stream became constantly broken by 
the lazy fish now leaping to every passing fly. An 
order was given to make for the first sand benk 
which was large enough to give us mooring room, 
as well as afford space for the pitching of our little 
hill tent. One was soon descried (though there are 
not many on any river in the month of April); but 
it was too smal! for any comfort; howeve, it was 
the only one, and we must be satisfied. The table 
and chairs were placed as usual, but there was no 
room for pitching the tent—that was impossible. 
By and by the sun set, and the sky and water be- 
came many-colored; then the drowsy sound of 
beetles died off one by one; the butterflies fluttered 
in under the large leaves, and the moihs fluttered 
out. After them came the long-winged bats, and 
then whole flights of little ones darting athwart the 
twilight sky; then the first stars came out above 
the mountain tops. I could count them at first, but 
soon their hosts multiplied brighter and thicker, and 
brighter still ; then came the report that the sentries 
were posted and dinner on the table; so with small 
toilet we seated ourselves, and began discussing 
roast fowl and chicken cutlets; but before we had 
gone far, our light was flapped out by a large white 
moth, left swimming in the oil; then followed 
swarms of small insects of the jumping genus, ac- 
companied by little crickets and large crickets, 
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crickets which made chirping enough even to have 
gladdened Mr. Dickens’s heart. On they came, 
hosts of crickets, black, gray, and brown; some 
jumped into the wine-glasses, some into the tomata 
sauce of the unfortunate cutlets, some into the curry 
gravy, some into Hudson’s pale ale, some into the 
pickles, some into the oil burners. We looked at 
each other, we two who were at dinner, or at least, 
who wanted to eat it. “ What shall we do?” H 
said. 

“Send for a bearer with a large punka” (fan), 
was my suggestion. Presently he came, and we 
had most vigorous puffs every sweep of the fan; brt 
instead of sending the crickets away, it sent them 
from the table-cloth on to our faces, and there they 
were, crawling and jumping all over us. I fairly 
got up and ran away—lI believe Major H—— did 
the same; then we laughed a great deal, and sat 
down again. I said—“ Let us eat fast before the 
crickets come again!” And we tried to do so; but 
there they were, the legion, the army, the host! 
So we got up in dismay, had the lights put out, and 
the dinner taken away. “I think we had better 
take a walk,” said I, as I felt something biting my 
feet and ancles very much; so we got up, and 
walked to and fro, the length of our little sand-bank. 
But I heard the humming in my ears, all through 
the air in fact; it became more cadenced, more 
concentrated. I knew what it meant, but I said 
nothing, in silent despair. We walked and talked, 
and tried to keep up each other’s spirits; but we 
never hinted as to how we should get through the 
night. 

The bell-bird had now begun his long solitary 
call, full and round, and distinctly clear; sometimes 
close, then measured, like the sound of some full, 
deep-toned gong; sometimes distant, when it died 
away like the last long strokes of the veeper in some 
Italian square-cloistered tower — yes, that lonely 
bird calls the live-long night to itself; none of ita 
kind ever seem to answer it; but still, as the night 
comes, it calls on with its melancholy note forever ! 

The sky had clouded ; all the stars were gone; a 
slight breeze was stirring the trees, and a damp air 
had crept out of the jungle, which spoke of rain. 
“Ah!” said I, “perhaps the land-flies will get 
drowned, and the crickets at least will be obliged to 
get into their holes.” 

“ But the mosquitos!” said Major H——. 

There was no answer to this. 

Night waned; it was late; it was time to go to 
bed. “I am going to wrap myself in my cloak, and 
lay myself under the camp table to keep off the dew,” 
said my husband. 

“T think I'll try to get under the mosquito cur- 
tain in that coffin of a boat,” said I, “and see if I 
can’t get a little sleep.” 

So said, so done. I called my woman, who un- 
dressed me, and I crawled in on hands and knees; 
made a great fanning before the gauze curtains, 
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where I intended to enter; made a dive in head- 
foremost, tucked in the curtains, and laid myself 
down to repose from my labors. At first a kind of 
sleep came over my eyelids, and I thought I was 
getting away to the blessed dream-land, when a 
humming commenced in my ears, and a sensation 
as if I were having live coals strewed all over my 
body came on me. I moved toa cool place on the 
sheets: the humming came close to my ear. I gave 
myself a desperate slap to try and smash him; then 
a humming above my head. I gave myself another 
slap there; then a keen, decided sting on my leg, 
then one or two on my foot. I rubbed them furi- 
ously together; then a universal pricking all over 
my body! No, this will never do! I darted up; it 
was intensely hot; no breath got to me in my coffin! 
I crawled out; the night was dark and quiet, for, 
though a waning moon was up, the sky was com- 
pletely clouded, and a little drizzling rain was fall- 
ing—just a night for a mosquito orgy, thought I. I 
looked round; most of the men and servants were 
lying stretched on their mats on the sand, rolled up 
in their long white sheets, looking like so many 
corpses; but, notwithstanding, one heard the slaps 
which were going on in all quarters. But they are 
patient beings, and think if one must needs be de- 
voured by mosquitos, sand-flies, or any other noxious 
insect, it is as well to lie to be devoured as to sit for 
the same purpose. So there they lay, every man in 
his sheet. The two sentries were stalking up and 
down at a little distance. I looked for the table, but 
the space under its protecting shadow was empty. 

“Where is H——?” thought I to myself; and I 
began looking round. Presently, not very far from 
the boat, close to the water’s edge, seated upon a 
little cane stool, with his feet in the water, did I see 
my unfortunate husband. “ What is the matter?” 
said I; “are you ill? Why are you sitting with 
your feet in the water?” A groan was my only an- 
sewer. 

“ H——, dear, you ‘ll make yourself ill!” cried I, 
“with your feet in the water; it’s raining.” “It’s 
dreadful!” said he. What was to be done? I felt 
the mosquitos from head to foot—I was in a flame. 

“T wonder,” said I, “if these mosquitos bite the 
tigers in the jungles as they do us. What do you 
think they would do if they did? they could not eat 
them, you know.” 

“T fancy not,” said my husband; “but I should 
not like to meet one just after a biting such as I 
have had.” 

And the bell-bird was ever calling its melancholy 
note, and the owls were hooting to each other. 

“Well,” thought I to myself, as I had already got 
wet through with the rain, “I think I had better 
get a bath that will cool me; so I crawled into the 
boat again, and got hold of my sleeping attendant 
in the back compartment of it; she was sound 
asleep. I shook her very hard. “Get up,” said I; 
“T want to bathe.” 
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“Bathe! Mem Sahib!” burst forth the woman. 
“ Bat it’s twelve at night, or two in the morning. 
How can you bathe just now?” 

“ Ah, never mind that,” said I. 
the water-pots. Come, be quick !” 

Natives have certainly a notion that the Sahibloge 
(c'est & dire, nous autres) are all more or less mad— . 
deranged in mind, unsettled, or by whatever more 
kindly name it may be called. What with the 
needless trouble they so often take in climbing rocks 
to see views; wandering into impenetrable jungles 
to look after flowers, trees, and plants; lavishing a 
sum for an insect which they would call dear for a 
silk handkerchief, or a pitcher of clarified butter! 
Coming away as I had done in this instance, in a 
wretched hot canoe, to be bitten to death by mos- 
quitos, when I might have stayed at home in my 
own comfortable house, where I had my dressing- 
room and spring-couches! Well, there was no ac- 
counting for what the Sahiblogs would do 
and then this bathing at two in the morning! . . 
but, however, she got up, adjusted her drapery about 
her, took a water-pot in each hand, and crawled out 
after me. Once outside the long tunnel, I seated 
myself on the edge of the canoe. “ Now fill the 
water-pot,” said I, “and pour the water over me; 
and go on filling and pouring until I say stop.” 

So it was done—oh, it was delicious! One water- 
pot after the other was emptied over me; there I 
sat, quite happy and contented; but I heard my 
poor Abigail rubbing her feet one on the other in 
the bottom of the boat; but the mosquitos had no 
time to bite me; whenever they settled, another 
splash came down. Thus it went on until about 
half an hour of dawn. “Now,” said I, “bring me 
my things, and I'll dress ;” and so I did—I was all 
ready, and as fresh and as cool as a cueumber. 
Then the general ablution began. All the Hindoos 
walked into the water to say their prayers; every 
one bathed—the bugle sounded to boat, and off. 

We had all, I think, good long sleeps that day, 
and not much of Mr. Borrow; but the weather was 
very hot, and the reaches of the river long. At last, 
a little before sunset, we came up to a high, open 
bank, the site of a deserted village, with some almost 
fallen huts still standing here and there; one of 
these, however, seemed yet to be inhabited, as an 
old man and a little boy sat by it, watching our 
approach. The boats were moored; the bank was 
rather a high one, but a rude broken path was used 
into its side; by this we managed to scramble up, 
and our little tent was pitched just on the edge 
above, with the door looking down upon the water, 
to catch any stray breeze which might rise with 
sunset. Major H went to see that the men took 
up good positions for the night, and had their boats 
well moored, as the intense heat and clouded sky 
gave promise of coming storms. All our tent pins 
were well hammered down, and the ropes tightly 
knotted. I saw to this. By and by we took a ram- 
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ble on the bank, and had a chat with the old man 
and the little boy, who told us all their people Had 
gone further up the river, where there was better 
opium ground; that they stayed only to gather in 
some few plantains from the deserted trees, which 
would be ripe by and by, and then they were to join 
. their friends in the upper village. 

Presently arrived the native political agent of 
these parts, hearing that Major H ’s boats were 
moored below. He gave us a good deal of news 
regarding the reports which had summoned us to 
Ningroo. He had his loaded gun in his hand; his 
long, square-ended Assamese swer’ in a wooden 
sheath, hooped with cane, and slung by the same 
over his shoulder, was all ready at hand. A large 
white turban, twisted round a knot of jet-black hair, 
was drawn up, and stuck on the very top of his head. 
A large white cotton plaid was wrapped round him, 
and in a scarf of the same material, tightly girt 
about his waist, stuck a long-bladed knife, with a 
earved ivory handle. He had a retinue of about 
ten or twelve men of his clan with him, and he said 
he had been lying about the jungles for the last two 
nights, in hopes of finding the whereabouts of the 
Singphoes, who were said to have been collected 
at a spot by a small inland stream not far in rear of 
the stockade of Ningroo; but who, having quarreled 
amongst themselves abqut the attack, had for the 
present dispersed. So far good news; but still 
Major H » wishing to be on the spot himself, 
and hear the native officers report on the subject, as 
well as give some orders relative to the guards and 
sentries on duty, was anxious at the same time to 
inspect the ground in the vicinity of the stockade, 
which was greatly overgrown with jungle, and had 
to be cleared. The reveiliée was ordered to be 
sounded as usual in the morning at dawn. 

We had our dinner in peace and quiet this evening, 
without crickets and without sandflies, and the few 
mosqvitos were warded off by the evolutions of the 
large fan. We were very happy and comfortable 
this night, and talked of last night as a “horrible 
dream.” 

“ Oh,” said I, “how sound I shall sleep !” 

“Yes, won't we!” said H——. 

The night had set in dark and stormy; heavy 
gusts of hottish wind came moaning down the gorge 
of the river; the clouds were very low and lowering; 
long flashes of bright lightning were darting about 
these clouds, but as yet neither thunder nor rain. 
“ It will be a tremendous storm that, when it breaks,” 
said my husband to me, as we stood looking at the 
sky, and stream, and opposite bank, by the glare of 
the quick succeeding flashes at the open door of our 
tent. “I wonder,” he continued, “if all the tent-pins 
are well knocked in, or else we shall find ourselves 
rolled up in the tent when this storm falls on us, 
and carried off into the middle of the river.” I as- 
sured him I had seen them all hammered twice 
over; “and our own canoe,” said he, “I must go 








and see to the moorings myself.” So I was left to 
look on while he went down and saw that all was 
right below. He then ordered the sentries to be 
loaded, and a certain number of men to sleep with 
their accoutrements on, and their loaded muskets 
within reach. 

I don’t know how, but there was something omi- 
nous about the setting in of this night. I thought 
I was to get a good sleep, and still I felt as though 
I should be woke out of it before morning. It was 
past ten; the wind had become a great deal cooler, 
a few heavy drops of rain had begun to fall; it was 
pitch dark—I was very tired and sleepy. I saw 
H come in, put a sharp, short-bladed sword he 
had for use upon the chair by his bed. He loaded 
his gun, and also put it close by; but I was sleepy, 
and fell asleep. 

How long I may have slept I know not—till per- 
haps an hour past midnight—when I was awoke, 
but by a most tremendous noise. I sat up in my 
bed and listened; I called H——; no answer. 
The night-lamp had blown out—the tent was in 
darkness. I felt about—everything was empty; I 
felt on the chair—the sword was gone; I felt—the 
gun was gone. I was then wide awake; I heard 
the crashing of the thunder above every other noise ; 
but betwixt and between, and with it, I heard other 
noises; I jumped up, slipped my arms into my 
dressing-gown, tied the sash round my waist, opened 
the tent door, which was soaking. It was raining 
I called my husband—once, twice— 
but no answer. At last a blazing flash of lightning 
showed him to me, about twenty yards off, on the 
bank of the river. The unearthly howling, roaring, 
and raving of wild beasts now rose to my ears. I 
ran to his side, and asked him what on earth was 
the matter. He told me we were in the midst of a 
herd of wild elephants, at least that the herd had 
taken to the water, and were infuriated at finding 
obstacles in their way. He had already fired a few 
shots, and he had been calling to the other loaded 
men to fire. I never saw, I never heard such a scene 
in my life. The raging of the elephants; thunder- 
crash after crash over head; and then those long 
erackling reports, which go wandering about the 
clouds to fall in with other peals which clash against 
each other, seeming as if they would tear the vault 
of heaven in two. Then that vivid, forked, fiery, 
flaming lightning, which for the minute it flashes 
shows every leaf in the jungle, every stick and stone 
on the bank, every wave on the tide. 

By such a flash, then, was made visible to my 
dazzled eyes a herd of wild elephants on the opposite 
bank of the river. There might have been five and 
twenty or thirty large males with tusks, females 
without, and young ones; in fact, it was a herd, and 
composed of animals of all sizes. Several had taken 
to the water, and were swimming straight for our 
landing-place where our canoes were moored, and 
above which our tent was pitched. One large fe- 
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male, with two young ones, was in advance of them 
all; the young ones, I fancy, were tired, and wanted 
to land; of course nothing would turn the mother. 
The whole herd had beea startled by the report of 
the firearms, but were still anxious to cross, as this 
seemed to be a selected crossing of their own to 
come over, and tear down and eat the plantains be- 
longing to the deserted village. But not only were 
they startled, but they were angered, and hence the 
noise, a noise which was more unearthly than any 
other I ever heard; for mixed with screams of the 
shrillest sharpness, were groans, and roarings, and 
ravings and beating of trunks, and tearing down 
and crashing amongst branches; and trees were 
being hurled into the river by them in their wrath. 
All I here describe was seen during the space of a 
flash of lightning. 

“If they effect a landing,” said H to me, 
“it’s all up with us; there ’s not one of us will escape 
with life.” In the mean time, he was shouting to 
the men to load and fire, for the female with the two 
young ones was swimming steadily on. The rain 
and wind were pelting—both mercilessly. Of course, 
I was wet through long ago, and my hair, which 
had tumbled down, was beating about my face in 
wild entanglement. “Go into that house, dear, 
you ‘ll get your death of cold here,” said H——; and 
he told the old man, who had crept out to his side, 
to lead me there: forthwith he took me by the 
wrist and tottered away with me through a splash 
of mud and water up to my ankles—for I was bare- 
foot—to the door of his tent, which had to be ascend- 
ed to by a ladder of unsmoothed sticks, the knots of 
which went through and through my unfortunate 
feet. But the minute I was landed there, with the 
old man by me, I could not bear the suspense. I 
could not see what was going on at the river’s bank, 
so I scrambled down the steps again, splashed 
through the mud and water, and, as I did not want 
to disturb, or rather distract H » made my way to 
a kneeling figure I saw by the tent. He was one of 
our sentries, a man I knew. “ Are you loaded ?” 
said I. “Yes.” And, when the next flash of light- 
ning came, we saw the massive head of the great 
female elephant nearing us rapidly in the stream. 
“Fire!” said I; for the strong instinct of self-pre- 
servation quénched my pity for the noble animal; 
and the heavy dead dab with which the ball fell 
showed it had hit; and a plunge and a furious roar 
ensued—then a rise. Now the black spot in the 
water was so large we could see it without the light- 
ning. The sharp crack of my husband’s rifle whiz- 
zed past us—another plunge and a groan, then a 
roar. A cross fire was thus kept up. And now 
came a volley from all the loaded men, who had by 
this time come up; they shouted, they threw fire, 
lighted sticks, burning straw from the old falling 
roofs of the deserted huts; ail sorts of things did 
they throw into the water to scare them. With this 
several of the further-off elephants, who were swim- 
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ming towards us, turned with fearful roars and 
shrieks; but the young ones kept on their steady 
course for our bank, the mother following. At last, 
the largest of the young ones fairly landed. There 
was a dead silence amongst us all for a minute. I 
saw him gathering himself together to mount the 
broken path in the bank, up which we had come, 
and which was none other than an elephant track. 
H—— was standing at the head of it. “ Fire!” he 
shouted. I heard both his own barrels discharged. 
The poor beast gave a shrill trumpet cry, and stood 
still a moment at the foot of the bank, when the mo- 
ther, panting from her wounds and her wrath, set 
foot on ground, and landed to the assistance of her 
young one. Notwithstanding our peril, I felt it to 
be a pitiful sight: she gave one lash with her trunk 
to the moorings of the cockboat which was in her 
wey, and sent it, with all our pots and pans, our 
dinner, our breakfast, our all, floating down the 
stream. She was roaring, and throwing the earth 
over her head in her passion. Well, thought I, it 
is all over with us; she'll be up the bank in another 
minute, and she ll tear and trample down every- 
thing and every one in her way. I looked hard for 
H through the darkness, and I saw he had re- 
loaded ; my sentry had done the same. “ Another 
volley !” cried H—— to his men, and down whizzed 
the balls—some splashing in the water, some tear- 
ing up the earth from the bank, and some going 
with their heavy sound into the body of the great 
animals below. The little beast by this time, I 
fancy wounded, and fairly scared, seemed to roll it- 
self together, twisted up its trunk, and, with a shriek, 
trundled into the water. The brave mother stood 
for a moment irresolute whether to face her enemies 
and punish them, or go with her young one ; instinct 
at last prevailed; she backed into the water, but, 
finding our own large canoe in her way, she got to 
the outside of it, and, with a regular succession of 
sledge-hammer blows from her trunk, beat in the 
mat roofing level with the sides of the boat. I 
thought I heard a kind of stifled scream from inside; 
but, before I had time to say “What is that?” or 
“Who is that?” I saw the infuriated animal curl 
her trunk round the end of the canoe, raise it high 
out of water, and then dash it down again. The 
whole end of the boat snapped off like a hazel wand, 
and the bit which remained in her trunk she flung 
into the river, and swam down the stream ; at the 
same time, the water rushed into the poor broken 
boat, and down she went stern foremost, but still 
held on by her moorings to the bank. 

At this minute, I distinctly heard cries for help 
from within, and I ordered the sepoy, who had been 
firing away under my orders, to jump down the bank 
and see who it was. In a minute after, he had cut 
open the fastenings to the roof matting, and from 
beneath crawled out my unfortunate tire-woman. 

“What!” cried I. “Are younothurt? Are you 
not killed? Are not all your bones broken ?” 
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“No, Mem Sahib; but all your things are wet 
through ; your dress, and your sketch-books, and 
your bonnet,” said she, holding up an unfortuate 
little Paris bonnet, from off which the water was 
running in torrents, and which was smashed as flat 
as—as—as a pancake, in fact, for want of a better 
simile. 

“ But how have you not been killed—been crushed 
to bits ?” said I. 

“Oh, because I took up one of the boards of the 
boat, when I heard him coming, and lay down quiet- 
ly in the bottom of it; but I am all wet through.” 

With this she made the best of her way up the 
bank, with the dripping bonnet still in her hand; 
for she mourned over it. But we now heard shrieks 
end shouts all down the bank as far as our camp ex- 
tended. “Stop the boats! Save the boats!” was 
the cry on every side; our friend the elephant hay- 
ing swam deliberately down, and cast loose or 
swamped every canoe she came near, had then taken 
herself off and crossed to the herd. There were 
John Company’s muskets, ammunition, and provi- 
sions all sailing down the river, spinning round the 
corners where the eddies were strongest, and never 
thinking of touching or stopping anywhere. All 
this time, the herd on the opposite side had majesti- 
cally marched down the stream for some way, still 
making a great roaring and screaming amongst 
themselves; but we were thankful to see they had 
given up the crossing opposite us. In the mean 
time, there was a general scramble for a boat to 
eatch the rest. Notwithstanding past danger, and 
all my former tribulations, I could net help laugh- 
ing aloud as I rung the rain out of my hair. They 
succeeded in hauling up one of the swamped canoes, 
and, after unlading it, set out in chase of the rest, 
which I believe were all duly caught at different 
distances down the river. By this time a pale, sick- 
ly moon had come out, and there was an order from 
Major H—— to fire the few remaining loaded mus- 
kets, as a kind of parting and warning salute to the 
retreating herd; it was answered by a chorus of 
groans: with that we were thankful, and got into 
our poor little tent. I had no dry linen to put on, 
so was obliged to lay down in my wet; but I was 
tired out, and soon went to sleep to dream of those 
herrid elephants under various distorted forms. 

The next morning, of course, there was a general 
drying—uniforms, woman’s gear, pantaloons, the 
ualucky bonnet, drawing-books, Newman’s superfine 
colors swimming about, having made to themselves 
a sea of many tints; bags of rice, foraging caps, 
and an abundance of other objects. The old man 
and the little boy, of course, came to look on, and, 
seating themselves at our tent-door, told us it was 
not our fate to be trampled to death by wild ele- 
phants, and that was why it had not occurred last 
night; but that a few months ago this very herd had 
crossed at a village lower down to devastate the 
young rice erops, and when the people came to scare 
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them away, they got so infuriated that they rushed 
on their huts and toppled them over, tearing down 
their thatches, and sending the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants howling to the wilderness. 

Our own boat being useless, we were obliged to 
have one of the small commissariat canoes emptied 
for Major H—— and myself, into which we squeezed 
ourselves. The interior had been newly charred, so 
it was not very delightful for white clothes; but, in 
the course of a few hours, we arrived at Ningroo, 
where we found the native political agent’s accounts 
verified by the native officer commanding there. 
So, after sundry orders given, and reports received, 
and inspections of works and buildings made, there 
was not much more to do; thus, after 4 night’s stay, 
the next forenoon we started, and our men pulling 
hard down stream all day, we arrived at our own 
comfortable house at about nine o’clock that night. 
Thus ended my adventurous trip to the outposts of 
Ningroo. Perhaps it may be as well here to state 
that a few months after this, two Singphoes came 
into our verandah at Jeypore, with a large-sized 
female elephant’s sku'l, slung by cane ties to a long 
bamboo. They told us that they had tracked the 
animal, which appeared sick some little time before, 
and, having brought her down with poisoned arrows, 
had found the skull to be full of shot-holes; they 
therefore brought it for us to see. And, as we had 
no doubt that this was the remains of our poor hero- 
ine of the ford, we gave the men a due proportion 
of salt, tobacco, and opium, and took possession of 
our trophy. 
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A LOVE WAIF. 
BY HENRIE HOLLIE. 


So it seems thou dost doubt 

In my love for thee, dearest ; 
Though thou speakest not out, 

There is something thou fearest. 
By that sigh on the night 

When alone we were straying, 
Know I fears not quite right 

In thy breast were allaying. 


Thou dost doubt, I perceive 
By thy low voice’s tremble— 
That you partly believe 
That my heart doth dissemble ; 
I perceive that the hours 
Of reliance are flying— 
That the “leaves and the flowers” 
Of true love are dying. 


Thou dost doubt: ’tis a foe 

That is coming between us 
From the wound of his blow 

There is nothing can screen us. 
Lest our faith it remain 

In each other unshaken, 
Love’s joy—not its pain— 

From our bosoms is taken. 

Salineville, Ohio. 

















THE CAMPBELLS AND THE CLIFTONS. 


A DOMESTIC TALE. 


BY MISS META M. 


DUNCAN. 


(Concluded from page 340.) 


Mrs. Currton, at the earnest solicitation of Mrs. 
John Campbell, had taken up her residence, as 
usual, with them for the warm weather ; and Edward, 
to be near her, as well as Emily, procured lodgings 
in the neighborhood. 

It was impossible for Edward Clifton not to ob- 
serve the strong contrast between the homes of the 
two brothers, domesticated as he was with them. In 
the one house, all was neatness, cheerfulness, and 
comfort ; in the other, neglect, disorder, and discon- 
tent unceasingiy prevailed. At John Campbell’s 
plain, but neatly served table, Edward always found 
a cover laid for him, and a simple, unaffected wel- 
come. At the elder brother’s, the meals seemed to 
be always indefinitely postponed while he remained, 
and sometimes he received a private intimation from 
old Nanny that the cook was “ off,” or in a bad hu- 
mor, or that the butcher had not come, by way of 
hint not to stop for dinner. 

All this mismanagement and discomfort, Edward, 
with the blindness of love, attributed to the incom- 
petency and fine-ladyism of Mrs. Frederic Camp- 
bell ; though, at the other house, he could not fail 
to ubserve that Nora was the chief manager in all 
domestic matters, her mother’s health being too 
delicate to admit of her attending to any active du- 
ties herself. 

On his return home, Edward had been much 
struck by Elinor’s appearance. His thoughts often 
recurred to the circumstances which had come to his 
knowledge while abroad respecting her, and he could 
not help deploring that one so lovely in person and 
character should have bestowed her affections upon 
such aman. The beauty of Elinor had been much 
increased by the development of her character. Her 
whole nature was invigorated, and seemed to ex- 
pand under the pressure of misfortune, and never, 
since the days of heedless childhood, had she been 
s0 gay, animated, and bright as now, when there 
was a field of action opened to her—a work to be 
done. 

Edward’s anxiety on this subject led him to de- 
sire some information relative to it. He spoke to 
Emily of her cousin, of his sense of her increased 
attractiveness, and of his high opinion of her, and 
asked her if she knew an officer in the navy named 
Harvey? 

Emily replied that she did. 

“ He is a lover of Elinor’s, is he not ?” 
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“No,” replied Emily. 
into your head ?” 

“Tt is no notion, no surmise, Emily. I am cer- 
tain of it. They are engaged. You must ask me 
no questions ; but, be assured, I am not mistaken.” 

“ Then he is the greatest” 

“ Greatest what, Emily ?” 

“The most artful wretch that ever lived!” con- 
tinued Emily, warmly. 

“Why? Tell me what you know of him. How 
did you become acquainted with him ?” 

“We met him in society the winter after you left, 
and saw a great deal of him ; and he must have ma- 
naged his advances very adroitly to deceive me. I 
never even suspected that he admired Nora, though 
they were thrown a great deal together.” 

“Then it is a secret engagement,” said Edward, 
feeling his high opinion of Elinor oozing away 
sensibly, never remembering that the woman whom 
he himself loved was similarly situated. 

“Of course it is a secret engagement. I know 
that my aunt and uncle have no suspicion of any- 
thing of the kind. I wonder what they will think 
of their paragon when they find it out. For my 
part, I always thought that Nora, with all her 
prudery, was no better than other people ; though I 
did not think she was so sly as to throw dust in my 
eyes.” 

Adversity, and some bitter experience, had di- 
minished very considerably Emily’s “sweetness,” 
as well as her refinement; and she dwelt with a de- 
gree of acrimony upon her cousin’s conduct that her 
responsibilities in the case scarcely warranted, and 
which annoyed Edward in secret, though he con- 
demned Nora himself. 

Edward’s regard for the Campbell family was 
warm and long cherished. To Mr. and Mrs. John 
he felt that he owed a deep debt of gratitude, both 
on his own and his mother’s account. In Elinor, 
also, he took a warm interest; and, as he remem- 
bered the affecting charge which he had received 
from her young brother in his dying moments, he 
determined, for the first time, to assume a brother’s 
privilege, and speak to her with a gentle warning 
of what he had heard of her lover. Accordingly, he 
one morning joined the family at breakfast, propos- 
ing to await a favorable opportunity to speak to 
Nora. Fortunately, she was preparing to set out on 
a walk to a country store, about a mile distant, on 
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some household matters, and Edward begged to join 
her. They walked on in silence for some time, till 
Edward began to get a little nervous, feeling that he 
had undertaken an office that was more difficult than 
he had conceived. When they reached the entrance 
to a by-path that led to the little dell where Arthur 
had been wounded, he paused and said— 

“ Let us go this way, Elinor.” 

Elinor shrank back ; but he continued, saying— 

“T have something to speak to you about, and 
would like to say it here.” 

Elinor followed him in silence to the spot which 
she had never visited, save alone, since that fatal 
day. Edward seated her upon a fragment of rock, 
and sat down near her. 

“Elinor,” he said, with an effort at composure, 
“T believe that you have coafidence in me—that 
you do not doubt my deep interest in you, my sin- 
cere regard ?” 

Llinor’s countenance was very pale, and upon it 
were painted the surprise and varied emotions which 
filled her at this address, while her large, dark eyes 
looked troubled and serious. When he ceased, 
however, she anewered, in a low voice— 

“Thave. I do not doubt you.” 

“ Then, Elinor, I will tell you why I have brought 
you to this spot. Years ago, when the brother whose 
memory you revere so truly was leaving us, you re- 
member he asked of me a pledge that I would be a 
brother to you in his place, if occasion should re- 
quire it. Heretofore I have never been called upon 
to redeem that pledge; but now I think the time is 
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come. 
Elinor looked up into his face with tearful eyes. 


She could not speak; but she motioned him to 
proceed. 

“ When I was in the Mediterranean last winter, I 
learned some circumstances connected with a Mr. 
Harvey of the navy. It is of him I wich to speak.” 

At the mention of Harvey’s name, a crimson glow 
suffused Elinor’s face. Still she said nothing. 

“Tlis name was mentioned in connection with 
yours, Elinor. Indeed, his engagement with you 
was freely spoken of among his intimates—spoken 
of in a way offensive to a woman’s delicacy, and 
very wounding to me, feeling, as I do, a brother’s 
sensitiveness in all that concerns you, and I deter- 
mined, when the opportunity offered, to tell you 
this, and to say that I feared, inexperienced and 
confiding as you are, that you had suffered your feel- 
ings to be influenced by a man who is not worthy 
of you. Excuse me, if I pain you; but I feel it my 
daty, resolved, as I am, to act a brother’s part by 
you, to speak plainly.” 

Elinor looked up and said, firmly— F 

“Tt is a mistake. I know the gentleman you 
speak of; but no such connection or engagement 
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exists between us. He is but a q 


ance. 
“A common acquaintance!” exclaimed Edward, 
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his trepidation of manner disappearing in a strong 
feeling of amazement. “Why, Elinor, he exhibits 
your miniature and your letters, with the signature 
attached, to his messmates !” 

“ Did you see them ?” asked Elinor, quickly. 

“No, I did not see them; but Selby, who is the 
soul of honor, has seen both, and he assured me of 
the fact. Selby is a Philadelphian; and, though 
you are not acquainted, he knows all about your 
family.” 

Elinor bent her face to her knees, and her con- 
vulsive sobs shook her whole frame. It was pitiable 
to witness such an agony of distress. Edward was 
greatly pained, and attempted to soothe her. 

“ If there exists any entanglement that you regret, 
dear Nora,” he whispered, “confide in me. I will 
do more than a brother’s part. I will guard your 
feelings, your name, and take all responsibility upon 
myself. Tell me all.” 

Elinor lifted up her head with a movement of 
haughty pride. 

“T have nothing to tell,” she said; “nothing to 
regret. It is not consciousness of error that has 
humbled me thus. I was weak enough to weep at 
finding you could entertain so poor an opinion of 
me.” And she rose to go with an air of offended 
dignity. 

“But, Elinor,” said Edward, surprised, over- 
pewered, and convinced, spite of himself, “ what am 
I to think?” 

“ Think that I have told you the truth.” 

“Then you never gave Mr. Harvey your picture, 
never wrote to him?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Then, Elinor, it is proper that a stop should be 
put to the calumnies of this coxcomb; and, as one 
who considers himself your brother, I shall do it.” 

“T empower you to take no such step,” said Eli- 
nor. “I acknowledge no such claim. Truth will 
always prevail at last, and I have no fear of conse- 


quences.” And she left him and returned home, 


. spite of his urgent request to speak with her still 


farther. 

This conversation excited Edward’s mind strongly. 
There were a purity and elevation about Elinor’s 
character that impressed him spite of himself, ren- 
dering it almost impossible to doubt her. On the 
other hand, there was a want of openness, a reserve 
in all that regarded herself individually, that, while 
it repelled, left room for doubt. Emily’s hints, too, 
of Elinor’s being other than she seemed, influenced 
him, and he felt thoroughly uncomfortable. Edward 
would have done well at this time to confide in 
his mother; but he hesitated, knowing her strong 
affection for Elinor, to speak of her in the terms he 
would be obliged to use. 

Since his interview with Elinor, she had changed 
towards Kim. All that winning softness of manner, 
which had so much struck him of late, was gone ; 
sho was cold, restrained, and evidently troubled. 
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When Edward’s annoyance had reached its ex- 


treme point, he unexpectedly heard of the arrivalin 


New York of the vessel in which Mr. Harvey was 
an officer. Without saying anything of his purpose, 
farther than a notification to Mrs. Clifton of his in- 
tended absence for a few days, he repaired imme- 
diately to New York, met and entertained the gen- 
tlemen to whose hospitality he had been indebted, 
and then sought out Mr. Harvey, who replied civilly 
to his note asking for an interview, and appointed 
the same evening, in his own rooms at his hotel. 

Edward repaired to the meeting at the time ap- 
pointed, and announced himself as a friend closely 
connected with the Campbell family, who had called 
to ask an explanation of some circumstances con- 
nected with one of them. He then stated frankly, 
but firmly, that, while a guest during the past year 
on board the “Wisconsin,” in the absence of Mr. 
Harvey, he had learned that he represented himself 
to be engaged to Miss Campbell, whose portrait and 
letters he was said frequently to have exhibited ; 
that, on his return to Philadelphia, he had mentioned 
the circumstance to the lady, who asserted that she 
had nothing more than a common acquaintance with 
him, and denied ever having written to him or given 
him her picture. 

“She must be the most consummate flirt that ever 
lived, then,” said Harvey, bluntly, and looking very 
indignant; his after-dinner mood, which savored 
strongly of champagne, rendering him very commu- 
nicative. “She swore—no, she didn’t swear. What 
do ladies do? They vow. She vowed she ’d marry 
me as soon as I came home; and I was just think- 
ing of going to see her when I got your note.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, if I mention that it is necessary 
I should, for the complete adjustment of this mat- 
ter, see the miniature and letters alluded to. We 
are always bound to take a lady’s word, unless a 
gentleman can bring proofs.” 

“Proofs! Confound it, I can bring plenty of 
proofs ; and, since she is disposed to back out, I 
don’t care how much I expose her.” 

He arose and went to a writing-desk on a table 
close by, and took from it a morocco miniature-case 
and a package of letters. He unclasped the case 
and looked at it. 

“Here,” he said, “is the most treacherous little 
face in the United States. Look atit. ‘Man may 
smile and be a villain,’ Shakspeare or some of those 
fellows say; but I ’ll be hanged if they would not 
have been nearer the mark, if they had said it about 
woman.” 

The picture was in Edward’s hand; he had been 
looking at it for several moments. He appeared 
very composed, but his brain was reeling, and emo- 
tion had rendered him speechless. The miniature 
before him was a beautifully executed portrait of 
Emily Campbell! not Elinor! At length, he asked, 
in a tolerably calm voice— 
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“Did you receive this picture from the hands of 
the original, sir?” 

“ Not exactly from her own hands.” 

“Not exactly!” replied Edward, turning fiercely 
upon him, and repeating his words. “ How, then, 
sir, did you obtain it? and by what right do you 
keep possession of a lady’s picture unauthorized ?” 

“T have a great mind not to answer you,” replied 
Harvey, sulkily, his genial mood fast disappearing 
under the influence of Edward’s dictatorial manner. 
“Though, confound it, she isn’t worth a quarrel ;” 
and he threw down a note addressed to himself. 
“There ’s the note which accompanied the picture 
when she sent it tome,” he said. “Readit. I give 
you leave.” 

Edward opened the note. It was Emily’s hand, 
and signed by her, and the date was exactly four 
months after he had parted from her solemnly en- 
gaged. Hereadit. Itwasancte such as a woman, 
very much in love, would write to her affianced lover 
on the eve of a painful separation. Such a note as 
Emily had never written to him. Edward rose from 
his chair; his face was very pale, but he was calm. 

“T am much indebted to you for the forbearance 
which you have exercised in this interview, Mr. 
Harvey, and I owe you an apology, which I hope 
you will accept. I have been laboring under a mis- 
take. I was misled by a blunder originating in a 
similarity of names. The lady who disclaimed you 
as her lover was not Miss Emily Campbell.” And 
Edward hastily took his leave. 

Edward reached home the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, and proceeded immediately to seek Emily. 
He informed her that he had heard all the circum- 
stances of her connection with Mr. Harvey, and that 
he was aware of her treachery towards himself. 

“Who told you?” hastily interrupted Emily, re- 
ceiving the communication with wonderful coolness. 
“ Was it Nora ?” 

“No, it was not Nora,” replied Edward, remem- 
bering, with compunction, how honorably she had 
submitted to unjust suspicion sooner than betray her 
cousin; and he told her how he had been informed, 
reminding her of the mistake under which he had 
labored, in supposing it to be Elinor. 

“Tt was very foolish in you to suppose,” said 
Emily, coolly, “that I was goimg to be engaged to 
you for years, and never flirt during all that time.” 

“Flirt, Emily! Do you call pledging your vows, 
bestowing your portrait, and writing passionate love- 
letters to a man, flirting? Good God! what a per- 
version of mind! Why, I looked upon you, in my 
absence, as one who was as much my wife in faith, 
mind, and affections, as if our vows had been plight- 
ed at the altar, and I gave you an equal return. I 
have seen Mr. Harvey, Emily,” he said, after a mo- 
men\s pause, to stifle his emotion. “I have just 
returned from New York.” 

Emily colored, with some faint appearance of 
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shame; but, immediately recovering herself, she 
eaid, proudly— 

“To what does all this lead, Mr. Clifton? Am I 
to understand that you weary of your engagement?” 

Edward looked at her in astonishment. The 
effrontery with which she braved the exposure of 
her misconduct, and her obtuseness as to its enor- 
mity, amazed him. 

“You apprehend me right,” he said. “It is my 
wish to sever finally a tie which your own want of 
faith has virtually broken. I could not say this thus 
calmiy to a woman whom I believed I was injuring ; 
but your affections could never have been mine, or, 
if mine, they are too easily transferred to make me 
hesitate in declining them. If, however, you think 
that there is anything in my conduct which you 
have not justly earned, I will submit the whole affair 
to your parenis, towards whom I now feel that I 
have not acted a defensible part, and let them judge 
between us.” 

Emily, with extreme haughtiness, said that her 
wishes coincided entirely with his own, and, depre- 
cating any appeal to her parents, desired that no- 
thing should be said to them on the subject. And 
thus they parted. 

This explanation over, there was one more duty 
which Edward felt himself called upon to perform, 
and this was to offer to Nora the humblest apologies 
for the pain which an unfortunate mistake had led 
him to give her. As his thoughts carried him back 
to this scene, and he recalled his offensive suspi- 
cions, blacker now a thousandfold that he saw her 
conduct in its true light, he felt mortified, angry 
with himself, and not even the remembrance of her 
indignant allusion to the value which she had placed 
upon his good opinion could soothe him. The ex- 
citement of Edward’s mind admitted of no repose. 
He passed in review every incident connected with 
his engagement with Emily. He scanned her con- 
duct with an unveiled eye, and it was no alleviation 
to his sufferings to see her as she wa~ heartless and 
scheming, guided by no high principle, and the 
slave of an absorbing vanity that sacrificed every- 
thing to its cravings. Wounded in his dearest feel- 
ings, humbled in his own opinion, and bitterly dis- 
appointed in all his prospects of happiness, he could 
better have borne to be parted from her forever, 
with his opinion of her unchanged, than to have had 
his faith in woman’s nature so dispelled. 

In this state of mind, he sought Elinor. She re- 
ceived him with the reserve which had marked her 
manner to him since their interview in the dell; 
bat, when Edward entered upon his explanation, 
and gave her a history of the whole affair, beginning 
with his secret engagement with Emily and ending 
with their final conversation, her manner changed. 
She received his fervent, heartfelt apologies with 
emotion, admitted the plausibility of his grounds for 
suspicion, and offered. her thanks for the interest 
which he had exhibited in her behalf. 











“ Your intentions,” she said, “in speaking to me 
upon that occasion I did not misconstrue, although, 
I confess, I was deeply wounded at your low esti- 
mate of my character.” 

“But why, Elinor, when a word from you would 
have explained the whole thing—for you say you 
were not ignorant of Emily’s regard for Harvey— 
why did you not speak? You owed it to yourself, 
for the exoneration of your own character.” 

Elinor blushed vividly, and answered with painful 
embarrassment— 

“Twas aware—I suspected the state of things be- 
tween you and Emily. Could I tell what I knew 
must alienate you ?” 

“ And you thought so much of your cousin, so lit- 
tle of me, Elinor, that you suffered me to continue a 
tool for the convenience of a heartless coquette! 
Was this kind, Elinor? Was it just ?” 

Elinor’s lip quivered; she was unused to such 
scenes, and could searcely control the confusion and 
agitation of her mind. A vague distrust of herself, 
a trembling fear that a sense of honor towards Emily, 
and regard for her happiness, had not wholly influ- 
enced her, impelled her to silence. 

“T did what I thought best,” she said, at length, 
in a broken voice. “I thought that time—that Emily 
—that you yourself, perhaps—I saw that she was un- 
worthy of you. If I had spoken, she would have 
suspected—my motives, I mean, might have been 
misconstrued.” Here Elinor’s voice became inaudi- 
ble, and she turned her agitated countenance away, 
veiling her eyes with her hand, unable to proceed. 

Edward rose and walked rapidly across the floor. 
He saw that there was some secret feeling connected 
with himself that caused Elinor’s emotion ; some 
suffering, perhaps—some wounded delicacy, brought 
about by the malevolence or temper of others. His 
vanity, but recently so rudely shocked, admitted, 
but for an instant, the dangerous flattery which it 
might have suggested. His self-complacency was 
annihilated, and he repelled the presumptuous 
thought with scorn, and the vision disappeared. 
Not so its effects. He returned to Elinor’s side, 
and, taking her hand, said— 

“TI am going away, Elinor; I may not see you 
again for along time. But, before I go, I wish to 
assure you that I acquit you of all blame in this sad 
affair. As you say, ‘ you did all for the best,’ and I 
offer you my humblest apologies for the wrong I did 
you in suspecting you of anything that was not noble 
and upright, as you are. You must think of me 
kindly, affectionately, Nora, when I am gone, and 
sometimes send me a message by mamma.” He 
raised her hand to his lips, kissed it once, t-vice, and 
left her. 

Nora’s head sank upon the table beside her, and 
she gave way unrestrainedly to her emotions so long 
pent up. 

In a hurried farewell interview with Mrs. Clifton, 
Edward briefly explained to her his past and present 
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position with regard to Emily. He touched as 
lightly as possible upon her misconduct, and begged 
his mother to consider this communication, which 
he felt that he owed to her, one of strict confidence. 

Ere Edward reached New Orleans, letters of an 
urgent and distressing character had been forwarded 
to him. His uncle was lying dangerously ill; and, 
on his arrival, he learned that his end was hourly 
expected. A heavy stupor, in which Mr. Fairly 
had lain for many hours, passed off about this time ; 
he recognized Edward, who sat beside him, and 
stretched out his hand to him. Edward took it, 
and, with much feeling, bent over the dying man. 

“Kiss me, Edward,” he said. Edward did so. 
“Now raise me up. You are a good man, Edward. 
I am glad I have been spared to see you. I have 
left you all. Don’t stay here. Go home and take 
care of your mother.” His voice failed him, and, in 
a few hours, he was no more. When the will was 
opened, with the exception of a few trifling bequests, 
Edward was declared sole heir to all his uncle’s 
vast possessions. The will also contained a request 
that he would, as soon as possible, wind up the affairs 
of the firm, and retire from business. 

Edward’s attachment to his uncle, founded in the 
best feelings of our nature, was strong and tender, 
and he felt his loss sensibly; but the shock which 
his mind had so recently sustained, and the embit- 
tered feelings which it had produced, left more last- 
ing and depressing effects, rendering his sudden 
acquisition of wealth scarcely a maiter of congratu- 
lation w him. The first letter to Mrs. Clifton after 
his loss breathed only this spirit, and she wrote to 
entreat him to conelude his business speedily and 
return to her. This, however, could not be done so 
easily as she supposed; and the long weary winter 
passed over, and he was still unable to fix a time for 
his return. 

Meanwhile, things were not standing still at the 
North. Mr. Harvey came to Philadelphia. He was 
characteristically shocked when he discovered the 
overthrow of Mr. Campbell's fortunes, and assured 
Emily in good faith “that he thought it was very 
hard upon her.” At the end of three weeks, not 
having repeated his visit, he made no demur at the 
demand which Emily made for her portrait and 
letters, “those fatal tell-tales,” she said, “but for 
which she might now have been the mistress of 
Edward Clifton’s large fortune.” Being rather de- 
pressed by the dullness of home, and the total ex- 
tinction of too promising love affairs, Emily accepted 
the invitation of one of her former schoolmates, who 
resided in Baltimore, to make her “a long visit.” 
Here, in a new field, her sweetness returned, and 
she was again a belle, followed, flattered, and ad- 
mired. 

Late in the spring, Mrs. Clifton was seized with a 
dangerous illness. When her life was threatened, 
Edward was written to; but the important change 
for good or ill must take place ere he could reach 
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Philadelphia. Mrs. John Campbell and Elinor 
remained with Mrs. Clifton while in this critical 
state; and Elinor was, throughout her illness, her 
untiring and efficient nurse. 

Mrs. Clifton lingered many anxious days on the 
verge of the grave. At length, the native strength 
of her constitution conquered, and she became con- 
valescent. The weather was now unusually warm 
for the season, and the physicians considering the 
pure air of the country necessary for her complete 
restoration, she was removed to Clover Hill, where, 
under the care of her kind friends, she improved 
rapidly. 

Edward arrived soon after her removal to the 
country. He had feared the worst; and his joy, in 
finding his mother recovering, overflowed in kind 
deeds and words of affection to all around. 

“T mean to be head nurse myself hereafter,” said 
Edward one mornipg, a few days after his return, as 
he smoothed down Mrs. Clifton’s sofa pillows ; “ no- 
thing is to part us now. The Siamese twins are not 
more inseparable than we shall be.” 

“You have a powerful rival, Edward,” said Mrs. 
Clifton, with a gentle caress. “ Nora has been every- 
thing to me in my illness that nurse, friend, or 
comforter could be, and you will find it difficult to 
depose her.” 

“Then I must apply for some other office about 
your person. I can never be jealous of Nora. I 
know I can trust her.” Edward began his remark 
laughingly, but as he concluded it, his countenance 
changed, and his eye turned full of seriousness to 
Nora, who was sitting close by employed with her 
needle. 

Nora caught the glance, and, as she bent over her 
work, she said, mentally, “ He has not forgotten the 
past, though outwardly he esppears so gay and 
cheerful.” 

Edward had seen Emily, who was again at home, 
several times since his arrival. She always appeared 
when he called at her father’s, where his visits, though 
few, could not, in consideration of past acts of kind- 
ness, be omitted entirely. She received him with 
an ease and cordiality that, while it startled Edward, 
afforded the strongest proof of her entire want of 
sensibility, and enabled him soon to meet her with 
equal composure. 

Edward had a little matter upon his mind which 
troubled him. In the custom house, a box belong- 
ing to him had been lying for many months. It 
contained cameos, mosaics, and other works of art 
and taste, some of them very costly, which he had 
picked up abroad. Most of them had been intended 
for Emily; but the box did not arrive till after their 
connection ceased. He now wished to give them to 
Elinor, but knew not whether she would accept 
them. In the frankness of his nature, he one day 
told her the whole story, and begged her to say that 
she would receive them. 

“Give me what you originally intended for me,” 
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she replied, “and let Mrs. Clifton keep the rest for 
you. You may find a use for them some day.” 

Edward understood her allusion, but made no re- 
ply. The next day Elinor received a packet con- 
taining many articles of great beauty and value. 
Whether Edward had implicitly followed her advice 
in the division, the impartial reader must decide for 
herself. 

The summer passed on serenely, happily. Ed- 
ward occupied his old lodgings; but the greater 
part of his time was spent at Mr. John Campbell's. 
“ He was indulging himself in a holiday,” he said, 
“before settling down into some decided pursuit.” 
Nevertheless, as an idle man, he was at everybody’s 
service. He read to the ladies, and sometimes drove 
Mrs. Clifton out. He helped the little boys with 
their lessons, and did all Mrs. John’s errands in 
town. He walked occasionally with Elinor, helped 
her in the garden, or in any little matter that turned 
up, when she would permit him. A favorite method 
of getting over time, with him, was to loiter about 
the piazza with a book after breakfast, while Elinor 
was engaged in the little breakfast-room adjoining 
the kitchen, busied with her household cares. He 
assisted in this way, lounging at the window, some- 
times reading, sometimes talking, and sometimes 
only looking at the washing of the breakfast cups, 
the compounding of puddings, the making of cakes, 
weighing of groceries, and various other domestic 
labors ; and, in preserving-time, achieved wonders, 
in his own opinion, in the way of pasting up and 
labeling jars of sweetmeats, the praises which he 
lavished upon himself being called for, he said, by 
the want of gratitude in his employer. 

“T must begin soon to think of returning to town, 
Edward,” said Mrs. Clifton, one day, the changing 
foliage warning her that cold weather would soon 
be upon them. 

“Don’t you think we could get some nice little 
cottage in this neighborhood?” replied Edward. 
“You are so well here; and you will miss Mrs. 
Campbell so much when you go home. For my 
part, I think it is very pleasant here.” 

Mrs. Clifton shook her head and smiled, and then 
said, gravely— 

“Tt would be very dreary for me in the country 
in the winter. When the weather is inclement, and 
the roads bad, I should see little more of the Camp- 
bells than I do in town. Besides, how should I get 
to church ?” 

Edward said no more; he knew how dear to her 
were her own pastor and her own church, and how 
true was all she said. He felt very dull, however, 
very dispirited, and he set out to take a long walk. 
On his return, being fatigued and heated, Edward 
threw himself upon a sofa in the wide, old-fashioned 
hall, and soon fell into a doze. It was quite dark 
when he was aroused by a heavy footstep. The 
parlor door opened, and, by the light that streamed 
through it, he perceived old Nanny Foster descend- 
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ing the stairs. Elinor, who had opened the door 
spoke a few words to her, and was about to retire, 
when the old woman arrested her steps. 

“Stop, Miss Elinor,” she said, “I want to say 
something to you. You know I always speak my 
mind. I ’ve knowed you since you was a baby, 
and always did it, and shall do it now. I think, 
miss, you are behaving very mean to your cousin. 
You know very well that Mr. Edward Clifton is in 
love with Miss Emily, and wanted to marry her, till 
he got jealous of her. Now, sich love tiffs as these 
soon pass over, if nobody stands in the war of lov- 
yers, keeping them apart; and, I am sorry to say, 
I think you are doing that very thing! Mr. Ed- 
ward is very rich, to be sure, and a great match ; 
but it isn’t honurble for a lady, ’specially sich quality 
as you are, to be standing in the way of another 
person, who has a better right to him.” 

Elinor was so astounded by this attack that, for a 
few moments, she could not collect herself. When 
she did so, she retired without a word, and closed 
the door. But the indomitable old woman was not 
to be thus quietly put down. She opened the par- 
lor door, and, obtruding her hard, sharp visage into 
the room, said— 

“T don’t know where you got your manners, miss, 
to shut the door in the face of a decent body that 
nursed you when you was a baby. But I'll tell you 
my mind, for all that. You’re in love with Mr. 
Edward yourself, I s’pose; but, I can tell you, you 
won’t git him. He ’ll marry Miss Emily yet.” 

A hand was laid on Nanny’s shoulder ; she turned, 
and disappeared like a snow-wreath. 

Edward entered the room, closed the door, and 
approached Nora. She was trembling like a leaf. 
He seated her upon the sofa, and said, kindly— 

“ Why suffer the insolence of that coarse and igno- 
rant old woman to distress you thus, Nora?” 

Nora could not speak ; her voice was choked, and 
tears began to fall. 

Edward sat by her quietly some minutes, till she 
was more calm, and then said— 

“ Nora, I was asleep on the sofa in the hall when 
Nanny aroused me. I overheard what she said ; 
and we must overlook her impertinence, in honor 
of the faithful creature’s motives. The tigress is 
not truer to her cubs than this poor woman is to the 
children whom she has served all their lives. With 
regard to myself,” he said, his voice getting a little 
husky, “ I must say that she is altogether wrong in 
her surmises. I do not love Emily; I have long ceased 
even to respect her. When I examine the feelings 
which now fill my whole heart for another, I doubt 
whether I ever did love her. Elinor, listen to me; 
look at me. I know that I cannot recommend my- 
self to you as I might once have done. I cannot 


ask you for the priceless gift of your affections at 
present. I can only pray you to listen to me with 
indulgence, and to subject me to any period of pro- 
bation you choose; but do not plunge me into de- 
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spair by a cold denial. Give me time ; let me show 
you how truly, how fervently I love you! Let me 
redeem myself in your opinion. Speak to me, dear 
Nora, and give me a little hope.” 

Elinor’s countenance had been deadly pale for 
some time. It now flushed to a deep crimson, and 
her drooping lids veiled her eyes. Edward took her 
hand and kissed it. It remained passive in his. 
He drew her head upon his shoulder, and a shower 
of bright tears rained from those tender eyes. 

It was never known to the veracious narrator of 
this history whether Elinor made any reply to the 
vehement pleadings of her lover. There is a sort 
of magnetism, however, between people thus situated 
which the uninitiated cannot understand, and which 
is an admirable substitute for words. One fact is 
ascertained ; Edward never complained of the taci- 
turnity of the lady of his love, and, before twenty- 
four hours were over, he made an authorized appli- 
cation to her father for her hand, which application, 
we may add, was favorably received. 

The joy of Mrs. Clifton at this realization of her 
dearest hopes may be conceived. The chagrin of 
old Nanny may also be left to the imagination of 
the reader. Luckily for her peace of mind ever 
after, she never knew that her own act had precipi- 
tated the event which she so much deplored. 

As for Emily, she was unable to conceal her mor- 
tification when her cousin’s engagement was an- 
nounced. She had no affection to disappoint; but 
her pride, vanity, and ambition were all deeply 
wounded, and she soon took occasion to make an- 








other visit to Baltimore. In less than two months 
after her departure, Mrs. Frederic Campbell was 
moving mountains to prepare for her an adequate 
bridal outfit. Emily’s intended husband was alto- 
gether an unexceptionablé person. He was a good 
deal older than herself, to be sure; but what did 
that matter? He was very rich, and had a fine 
house and several carriages. Among the numervous 
sources of satisfaction to Emily, in this connection, 
was the triumph of being married before her cousin. 
Her wedding was solemnized with great éclat ; she 
drove from church in her own carriage, and, in a 
few weeks, embarked for Europe, where, at the last 
accounts, she is represented to be as remarkable for 
the admiration which she attracts, as for the jealousy 
which she excites in her husband, who, a victim to 
paralysis, sojourns with his brilliant wife in every 
capital in Europe, and finds happiness and repose 
nowhere. Rumor says that Emily’s infant, which 
was left in Paris with a French nurse, is dead ; but, 
as she has never exhibited any signs of mourning, 
the charitable doubt the report. 

The marriage of Edward and Elinor took place in 
a few months. The love which Edward bore his 
wife was equaled by the reverence which he felt for 
the mother who had trained her up, and given her 
those high principles and domestic virtues which 
made her the charm, the stay, the comfort of his 
home. He felt that he was supremely blest; and 
no happier day ever dawned than that which united, 
by an indissoluble tie, the two families of Campbell 
and Clifton. 
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Ir is terrible to strive with an accusing conscience! 
I have tried to overcome my remorse by reflecting 
that what I had done was done, and could not be 
altered. I have tried to stifle my anguish by pray- 
ers, to atone for my crime by tears. All has been 
vain, because all has been selfish. 

I will make one more effort: I will try confession. 
Yes, I will confess not to Heaven only, but to earth. 
This humiliation may be blessed. Perhaps it may 
save some mother from errors like mine; from sor- 
rows like mine: I shall not then have suffered in 
vain ! 

I must give a sketch of my own history, in order 
to make my confession fully understood. I do this, 
not with a view to palliate my faults while acknow- 
ledging them. No; my sins are great, and not easily 
excused; but I know what none besides can, the 
causes which have made me thus capricious and 
erring. And, while I confess my errors, shall I 
not also expose their causes? It is the only way 
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in which I can hope my story may be of advan- 
tage to others. It would otherwise be like a warn- 
ing of danger, without showing any way of escape 
—it might terrify, it would not enlighten or im- 
prove. 

I trace all my“errors of feeling and conduct to the 
errors of my early education. I was an only child. 
My father was devoted to his business, and paid lit- 
tle attention to my training. He only called me to 
him to give me some pretty plaything, or dainty, 
and I liked him because of these pretty and nice 
things he brought me. When my humors and ap- 
petites were gratified, I was fond of him and glad to 
see him; at other times, I felt no more affection for 
him than for the cook; for she, too, pampered my 
appetite with all sweet and savory articles of food. 
My father never taught me; and I cannot now re- 
oall any early associations or ideas which rested on 
him for their origin. He had no moral power over 
my heart and mind. 
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My mother was a good manager; her house and 
table were always well arranged. She was fond of 
dress, but fonder of me; and, had she known how 
to train me judiciously, she would have done so. 
But she thought that the chief end of life was to 
live well, and that I needed a little of every good 
So that, from my 
cradle, I was pampered with every luxury, and thus 


thing she herself indulged in. 


taught to associate my happiness with my own gra- 
tifications of sense. I never loved any person be- 
cause they loved me; but only because they gave 
me things I loved. 

Ifow much is depending on early impressions! 
How great the responsibility of those who have the 
privilege of training children rationally! There is 
not an absurdity in habit, a prejudice in judgment, 
an error in principle, but we Americans are at liberty 
to correct it. And yet, in one respect, there is not 
a people on the face of the earth who err so wofully 
in the management of their children. We kill them, 
body or soul, and often both, by early indulgences 
of the appetite. They literally eat themselves to 
death. Hundreds of children perish every year of 
diseases caused by repletion. And many who, by 
the strength of their constitutions, survive this pam- 
pering, are rendered sluggish in mind, and feeble in 
body, selfish, irritable, and miserable for life. I 
speak now particularly of the childrei: of the rich. 
To the poor, in this respect, poverty is a blessing. 
Oh, I have felt what I would describe! I first re- 
member myself as a puny, sickly creature, exhaust- 
ed by the load of indigestible substances I was 
tempted to swallow. I have no doubt—indeed, I 
know that my temper was irritated by the stimulct- 
ing effects of the rich and racy condiments I was 
permitted to gorge myself with. I was restless, and 
almost always cross; but it was caused either by the 
cravings of a diseased stomach, or the pain of a bur- 
dened one. Thus passed my infancy, when impres- 
sions, never to be effaced in this world, were made 
on my mind, 

I was not sent to school till I was about seven years 
old, as my mother thought I was too feeble to bear 
the fatigue and confinement. She went with me 
the first day, when we enly staid half an hour, to see 
how I liked it. I recollect my first impressions of 
that school. They were pleasurable, very. Tho 
children were all so busy, and looked so happy, I 
thought I should like to be a scholar. 


my habits were totally averse to steady application. 


But, alas! 


I had only considered bocks as playthings, which 
were pretty enough when new and full of pictures ; 
but to pore over them day after day, to learn a les- 
son, was hateful. I had always been bribed to learn 
by the promise of something good to eat; I had no 
idea of any pleasure from the exercise of my rational 
or moral faculties. 


I was wholly a creature of sense 
I sucked my comfits when I should 
have studied my lesson; and, when the teacher took 
away my basket of confectionery, I was so angry I 


and passion. 
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threw away my book. The teacher punished me, 
and my mother took me from the school. 

“Poor child!” said my mother; “all her fault 
was eating a sugar-plum !” 

This first scene of my school life was type of the 
whole course till I was nearly fourteen. During 
these seven years, my mother had changed my 
school at least twenty times, besides keeping me a 
considerable part of each year at home. I think the 
teachers should bear some of the blame of this fickle- 
ness. I was, to be sure, a fretful, indolent, spoiled 
child; but I had capacity to learn, and, if my in- 
structors—I attended schools taught by men as well 
as ladies—had studied my disposition, and adapted 
their instructions accordingly, I do believe I might 
have been won to love books, and the discipline 
necessary to give me industrious habits and self- 
control would then have been comparatively easy. 
I believe this, because it was afterwards effected in 
part; and, had the same management commenced 
earlier, it might have been entirely successful. 

When I was about fourteen, a lady, a friend of 
my mother, and the confidant of all her troubles 
with respect to my education, strongly advised that 
I should be placed at a seminary in the country. 
She said it would improve my health, and the pre- 
ceptress was a lady of such excellent judgment and 
principles that, if anything could be done to improve 
me, she would be sure to spare no pains to effect it. 
My parents had begun to despair of my capacity. I 
had been pronounced incorrigibly dull by every 
teacher. My father was mortified, and my mother 
grieved, by my conduct; and so, as a last resource, 
they sent me to the country. 

Mrs. L*****, the preceptress, made many minute 
inquiries of my mother. I recollect them well ; and 
the expression of her countenance, too, when she 
looked over my trunks, and found one nearly filled 
with rich cakes, and confectionery, and essences, 
and rare juleps. She said nothing at that time, but 
she appeared afterwards to understand my disposi- 
tion perfectly. She took me into her own room, had 
a bed fitted up for me beside hers, and every night, 
after I retired, she sat down beside me and con- 
versed, At first, she said only a few words, perhaps 
some inquiries about my lesson or my thoughts, and 
a little explanation of what would be done the next 
day. By degrees, she introduced stories of the good 
scholars she had had, and then she repeated short 
poems, and pointed out their beauties, and endea- 

She 
and I 
remember the effect which some of those poems 
wrought on me. I think I may say, the first time 
my heart was ever melted by the pathos of senti- 


vored to make me comprehend and feei them. 
recited poetry in a most impressive manner ; 


ment was hearing her recite Wordsworth’s ballad, 
“We are Seven.” I wept; sweet tears they were ; 
for they had been called forth by sympathy with 
Mrs. L. bent over me and kissed my 
cheek. The tears were in her eyes, as she said— 


innocence. 
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“My child, Louisa, you will yet be all I can 
wish.” 

In this manner, without any appearance of undue 
solicitude on her part, she was winning my confi- 
dence. I thought it not strange she should talk 
thus with me, because I had always been used to so 
many attentions from my mother; but, had she not 
taken me to her own room, ler solicitude would 
have been remarked by the other scholars. But 
how different were my mother’s nightly salutations 
from that of Mrs. L.! 

“ Louisa, dear, how do you feel? Shall I get you 
anything to take before you go to sleep?” my kind, 
but mistaken mother would say. 

Mrs. L. never inquired about the state of my sto- 
mach; she gave me cordials for the heart and mind, 
and, by her skill, awakened such new and pleasant 
ideas, that I would lie quietly musing till I fell 
asleep. And this sleep was to me a very great 
blessing, for I had been, from an infant, troubled 
with restlessness through the night. 

For the first three months, I recited to Mrs. L. 
My les ons were very imperfectly studied, but she 
bore with me; for she said that my moral affections 
were strengthening, and that I was acquiring a 
taste for mental beauties. The process was slow, 
for I had been, as it were, indurated in my selfish 
appetites till I hardly felt a wish for social enjoy- 
ments. This was, in some measure, caused by my 
being an only child, and for that misfortune I was 
to be pitied. But at last I became fond of my 
schoolmates, and interested in my studies. I learned 
well, and my parents were astonished and delighted 
at my progress. The last year I spent with Mrs. L. 
was the happiest of my life, and it was the most use- 
ful. The truths which then dawned on my mind 
have been darkened by many shadows, but still they 
have never been totally obscured. Oh, why did I 
not remain longer in their light, till my vision had 
been strengthened to discern their fairest beauties ! 
I should not then have followed the delusions of 
sense and sjn. 

I was about sixteen when my father died, and my 
mother sent for me home immediately, and never 
afterwards permitted me to attend school. I cannot 
blame her; for she was solitary, indeed, and only 
seemed to live for my sake; but the circumstance 
was a fatal one to my improvement. I was not 
sufficiently strong in self-control to practice the les- 
sons of industry and forbearance my dear Mrs. L. 
had taught me; and my mother’s whole soul was 
absorbed in my happiness, which she thought could 
only be insured by indulgences. I became again 
the petted darling, and every luxury was sought for 
me. And this indolence seemed charming, and I 
thought it folly for those who were rich to trouble 
themselves about learning. 

My father had left us rich. 

For some years, I led a life of complete inanity. 
My mother took care of my wardrobe; and this, 
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with managing the house, gave her full employ- 
ment. I had little to do when at home, and I was 
not very fond of society, so that I was obliged to 
have recourse to the complaints of ill health to 
diversify my life. I had the dyspepsia one year, 
and was nervous the next, successively. And this 
might have continued to the end of my days, had 
not an incident, which occurred while I was on a 
tour to Canada, roused me once more to exertion. 
That incident introduced me to a Mr. C . Iwas 
pleased with him from the first, and I wished to 
I was tolera- 





make a favorable impression on him. 
bly handsome, I believe; my maid always told me 
I was beautiful; but Mrs, L. had warned me against 
being flattered by those I thought my inferiors—so, 
as no person but my maid had ever assured me I 
was beautiful, I did not quite think myself so. But 
There was no doubt of that; and I 
know I was rich. I 


I was rich. 
found means to let Mr. C 





had better not have boasted. He was a man of a 
fine mind and highly cultivated taste; and, after he 
found I had had the means so abundantly of educa- 
tion, he was less inclined to pardon the ignorance 
he could not but discover in me. He seemed to 
fear, too, that addressing me would make him ap- 
pear mercenary, 2s no one could think there was a 
fitness in our characters and tastes. Oh, how I did 
regret my wasted time! I would have given half 
my fortune for the benefit of one year’s improvement 
at Mrs. L.’s school. It could not be bought, how- 
ever. 

Mr. C did not propose for me, but said he 


thought he should visit Boston the next summer. 





I came home and set resolutely to my studies, re- 
solving I would redeem the time. But habit was too 
strong for my resolution. I had been indolent so 
long, that employment distressed me; and then I 
was ashamed to allow my ignorance to appear to 
those who attended to give me lessons, and I be- 
came more peevish and discontented,every day. I 
was dissatisfied with myself, and I had no kind Mrs. 
L. at hand to soothe my spirit by the pity which 
encourages. It was better for me, though, that I 
made the exertion, for I have never since had the 
dyspepsia, and I should never have been nervous if 
——My poor heart! when will it be still forever? 
Mr. C—— never came to Boston. He married a 
few months after I parted from him, and I heard of 
him at Washington with a fair and intelligent wife, 
to whom he seemed devoted. The disappointment 
was, for a time, very vexatious to me, because I had 
allowed him to know my partiality; and, to escape 
from my own thoughts, I went more into company. 
My mother had one excellence. She was sincere 
in her character. She never managed to get mea 
husband; in truth, I do not think she wished to 
have me married, because she feared I never would 
find a husband sufficiently kind. But she was grow- 
ing into years, and she was troubled at leaving me 


alone in the world. And she began to hint to me 
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that it was time I made a selection. A number of 
single gentlemen visited at our house, for our estab- 
lishment was elegant, and table such as a gourmand 
would worship. The character of our male visitors 
may be easily understood. They came to be feasted 
without any metaphor. There was little said or 
thought of “reason” or the “soul” at our table. But 
we had delicious soups and rich wines. 

I married Mr. M——. He offered himself to me 
because I was rich; I accepted because I was nearly 
thirty, and feared I should not do better. There 
was no love on either side; but we lived together 
tolerably well till after my mother’s death, which 
happened about a year after my marriage. I 
mourned her loss ; but it was a selfish feeling entire- 
ly, because she had saved me frem all domestic 
eares, and I did not see how I could live without 
her. Soon my troubles began. I could not manage 
the household as my mother had done, though I 
harassed myself with constant cares; and my hus- 
band found fault continually. An epicure is always 
selfish. Never, never let any woman, who wishes 
for domestic happiness, marry a man whose soul is 
in his palate. A gourmand will be a tyrant—a 
eapricious, unreasonable tyrant. My husband was 
a tyrant, and, in witnessing the paroxysms of rage 
into which he would be thrown, when disappointed 
of any good thing on which he had set his appetite, 
gave me more impressive lessons than sermons could 
have done. I am persuaded that those who would 
be happy must be temperate in all things; and that 
excess in eating is as wicked as excess in drinking. 

But I linger on circumstances that may seem 
trifling. They are trifling compared with what I 
must tell. The confession must be made. It shall 
be, though my heart break in the effort. 

The second year after my mother’s decease, I be- 
eame a mother myself. My daughter, my sweet, 
lovely child! still thy image lives in my heart. 
When thinking of thy first smile, of the pressure of 
thy soft cheek to mine, I can yet feel the thrill of 
pleasure that agitated my bosom. It is a blessed 
thing to have the affections called forth. I had 
never loved till I loved my child. The affection I 
bore my own mother was a selfish feeling, and al- 
ways had regard to what she did forme. This was 
the fault partly of my education, and partly of cir- 
eumstances. But when I looked on my little deli- 
eate babe, my own, a being dependent on my care, 
and one that I could make happy, oh! my heart was 
drawn towards it with a yearning of fondness, hope, 
delight, that was perfectly new and almost overpow- 
ering! I could have laid down my life for her :— 


and yet I murdered her! 

Righteous Heaven! was this the punishment of 
my early self-indulgence ? 

Though I loved my child, and earnestly wished to 
train her rightly, I was not fitted for the task. Now 
it was that I felt the deficiencies of my own educa- 
tion. The lessons of Mrs. L. had impressed my 








mind with a sense of my infirmities of temper and 
inconsistencies of conduct, but I did not stay long 
enough with her to learn how to correct them. I 
knew I had been wrongly managed, but I had not 
discriminated the manner or degree. Like many 
other superficial reasoners, I thought the reverse of 
wrong must be right. My mother, I knew, had in 
dulged me too much; and so I determined not to 
indulge my child at all. I made no difference be- 
tween those indulgences that excite the passions or 
gratify the appetite, and those which call forth and 
foster the kind affections and moral feelings. My 
whole system was one of rigid self-denial. The con- 
sequence was, my child feared me, and she never 
was happy with me. She loved the nursery girl 
much better than me, and that was a source of con- 
stant grief and vexation. I used frequently to send 
away the girl and let Caroline cry as long as I 
dared, to punish her for not choosing to have me 
feed her, and dress her, &c. I fear it was to gratify 
my own temper as much as to govern hers, that I 
exerted my authority. None but those who have 
subdued their own passions are fit to be intrusted 
with children. They may otherwise love children, 
but they will not be just towards them. 

It was in the month of June—a bright, balmy day 
—such an one as seems designed for human enjoy- 
ment, when, to be happy, we have only to open the 
heart to the sweet sunny influences around us; and 
yet, if the heart is not right, how wretched we may 
be! I was unhappy that day. Some difference 
with my husband had occurred at the breakfast- 
table. Since the birth of my daughter, we had 
lived in much better harmory; he had been more 
reasonable, as he knew I must attend to the child, 
when anything had gone wrong in our household 
affairs. And I believe he loved me more as the mo- 
ther of his child than as his wife ; for he was doat- 
ingly fond of Caroline, and our chief difficulties now 
arose respecting her. He insisted that I was harsh 
with her, and that it made her obstinate; and then 
he told a long story about his own mother, and how 
she used to persuade her children—not hire or drivs 
them—but reason with them. 

We had differed that morning in our opinions re- 
specting the time when Caroline should be obliged 
to learn her lessons steadily. I wanted her to comm- 
mence then, for she was three years old; my hus- 
band thought it was well enough, if she chose to 
learn, but insisted that no compulsion should be 
used. But, notwithstanding what he said, I went 
out and purchased books, and determined to com- 
mence that very day, and that she should take her 
lessons at regular hours every day, whether she were 
or were not pleased. I came home in no pleasant 
humor; for I had bowed to a lady who did not re- 
turn my salute, and I felt enraged at her insolence. 
With these feelings of anger uppermost in my mind, 
I entered the nursery. Never shall I forget the 
sweet looks of my child at that moment. She was 











THE CALL. 





sitting on a cushion, with her face towards the door, 
the sunlight streamed through the window curtain, 
its beams fell on her pale-yellow hair, and the ring- 
lets seemed clusters of pure gold. The nursery- 
maid had been twisting roses among her curls, and 
the little creature was passionately fond of flowers ; 
so, when I entered, she looked up to me with a laugh 
of such heartfelt joy that I had come to see her 
pretty roses, and her blue eyes sparkled with a light 
that made the sunbeams dim—it was the light of a 
happy and innocent heart. 

“T have brought a new book for you, Caroline,” 
said I. 

“ My roses, mother; see my pretty roses!” said 
the child. 

I turned to the maid, and bade her take off the 
roses, for Caroline should say her lesson. I spoke 
sternly, and Caroline began to weep; I minded no- 
thing of her tears, but took her on my knee and 
gave her the book. 

She threw it on the floor, and cried for her roses. 
I ordered the maid to go down with the roses ; and, 
when she was gone, I told Caroline that she should 
pick up her book and read to me. She refused to 
pick up her book; she was obstinate; but then I 
had provoked it by my own imprudence in teazing 
her to read when her mind was engrossed with an- 
other object. I should then only have told her of 
the rose, how it was spelt, and shown her the picture 
of it, and told her stories about it, that would have 
made her interested to learn more. What tyrants 
we are with our children, when, instead of aiding 
their ideas, we would force them to understand ours ! 

I had not succeeded to make Caroline pick up her 
book, when the maid entered to say Mrs. F**** 
was in the parlor. Mrs. F**** was a very proud 
and very fashionable lady, and I was glad to receive 
a call from her; but, in my struggles with Caroline, 
I had quite discomposed my dress, and this made 
me excessively angry with the child. Never before 
had I felt so towards her. I wanted to punish her 
severely. The maid offered to take her, but I bade 
her go down and say I would come soon; and then 
I told Caroline I should shut her in my dark closet 
while I was gone. She had always been afraid to 
be alone in the dark, and one of the very few things 
in which I had uniformly indulged her was to have 
a light burning through the night. If she ever 
awoke, and found herself in the dark, she had al- 
ways been frightened. 

When I told her I should put her in the dark 
closet, she screamed as loudly as possible, and I 
hurried her in quick, before she had time to yield, 
because I feared Mrs. F. would hear her shrieks. I 
locked the door and took the key, to prevent the 
maid from letting the child out, as I thought that 
would destroy all the salutary effects of the punish- 
ment. I tell all these minute particulars that I may 
be judged truly. I confess my faults; but yet I did 
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not seem to myself to act unreasonably at the time. 
Are there not others who have deceived themselv-s, 
and been cruel when they only meant to correct ? 

Caroline had given one long shriek as I shut the 
door. “Mother! mother! it is dark! all dark!” 
was the last I heard her say. 

Mrs. F**** was extremely polite, and she stayed 
a long time; I cannot tell how long. My heart 
misgave me every moment; I wished she would go, 
for I thought of my poor babe. But she had to tell 
me of her new bonnet, and ask my opinion of the 
trimming, and advise me to employ her milliner— 
such was our discourse while my child was dying ! 

The moment she was gone I rushed up stairs, and 
called “ Caroline!” “Caroline!” as I unlocked the 
door. She did not answer. She lay extended on 
the floor of the closet—her eyes rolled up till only 
the white glared in their sockets—her features con- 
Why dwell 
on this scene? Horror! horror! is all the word 


vulsed—and purple as with suffocation. 


that can express my feelings. 

The physician reported she died by fits. The 
world believed it; her father never knew otherwise ; 
but on my conscience the burden of her death has 
lain like a mountain of fire, burning while it bowed 
me to the earth. 

“Tt is dark! all dark !” sounds constantly in my 
“Tt is dark! all dark !” to me, indeed! Would 
that I could place my trust in the God of light! 


ears. 





THE CALL. 


- BY MARY MAY. 
Come, thou beloved, come, 
While yet the morning of thy life is bright, 
And thou art bounding in its joyous light, 
Come to thy sheltering home! 


It lies not far from thee, 
Even on its threshold have thy footeteps trod; 
A court within the mansion of thy God, 
Enter, and thou wilt see. 


Thy Father dwells therein— 
He seeks to lead thee forth ’mid pleasant ways, 
Give Him the homage of thy youthful days, 
And Heavenly blessings win. 


Thou wilt not find repose 
Amid the fading world’s delusive toys; 
Come thou, and seek the more abiding joys 
Which only virtue knows. 


Then, when fierce storms assail, 
And doubts and fears perplex thy wildered mind, 
A covert from the tempest thou wilt find— 

A hope that ne’er shall fail. 


Then shall thy full heart say— 
“Father, one day within thy courts with thee 
Is better than a thousand are to me 

When thou art far away.” 





HOW TIME 





PASSES! 


BY PENNY PATCH. 


How Time passes! but yesterday 

I was a young girl in my prime, 
Blushing in womanhood, and gay, 

And heeding not thee—treach’rous Time. 


How Time passes! methinks I see 
My mother, with her deep blue eye 
Film’d with a tear—while she 
Turns sadly from my gambols nigh 


I see her failing, wasting, now 
Beneath Consumption’s hollow glare— 
Brightening her broad and dazzling brow, 
As if for Heaven—making fair. 


My baby brother now I see, 
Whose cradle I so often rocked, 
And sang my childish lullaby, 
While his large eyes al! sleeping mocked. 


Our humble room—nor strange nor bare, 
Though little it had to adorn; 

My mind calls up each homely chair—- 
The windows towards eve and morn. 


Well, Time passed on—too quickly on ; 
My baby brother smiled and died ; 

My mother, too—*I come, my son!” 
The wasted victim feebly cried. 


Now tossed upon that world so chill, 
Where none felt for me, and none cared 
How I grew up—for good or ill, 
Or how the cast-of orphan fared. 


o 


Poor and unloved, a timid girl, 
I shrank from all, and drew me up 

In my lone thoughts—for the great world 
Had offered me a bitter cup. 


“Wealth! wealth!” yes, thus they cried—for me! 
For me, riches and honors came : 

Aan Indian uncle died at sea— 
I was the last of his proud name. 


Now dawned a great and vivid day— 
I was ali beauty and all grace— 

And poets lent their unbought lay 
To leud and halo my poor face. 


I was amazed—my bowed head 
Rose slowly from my bruised breast; 
They did but mock me when they said 
I was, of all the world, most blest. 


Come back, 0 mother! Brother, come! 
Without you all the world is blank; 
Come back! the light of my old home; 
Come back! the echo my heart sank. 
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How Time passes! I was a bride, 

The choice of one who wooed my gold; 
My tears have fallen—in my pride 

I’ve cursed this paltry wealth untold. 


How Time passes! The widow now 
Knows but one comfort or one joy, 

Which centres in the sunlit brow 
Of all she has—her ruddy boy. 


My child! my child! on, he will bring 
Some healing for my stricken heart. 

My child! my child! see how I cling 
To this one hope—the better part! 


Hope nerved me when I saw my son 
So like my brother—and I dared 
To love again. But Time passed on, 
And withered all he should have spared. 


My lovely boy! soon his fine eye 

Shone with strange glow—a quenchless glow; 
He ’d lay aside his toys and sigh— 

His little step was tired and slow. 


And then he ceased to play or sing 
About my knee, or on the green; 

And summer flowers he would bring, 
Then talk of Heaven—his world unseen. 


Ah! well I marked the startling glow 
Which on my mother’s cheek had shone; 
Death’s seal was set—nor was he slow 
To claim all I could eall my own. 


In vain I hovered o’er his bed, 
Hanging in madness on his breath ; 
Once, only once, he smiled, and said— 
“Weep not, my mother—’tis but death !” 


Death! Oh, ’twas he! Too well I knew 
The marks and lineaments he traced; 

Yes, this was death—fearful and true, 
Stealing the idol he had graced. 


Gone in thy early beauty, gone! 
Ere thy young bud of promise oped; 
Son of my heart! with thee I mourn 
All that I ever loved or hoped. 


And this is life—this that rare Time 
That beckoned me, as I went on 

From childhood to my makien prime, 
From mother, brother, and from son. 


Yes, this is life—that little span— 
Crowded unto sigh, and hope, and tear, 
While Death mocks every subtle plan, 
Or tissue, that we weave out here. 











MR. HARRISON’S CONFESSIONS. 


(Concluded from page 388.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Tae next morning I met Miss Horsman. 

“ ¢8o you dined at Mr. Bullock’s yesterday, Mr. 
Harrison? Quite a family party, I hear. They 
are quite charmed with you, and your xnowledge 
of chemistry. Mr. Bullock told me so, in Hodgson’s 
shop, just now. Miss Bullock is a nice girl, eh, Mr. 
Harrison?’ She looked sharply at me. Of course, 
whatever I thought, I could do nothing but assent. 
‘A nice little fortune, too, three thousand pounds, 
Consols, from her own mother.’ 

“What did I care? She might have three mil- 
lions, for me. I had begun to think a good deal 
about money, though, but not in connection with 
her. I had been doing up our books, ready to send 
out our Christmas bills, and had been wondering 
how far the vicar would consider three hundred a 
year, with a prospect of increase, would justify me 
me in thinking of Sophy. Think of her I could not 
help; and the more I thought of how good, and 
sweet, and pretty, she was, the more I felt that she 
ought to have far more than I could offer. Besides, 
my father was a shopkeeper, and I saw the vicar 
had a sort of respect for family. I determined to 
try and be very attentive to my profession. I was 
as civil as could be to every one; and wore the nap 
off the brim of my hat by taking it off so often. 

“T had my eyes open to every glimpse of Sophy. 
I am overstocked with gloves now, that I bought at 
tsat time, by way of making errands into the shops 
where I saw her black gown. I bought pounds 
upon pounds of arrow-root, till I was tired of the 
eternal arrow-root puddings Mrs. Rose gave me. I 
asked her if she could not make bread of it, but she 
seemed to think that would be expensive; so I took 
to soap as a safe purchase. I believe soap improves 
by keeping. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Tue more I knew of Mrs. Rose, the better I 
liked her. She was sweet, and kind, and motherly, 
and we never had any rubs. I hurt her once or 
twice, I think, by cutting her short in her long 
stories about Mr. Rose. But I found out that when 
she had plenty to do, she did not think of him quite 
so much ; so I expressed a wish for some Corazza 
shirts, and in the puzzle of devising how they were 


to be cut out, she forgot Mr. Rose for some time. | 








I was still more pleased by her way about some legacy 
her elder brother left her. I don’t know the amount, 
but it was something handsome, and she might have 
set up housekeeping for herself; but instead, she 
told Mr. Morgan (who repeated it to me), that she 
should continue with me, as she had quite an elder 
sister’s interest in me. 

“ The ‘ country young lady,’ Miss Tyrrell, returned 
to Miss Tomkinson’s after the holidays. She had 
an enlargement of the tonsils, which required to be 
frequently touched with caustic, so I often called to 
see her. Miss Caroline always received me, and 
kept me talking in her washed-out style, after I had 
seen my patient. One day she told me she thought 
she had a weakness about the heart, and would be 
glad if I would bring my stethoscope the next time, 
which I accordingly did; and while I was on my 
knees listening to the pulsations, one of the young 
ladiez came in. She said: E 

“¢Oh dear! I never! I beg your pardon, ma’am,’ 
and scuttled out. There was not much the matter 
with Miss Caroline’s heart; a little feeble in action 
or so, a mere matter of weakness and general lan- 
guor. When I went down I saw two or three of the 
girls peeping out of the half-closed school-room door, 
but they shut it immediately and I heard them 
laughing. The next time I called, Miss Tomkinson 
was sitting in state to receive me. 

“ *Miss Tyrrell’s throat does not seem to make 
much progress. Do you understand the case, Mr. 
Harrison? or should we have further advice? I 
think Mr. Morgan would probably know more about 
it.’ 

“T assured her it was the simplest thing in the 
world ; that it always implied a little torpor in the 
constitution, and that we preferred working through 
the system, which of course was a slow process, and 
that the medicine the young lady was taking (iodide 
of iron) was sure to be successful, although the pro- 
gress wotid not be rapid. She bent her head, and 
said, ‘It might be so; but she confessed she had 
more confidence in medicines which had some 
effect.’ 

“She seemed to expect me to tell her something; 
but I had nothing to say, and accordingly I bade 
good-by. Somehow Miss Tomkinson always man- 
aged to make me feel very small, by a succession of 
snubbings; and whenever I left her I had always 
to comfort myself under her contradictions by saying 
to myself, ‘ Her saying it is so does not make it so.’ 
Or I invented good retorts which I might have made 
to her brusque speeches if I had but thought of them 
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at the right time. But it was provoking that I had 
not had the presence of mind to recollect them just 
when they were wanted. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“On the whole, things went on smoothly. Mr. 
Holden’s legacy came in just about this time; and 
I felt quite rich. Five hundred pounds would fur- 
nish the house, I thought, when Mrs. Rose left and 
Sophy came. I was delighted, too, to imagine that 
Sophy perceived the difference of my manner to her 
from what it was to any one else, and that she was 
embarrassed and shy in consequence, but not dis- 
pleased with me for it. All was so flourishing that 
I went about on wings instead of feet. We were 
very busy, without having anxious cases. My le- 
gacy was paid into Mr. Bullock’s hands, who united 
a little banking business to his profession of law. 
In return for his advice about investments (which I 
never meant to take, having a more charming, if 
less profitable, mode in my head), I went pretty 
frequently to teach him his agricultural chemistry. 
I was so happy in Sophy’s blushes that I was uni- 
versally benevolent, and desirous of giving pleasure 
to every one. I went, at Mrs. Bullock’s general 
invitation, to dinner there one day unexpectedly ; 
but there was such a fuss of ill-concealed preparation 
consequent upon my coming, that I never went 
again. Her little boy came in, with an audibly 
given message from the cook, to ask— 

“ «Tf this was the gentleman as she was to send 
in the best dinner service and dessert for?” 

“T looked deaf, but determined never to go again. 

“ Miss Bullock and I, meanwhile, became rather 
friendly. We found out that we mutually disliked 
each other; and were contented with the discovery. 
If people are worth anything, this sort of non-liking 
is a very good beginning of friendship. Every 
good quality is revealed naturally and slowly, and 
is a pleasant surprise. I found out that Miss Bul- 
lock was sensible, and even sweet-tempered, when 
not irritated by her step-mother’s endeavors to show 
her off. But she would sulk for hours after Mrs. 
Bullock’s offensive praise of her good points. And 
I never saw such a black passion as she Went into 
when she suddenly came into the room when Mrs. 
Bullock was telling me of all the offers she had had. 

“My legacy made me feel up to extravagance. 
I scoured the country for a glorious nosegay of 
camelias, which I sent to Sophy on Valentine’s day. 
I durst not add a line, but I wished the flowers could 
speak, and tell her how I loved her. 


“ T called on Miss Tyrrell that day. Miss Caroline 


was more simpering and affected than ever; and full 
of allusions to the day. 

“ «Do you affix much sincerity of meaning to the 
little gallantries of this day, Mr. Harrison ?’ asked 





she inalanguishing tone. I thought of my camelias, 
and how my heart had gone with them into Sophy’s 
keeping; and I told her I thought one might often 
take advantage of such a time to hint at feelings one 
dared not fully express. 

“T remembered afterwards the forced display she 
made, after Miss Tyrrell left the room, of a valentine. 
But I took no notice at the time; my head was full 
of Sophy. 

“Tt was on that very day that John Brouncker, 
the gardener to all of us who had small gardens to 
keep in order, fell down and injured his wrist se- 
verely, (I don’t give you the details of the case, 
because they would not interest you, being too tech- 
nical; if you ’ve any curiosity, you will find them in 
the Lancet of August in that year.) We all liked 
John, and this accident was felt like a town’s mis- 
fortune. The gardens, too, just wanted doing up. 
Both Mr. Morgan and I went directly to him. It 
was a very awkward case, and his wife and children 
He himself was in great distress 
at being thrown out of work. He begged us to do 
something that would cure him speedily, as he could 
not afford to be laid up, with six children depending 
on him for bread. We did not say much before him, 
but we both thought the arm would haye to come 
off; and it was his right arm. We talked it over 
when we came out of the cottage. Mr. Morgan had 
no doubt of the necessity. I went back at dinner- 
time to see the poor fellow. He was feverish and 
anxious. He had caught up some expression of 
Mr. Morgan’s in the morning, and had guessed the 
measure we had in contemplation. He bade his 
wife leave the room, and spoke to me by myself. 

“ «Tf you please, sir, I’d rather be done for at 
once than have my arm taken off, and be a burden 
to my family. I’m not afraid of dying, but I could 
not stand being a cripple for life, eating bread, and 
not able to earn it.’ 

“The tears were in his eyes with earnestness. I 
had all along been more doubtful about the necessity 
of the amputation than Mr. Morgan. I knew the 
improved treatment of such cases. In his days 
there was much more of the rough and ready in 
surgical practice; so I gave the poor fellow some 
hope. 

“Tn the afternoon, I met Mr. Bullock. 

“ *So you ’re to try your hand at an amputation 
to-morrow, I hear. Poor John Brouncker! I used 
to tell him he was not careful enough about his 
ladders. Mr. Morgan is quite excited about it. He 
asked me to be present, and see how well a man from 
Guy’s could operate ; he says he is sure you 'll do it 
beautifully. Pah! no such sights for me, thank 
you.’ 

“Ruddy Mr. Bullock went a shade or two paler 
at the thought. 

“ «Curious! how professionally a man views these 
thins. Here’s Mr. Morgan, who has been all along 
as proud of you as if you were his own son, abso- 


were crying sadly. 
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lutely rubbing his hands at the idea of this crowning 
glory, this feather in your cap! He told me just 
now, he knew he had always been too nervous to be 
a good operator; and had therefore preferred send- 
ing for White from Chesterton. But now any one 
might have a serious accident who liked, for you 
would be always at hand.’ 

“T told Mr. Bullock, I really thought we might 
avoid the amputation; but his mind was pre-occu- 
pied with the idea of it, and he did not care to listen 
tome. The whole town was full of it. That is a 
chart in a little town, everybody is so sympatheti- 
eally full of the same events. Even Miss Horsman 
stopped me to ask after John Brouncker with inte- 
rest; but she threw cold water upon my intention 
of saving the arm. 

“ ¢ As for the wife and family, we ‘ll take care of 
them. Think what a fine opportunity you have of 
showing off, Mr. Harrison !’ 

“ That was just like her. Always ready with her 
suggestions of ill-natured or interested motives. 

“Mr. Morgan heard my proposal of a mode of 
treatment by which I thought it possible that the 
arm might be saved. 

“ ¢T differ from you, Mr. Harrison,’ said he. ‘I 
regret it, but I differ in toto from you. Your kind 
heart deceives you in this instance. There is no 
doubt that amputation must take place—not later 
than to-morrow morning, I should say. I have 
made myself at liberty to attend upon you, sir; I 
shall be happy to officiate as your assistant. Time 
was when I should have been proud to be principal, 
but a little trembling in my arm incapacitates me.’ 

“T urged my reasons upon him again; but he was 
obstinate. He had, in fact, boasted so much of my 
acquirements as an operator, that he was unwilling 
I should lose this opportunity of displaying my skill. 
He could not see that there would be greater skill 
evinced in saving the arm; nor did I think of this 
at the time. I grew angry at his old-fashioned 
narrow-mindedness, as I thought it; and I became 
dogged in my resolution to adhere to my own course, 
We parted very coolly; and I went straight off to 
John Brouncker to tell him I believed that I could 
save the arm, if he would refuse to have it ampu- 
tated. When I calmed myself a little, before going 
in and speaking to him, I could not help acknow- 
ledging that we should run some risk of locked-jaw ; 
but, on the whole, and after giving most earnest 
conscientious thought to the case, I was sure that 
my mode of treatment would be the better. 

“He was a sensible man. I told him the differ- 
ence of opinion that existed between Mr. Morgan 
and myself. I said that there might be some little 
risk attending the non-amputation; but that I 
should guard against it, and I trusted that I should 
be able to preserve his arm. 

“Under God’s blessing,’ said he, reverently. I 
bowed my head. I don’t like to talk too frequently 
of the dependence which I always felt on that holy 














blessing, as to the result of my efforts; but I was 
glad to hear that speech of John’s, because it showed 
a calm and faithful heart; and I had almost certain 
hopes of him from that time. 

“We agreed that he should tell Mr. Morgan the 
reason of his objections to the amputation, and his 
reliance on my opinion. I determined to recur to 
every book I had relating to such cases, and to con- 
vinee Mr. Morgan, if I could, of my wisdom. Un- 
luckily, I found out afterwards that he had met 
Miss Horsman in the time that intervened before I 
saw him again at his own house that evening; and 
she had more than hinted that I shrank from per- 
forming the operation, ‘for very good reasons, 20 
doubt. She had heard that the medical students in 
London were a bad set, and were not remarkable 
for regular attendance in the hospitals. She might 
be mistaken ; but she thought it was, perhaps, quite 
as well poor John Brouncker had not his arm cut 
off by——Was there not such a thing as mortifica- 
tion coming on after a clumsy operation? It was, 
perhaps, only a choice of deaths !’ 

“Mr. Morgan had been stung at all this. Per- 
haps I did not speak quite respectfully enough; I 
was a good deal excited. We only got more and 
more angry with each other; though he, to do him 
justice, was as civil as could be all the time, think- 
ing that thereby he concealed his vexation and dis- 
appointment. He did not try to conceal his anxiety 
about poor John. I went home weary and dispirited. 
I made up, and took the necessary applications to 
John; and, promising to return with the dawn of 
day—I would fain have stayed, but I did not wish 
him to be alarmed about himself—I went home, and 
resolved to sit up and study the treatment of similar 
cases. 

“ Mrs. Rose knocked at the door. 

“Come in!’ said I, sharply. 

“She said she had seen I had something on my 
mind all day, and she could not go to bed without 
asking if there was nothing she could do. She was 
good and kind; and I could not help telling her a 
little of the truth. She listened pleasantly; and I 
shook her warmly by the hand, thinking that, though 
she might not be very wise, her good heart made 
her worth a dozen keen, sharp, hard people like 
Miss Horsman. 

“ Wher I went at daybreak, I saw John’s wife for 
a few minutes outside of the door. She seemed to 
wish her husband had been in Mr. Morgan’s hands 
rather than mine; but she gave me as good an ac- 
count as I dared to hope for of the manner in which 
her husband had passed the night. This was con- 
firmed by my own examination. 

“ When Mr. Morgan and I visited him together 
later on in the day, John said what we had agreed 
upon the day before ; and I told Mr. Morgan openly 
that it was by my advice that amputation was de- 
He did not speak to me till we had left the 
Then he said, ‘ Now, sir, from this time I 


clined. 
house. 
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consider this case entirely in your hands. Only 
remember the poor fellow has a wife and six chil- 
dren. In case you come round to my opinion, re- 
member that Mr. White could come over, as he has 
done before, for the operation.’ 

“So! Mr. Morgan believed I declined operating 
because I felt myself incapable. Very well! Iwas 
much mortified. 

“An hour after we parted, I received a note to 


this effect :— 


“*Dear Str: I will take the long round to-day, 
to leave you at liberty to attend to Brouncker’s case, 
which I feel to be a very responsible one. 

“<«J, MorGaAN.’ 

“This was kindly done. I went back, as soon as 
I could, to John’s cottage. While I was in the in- 
ner room with him, I heard the Miss Tomkinsons’ 
Miss 
Tomkinson came in, and evidently was poking and 
enuffing about. (Mrs. Brouncker told her that I was 
within; and within I resolved to be, till they had 
gone.) 

“What is this close smell ?’ asked she. 


voices outside. They had called to inquire. 


‘T am 
afraid you are not cleanly. Cheese !—cheese in this 
cupboard! No wonder there is an unpleasant smell. 
Don’t you know how particular you should be about 
being clean when there is illness about ?” 

“ Mrs. Brouncker was exquisitely clean in general, 
and was piqued at these remarks. 

“<Tf you please, ma’am, I could not leave John 
yesterday to do any housework, and Jenny put the 
dinner things away. She is but eight years old.’ 

“But this did not satisfy Miss Tomkinson, who 
was evidently pursuing the course of her observa- 
tion. 

“Fresh butter, I Well now, Mrs. 
Brouncker, do you know I don’t allow myself fresh 
butter at this time of the year ? 
indeed, with such extravagance ?’ 


declare ! 
How can you save, 


“Please, ma'am,’ answered Mrs. Brouncker, 
‘you ’d think it strange if I was to take such liber- 
ties in your house as you ’re taking here.’ 

No! Miss 


The only 


“T expected to hear a sharp answer. 
Tomkinson liked true, plain-speaking. 
person in whom she would tolerate roundabout 
ways of talking was her sister. 

“Well, that ’s true,’ she said. 
Fresh butter is ox- 


* Still, you must 
not be above taking advice. 
travagant at this time of the year. However, you’re 
a good kind of woman, and I ’ve a great respect for 
John. Send Jenny for some broth as soon as he 
can take it. Come, Caroline, we have got to go on 
to Williame’s.’ 

“But Miss Caroline said that she was tired, and 
would rest where she was till Miss Tomkinson came 
back. 


When she was alone with 


I was a prisoner for some time, I found. 
Miss Brouncker, she 
said— 
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“You must not be hurt by my sister’s abrupt 
manner. She means well. She has not much 
imagination or sympathy, and cannot understand 
the distraction of mind produced by the illness of a 
worshiped husband.’ 

“T could hear the loud sigh of commiseration 
which followed this speech. Mrs. Brouncker said— 

“ «Please, ma’am, I don’t worship my husband. I 
would not be so wicked.’ 

“Goodness! You don’t think it wicked, do you? 
For my part, if . . . I should worship—lI should 
adore him.’ 

“T thought she need not imagine such improbable 
But sturdy Mrs. Brouncker said again— 

I ’ve not 

I know 


cases. 

“*T hope I know my duty better. 
learned my Commandments for nothing. 
whom I ought to worship.’ 

“Just then the children came in, dirty and un- 
And now Miss Caroline’s 
real nature peeped out. She spoke sharply to them, 
and asked them if they had no manners, little pigs 
as they were, to come brushing against her silk gown 
She sweetened herself again; and was 


washed, I have no doubt. 


in that way? 
as sugary as love when Miss Tomkinson returned 
for her, accompanied by one whose voice, ‘like 
winds in summer sighing,’ I knew to be my dear 
Sophy’s. 

“She did not say much; but what she did say, 
and the manner in which the spoke, was tender and 
compassionate in the highest degree; and she came 
to take the four little ones back with her to the 
vicarage, in order that they might be out of their 
mother’s way; the older two might help at home. 
She offered to wash their hands and faces; and, 
when I emerged from my inner chamber, after the 
Miss Tomkinsons had left, I found her with a 
chubby child on her knees, bubbling and sputtering 
against her white, wet hand, with a face bright, 
rosy, and merry under the operation. Just as I 
came in, she said to him, ‘ There, Jemmy, now I can 
kiss you with this nice clean face.’ 

“She colored when she saw me. 
speaking, and I liked her silence. She was silent 
now, and I ‘lo’ed a’ the better.’ I gave my direc- 
tions to Mrs. Brouncker, and hastened to overtake 
Sophy and the children; but they had gone round 
by the lanes, I suppose, for I saw nothing of them. 

“T was very anxious about the case. At night I 
went again. Miss Horsman had been there; I be- 
lieve she was really kind among the poor, but she 
could not help leaving a sting behind her every- 
where. She had been frightening Mrs. Brouncker 
about her husband; and been, I have no doubt, ex- 
pressing her doubts of my skill ; for Mrs. Brouncker 


I liked her 


began— 

“Oh, please, sir, if you "ll only let Mr. Morgan 
take off his arm! 
you for not being able to do it.’ 

“T told her it was from no doubt of my own com- 
petency to perform the operation that I wished to 


I will never think the worse of 
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save the arm; but that he himself was anxious to 
have it spared. 

“Ay, bless him! he frets about not earning 
enough to keep us, if he’s crippled; but, sir, I don’t 
care about that. I would work my fingers to the 
bone, and so would the children; I’m sure we’d be 
proud to do for him, and keep him, God bless him! 
It would be far better to have him only with one 
arm than to have him in the churchyard. Miss 
Horsman says’ 

“*Confound Miss Horsman!’ said I. 

“¢ Thank you, Mr. Earrison,’ said her well-known 
voice behind me. 





She had come out, dark as it was, 
to bring some old linen to Mrs. Brouncker; for, as 
I said before, she was very kind to all the poor peo- 
ple of Duncombe. 

“*T beg your pardon;’ for I really was sorry for 
my speech, or rather, that she had heard it. 

“*There is no occasion for any apology,’ she re- 
plied, drawing herself up, and pinching her lips into 
a very venomous shape. 

“ John was doing pretty well; but, of course, the 
3efore I left, 
take off the arm; she 


danger of locked-jaw was not over. 
his wife entreated me to 
wrung her hands in her passionate entreaty. ‘Spare 
Miss 
It was mortifying enough ; but 


him to me, Mr. Harrison!’ she implored. 
Horsman stood by. 
I thought of the power which was in my hands, as 
I firmly believed, of saving the limb; and I was in- 
flexible. 

“You cannot think how pleasantly Mrs. Rose’s 
sympathy came in on my return. To be sure, she 
did not understand one word of the case which I 
detailed to her; but she listened with interest, and, 
as long as she held her tongue, I thought she was 
really taking it in; but her first remark was as mal- 
apropos as could be. 

“*You are anxious to save the tibia; I see com- 
pletely how difficult that will be. My late husband 
had a case exactly similar, and I remember his 
anxiety; but you must not distress yourself too 
much, my dear Mr. Harrison; I have no doubt it 
will end well.’ 

“T knew she had no grounds for this assurance, 
and yet it comforted me. 

“ However, as it happened, John did fully as well 
as I could hope—of course, he was long in rallying 
his strength; and, indeed, sea air was evidently so 
necessary for his complete restoration, that I ac- 
cepted, with gratitude, Mrs. Rose’s proposal of 
sending him to Highport for a fortnight or three 
weeks. Her kind generosity in this matter made 
me more desirous than ever of paying her every 
mark of respect and attention. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Anout this time there was a sale at Ashmeadow, 
a pretty house in the neighborhood of Duncombe. 
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It was likewise an easy walk, and the spring days 
tempted many people thither, who had no intention 
of buying anything, but who liked the idea of ram- 
bling through the woods, gay with early primroses 
and wild daffodils, and of seeing the gardens and 
house, which till now had been shut up from the 
Mrs. Rose had plan- 
She 
begged me to bring her a very particular account, 
saying she delighted in details, and always ques- 
tioned the late Mr. Rose as to the side dishes of the 
dinners to which he went. The late Mr. Rose’s con- 
duct was always held up as a model to me, * « the 
way. I walked to Ashmeadow, pausing, or loiiering 
with different parties of townpeople, all bound in 
the same direction. At last I found the vicar and 
Sophy, and with them I stayed. I sat by Sophy, and 
talked and listened. A sale is a very pleasant ga- 
thering after all. The auctioneer, in a country place, 


ingress of the townpeople. 
ned to go, but an unlucky cold prevented her. 


is privileged to joke from his rostrum; and, having 
a personal knowledge of most of the people, can 
sometimes make a very keen hit at their circum- 
stances, and turn the laugh against them. For in- 
stance, on the present occasion, there was a farmer 
present, with his wife, who was notoriously the gray 
mare. The auctioneer was selling some horse-cloths, 
and called out to recommend the article to her, tell- 
ing her, with a knowing look at the company, that 
they would make her a dashing pair of trowsers if 
she was in want of such an article. She drew her- 
self up with dignity, and said, ‘Come, John, we ’ve 
had enough of thees.’ Whereupon there was a burst 
of laughter, and in the midst of it John meekly fol- 
lowed his wife out of the place. The furniture in 
the sitting-rooms was, I believe, very beautiful, but 
Suddenly I heard the 
auctioneer speaking to me, ‘Mr. Harrison, won't 


I did not notice it much. 


you give me a bid for this table?’ 

“Tt was a very pretty little table of walnut-wood. 
I thought it would go into my study very well, so [ 
gave him a bid. I saw Miss Horsman bidding 
against me, so I went off with full force, and at last 
it was knocked down to me. The auctioneer smiled, 
and congratulated me. 

“¢A most useful present for Mrs. Harrison, when 
that lady comes.’ 

“Everybody laughed. They like a joke about 
But the 
table which I had thought was for writing, turned 
out to be a work-table, scissors and thimble com- 
plete. 
looking at me, that was one comfort. 
arranging a nosegay of wood-anemone and wild 


marriage, it is so easy of comprehension. 


No wonder I looked foolish. Sophy was not 
She was busy 


sorrel. 

“Miss Horsman came up, with her curious eyes. 

“<‘T had no idea things were far enough advanced 
for you to be purchasing a work-table, Mr. Har- 
rison.’ 

“T laughed off my awkwardness. 


“*Did not you, Miss Horsman? You are very 
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much behindhand. 
piano, then?’ 
“*No, indeed,’ said she, half uncertain whether I 
was serious or not. ‘Then it seems there is nothing 
wanting but the lady.’ 
“*¢ Perhaps she may not be wanting either,’ said I; 
for I wished to perplex her keen curiosity. 


You have not heard of my 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Wuen I got home from my round, I found Mrs. 
Rose in some sorrow. 

“¢Miss Horsman called after you left,’ said she. 
‘Have you heard how John Brouncker is at High- 
port?’ 

“«Very well,’ replied I. ‘I called on his wife 
just now, and she had just got a letter from him. 
She had been anxious about him, for she had not 
heard for a week. However, all’s right now; and 
she has pretty well of work at Mrs. Munton’s, as her 
servant is ill. Oh, they'll do, never fear.’ 

“At Mrs. Munton’s? Oh, that accounts for it, 
then. She is so deaf, and makes such blunders.’ 

“¢ Accounts for what?’ asked I. 

“ «Oh, perhaps I had better not tell you,’ hesitated 
Mrs. Rose. 

“*Yes, tell me at once. I beg your pardon; but I 
hate mysteries.’ 

“You are so like my poor dear Mr. Rose. He 
used to speak to me just in that sharp, cross way.— 
It is only that Miss Horsman called. She had been 
making 2 collection for John Brouncker’s widow, 
and’—— 

“¢But the man’s alive!’ said I. 

“So it seems. But Mrs. Munton had told her 
that he was dead. And she has got Mr. Morgan’s 
name down at the head of the list, and Mr. Bul- 
lock’s’-—— 

“ Mr. Morgan and I had got into a short cool way 
of speaking to each other ever since we had differed 
so much about the treatment of Brouncker’s arm; 
and I had heard once or twice of his shakes of the 
head over John’s case. He would not have spoken 
against my method for the world, and fancied that 
he concealed his fears. 

“Miss Horsman is very ill-natured, I think,’ 
sighed forth Mrs. Rose. 

“T saw that something had been said of which I 
had not heard; for the mere fact of collecting money 
for the widow was good-natured, whoever did it. 
So I asked quietly what she had said. 

“¢Oh, I don’t know if I should tell you. I only 
know she made me cry; for I’m not well, and I 
ean’t bear to hear any one I live with abused.’ 

“Come! this was pretty plain. 

“What did Miss Horsman say of me?’ asked I, 
half laughing, for I knew there was no love lost 


between us. 





“Oh, she only said she wondered you could go 
to sales, and spend your money there, when your 
ignorance had made Jane Brouncker a widow, and 
her children fatherless.’ 

“Pooh! pooh! John’s alive, and likely to live 
as long as you or me, thanks to you, Mrs. Rose.’ 

“When my work-table came home, Mrs. Rose was 
so struck with its beauty and completeness, and I 
was so much obliged to her for her identification of 
my interests with hers, and the kindness of her 
whole conduct about John, that I begged her to ac- 
cept of it. She seemed very much pleased; and, 
after a few apologies, she consented to take it, and 
placed it in the most conspicuous part of the front 
parlor, where she usually sat. There was a good 
deal of morning calling in Duncombe after the sale; 
and, during this time, the fact of John’s being alive 
was established to the conviction of all except Miss 
Horsman, who, I believe, still doubted. I myself 
told Mr. Morgan, who immediately went to reclaim 
his money; saying to me, that he was thankful of 
the information; he was truly glad to hear it; and 
he shook me warmly by the hand for the first time 
for a month. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“A Frew days after the sale, I was in the consult- 
ing room. The servant must have loft the folding- 
doors a little ajar, I think. Mrs. Munton came to 
call on Mrs. Rose; and, the former being deaf, I 
heard all the speeches of the latter lady, as she was 
obliged to speak very loud in order to be heard. 
She began :— 

“*This is a great pleasure, Mrs. Munton; so sel- 
dom that you are well enough to go out.’ 

“ Mumble, mumble, mumble, through the door. 

“Oh, very well, thank you. Take this seat, and 
then you can admire my new work-table, ma’am; a 
present from Mr. Harrison.’ 

“ Mumble, mumble. 

“*Who could have told you, ma’am? Miss Hors- 
man. Oh yes, I showed it Miss Horsman.’ 

“ Mumble, mumble. 

“*T don’t quite understand you, ma’am.’ 

“Mumble, mumble. 

“*T’m not blushing, I believe. I really am quite 
in the dark as to what you mean.’ 

“ Mumble, mumble. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Harrison and I are most comfort- 
able together. He reminds me so of my dear Mr. 
Rose ; just as fidgety and anxious in his profession.’ 

“ Mumble, mumble 

“*T’m sure you are joking now, ma’am.’ 
I heard a pretty loud— 

“*Oh no;’ mumble, mumble, mumble, for a long 
time. 

“*Did he really? Well, I’m sure I don’t know. 


Then 
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I should be sorry to think he was doomed to be un- 
fortunate in so serious an affair; but you know my 
undying regard for the late Mr. Rose.’ 

“ Another long mumble. 

“*You’re very kind, I’m sure. Mr. Rose always 
thought more of my happiness than his own’—a 
little erying—‘ but the turtle dove has always been 
my ideal, ma’am.’ 

“Mumble, mumble. 

“No one could have been happier than I. As 
you say, it is a compliment to matrimony.’ 

“ Mumble. 

“*¢Oh, but you must not repeat such a thing. Mr. 
Harrison would not like it. He can’t bear to have 
his affairs spoken about.’ 

“ Then there was a change of subject; an inquiry 
after some poor person, I imagine; I heard Mrs. 
Rose say— 

“She has got a mucous membrane, I’m afraid, 
ma’am.’ 

“A commiserating mumble. 

“Not always fatal. I believe Mr. Rose knew 
some cases that lived for years after it was disco- 
vered that they had a mucous membrane.’—A pause. 
Then Mrs. Rose spoke in a different tone. 

“* Are you sure, ma’am, there is no mistake about 
what he said?’ 

“ Mumble. 

“* Pray don’t be so observant, Mrs. Munton; you 
find out too much, One can have no little secrets.’ 

“The call broke up; and I heard Mrs. Munton 
say in the passage, ‘I wish you joy, ma’am, with all 
my heart. There’s no use denying it; for I’ve seen 
all along what would happen.’ 

“When Iwent in to dinner, I said to Mrs. 
Rose— 

“*You’ve had Mrs. Munton here, I think. Did 
she bring any news?” To my surprise, she bridled 
and simpered, and replied, ‘Oh, you must not ask, 
Mr. Harrison: such foolish reports.’ 

“T did not ask, as she seemed to wish me not, and 
I knew there were silly reports always about. Then 
I think she was vexed that I did not ask. Altoge- 
ther she went on so strangely that I could not help 
looking at her; and then she took up a hand-screen, 
and held it between me and her. I really felt rather 
anxiously. 

“Are you not feeling well? said I, innocently. 

“Oh, thank you, I believe I’m quite well; only 
the room is rather warm, is it not?’ 

“*Let me put the blinds down for you; the sun 
begins to have a good deal of power.’ I drew down 
the blinds. 

“*You are so attentive, Mr. Harrison. Mr. Rose 
himself never did more for my little wishes than 
you do,’ 

“‘T wish I could do more—I wish I could show 
you how much I feel——’ her kindness to John 
Brouncker, I was going on to say; but I was just 
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then called out toa patient. Before I went I turned 
back, and said— 

“*¢Take care of yourself, my dear Mrs. Rose; you 
had better rest a little.’ 

“For your sake, I will,’ said she tenderly. 

“T did not care for whose sake she didit. Only 
I really thought she was not quite well, and required 
rest. I thought she was more affected than usual at 
tea-time; and could have been angry with her non- 
sensical ways once or twice, but that I knew the 
real goodness of her heart. She said she wished 
she had the power to sweeten my life as she could 
my tea. I told her what a comfort she had been all 
during my late time of anxiety; and then I stole 
out to try if I could hear the evening singing at the 
vicarage, by standing close to the garden wall. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tue next morning I met Mr. Bullock by ap- 
pointment, to talk a little about the legacy which 
was paid into hishands. As I was leaving his office, 
feeling full of my riches, I met Miss Horsman. She 
smiled rather grimly, and said: 

“¢Oh! Mr. Harrison, I must congratulate, I be- 
lieve. I don’t know whether I ought to have known, 
but as I do, I must wish you joy. A very nice little 
sum, too. I always said you would have money.’ 

“So she had found out my legacy, had she? Well, 
it was no secret, and one likes the reputation of be- 
ing a person of property. Accorditigly I smiled, 
and said I was much obliged to her, and if T could 
alter the figures to my liking, she might congratu- 
late me still more. 

“She said, ‘Oh, Mr. Harrison, you can’t have 
everything. It would be better the other way, cer- 
tainly. Money is the great thing, as you’ve found 
out. The relation died most opportunely, I must 
say.’ 

“¢ He was no relative,’ said I; ‘only an intimate 
friend.’ 

“<Dear-ah-me! I thought it had been a brother! 
Well, at any rate, the legacy is safe.’ 

“TI wished her good morning, and passed on. 
Before long I was sent for to Miss Tomkinson’s. 

“ Miss Tomkinson sat in severe state to receive 
me. I went in with an air of ease, because I always 
felt so uncomfortable. 

“¢Ts this true that I hear?’ asked she, in an in- 
quisitorial manner. 

“T thought she alluded to my five hundred pounds. 
So I smiled, and said that I believed it was. 

“Can money be so great an object with you, Mr. 
Harrison?’ she asked again. 

“T said I had never cared much for money, ex- 
cept as an assistance to any plan of settling in life ; 
and then, as I did not like her severe way of treat- 
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ing the subject, I said that I hoped every one was 
well; though of course I expected some one was ill, 
or I should not have been sent for. 

“ Miss Tomkinson looked very grave and sad. 
Then she answered, ‘Caroline is very poorly—the 
old palpitations at the heart; but of course that is 
nothing to you.’ 

“T said I was very sorry. She had a weakness 
there, I knew. Could I see her? I might be able 
to order something for her. 

“TI thought I heard Miss Tomkinson say some- 
thing in a low voice about my being a heartless 
deceiver. Then she spoke up. ‘I was always dis- 


trustful of you, Mr. Harrison. I never liked your } 


looks. I begged Caroline again and again not to 
confide in you. I foresaw how it would end. And 
now I fear her precious life will be a sacrifice.’ 

“TI begged her not to distress herself, for in all 
probability there was very little the matter with her 
sister. Might I see her? 

“No! she said, shortly, standing up as if to dis- 
miss me. ‘There has been too much of this seeing 
and calling. By my consent, you shall never see 
her again.’ 

“TI bowed. I was annoyed, of course. Such a 
dismissal might injure my practice just when I was 
most anxious to increase it. 

“* Have you no apology, no excuse, to offer?’ 

“T said I had done my best; I did not feel that 
there was any reason to offer an apology. I wished 
her good morning. Suddenly she came forwards. 

“Oh, Mr. Harrison,’ said she, ‘if you have really 
loved Caroline, do not let a little paltry money make 
you desert her for another.’ 

“Twas struck dumb. Loved Miss Caroline! I 
loved Miss Tomkinson a great deal better, and yet I 
disliked her. She went on. 

“T have saved nearly three thousand pounds. If 
you think you are too poor to marry without money, 
I will give it all to Caroline. I am strong, and can 
go on working; but she is weak, and this disap- 
pointment will kill her.’ She sat down suddenly, 
and covered her face with her hands. Then she 
looked up. 

“You are unwilling, I see. Don’t suppose I 
would have urged you if it had been for myself; but 
she has had se much sorrow.’ And now she fairly 
eried aloud. I tried to explain; but she would not 
listen, but kept saying, ‘Leave the house, sir! leave 
the house!’ But I would be heard. 

“*¢T have never had any feeling warmer than re- 
spect for Miss Caroline, and I have never shown any 
different feeling. I never for an instant thought of 
making her my wife, and she has had no cause in 
my behavior to imagine I entertained any such in- 
tention.’ 

“This is adding insult to injury,’ said she. 
‘Leave the house, sir, this instant!’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 


“T went, and sadly enough. In a small town 
such an occurrence is sure to be talked about, and 
to make a great deal of mischief. When I went 
home to dinner I was so full of it, and foresaw so 
clearly that I should need some advocate soon to set 
the case in its right light, that I determined on 
making a confidante of good Mrs. Rose. I could 
not eat. She watched me tenderly, and sighed when 
she saw my want of appetite. 

“*T am sure you have something on your mind, 
Mr. Harrison. Would it be—would it not be—a 
relief to impart it to some sympathizing friend ?” 

“Tt was just what I wanted to do. 

“*My dear kind Mrs. Rose,’ said I, ‘I must tell 
you, if you will listen.’ 

“She took up the fire-screen, and held it, as yes- 
terday, between me and her. 

“The most unfortunate misunderstanding has 
taken place. Miss Tomkinson thinks that I have 
been paying attentions to Miss Caroline; when, in 
fact—may I tell you, Mrs. Rose ?—my affections are 
placed elsewhere. Perhaps you have found it out 
already?’ for indeed I thought I had been too much 
in love to conceal my attachment to Sophy from any 
one who knew my movements as well as Mrs. Rose. 

“She hung down her head, and said she believed 
she had found out my secret. 

“Then only think how miserably I am situated. 
If I have any hope—oh, Mrs. Rose, do you think I 
have any hope?’ 

“She put the hand-screen still more before her 
face, and after some hesitation she said she thought 
‘if I persevered—in time—I might have hope.’ And 
then she suddenly got up, and left the room. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“Tat afternoon I met Mr. Bullock in the street. 
My mind was so full of the affair with Miss Tom- 
kinson, that I should have passed him without no- 
tice, if he had not stopped me short, and said that 
he must speak to me; about my wonderful five hun- 
dred pounds, I supposed. But I did not care for 
that now. 

“What is this I hear,’ said he, severely, ‘about 
your engagement with Mrs. Rose?’ 

“With Mrs. Rose! said I, almost laughing, 
although my heart was heavy enough. 

“*Yes! with Mrs. Rose!’ said he, sternly. 

“‘T’m not engaged to Mrs. Rose,’ I replied. 
‘ There is some mistake.’ 

“‘T’m glad to hear it, sir,’ he answered; ‘very 
glad. It requires some explanation, however. Mrs. 
Rose has been congratulated, and has acknowledged 
the truth of the report. It is confirmed by many 
facts. The work-table you bought, confessing your 
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intention of giving it to your future wife, is given 
to her. How do you account for these things, sir?’ 

“T said I did not pretend to account for them. At 
present, a good deal was inexplicable; and when I 
could give an explanation, I did not think that I 
should feel myseif called upon to give it te him. 

“Very well, sir; very well,’ replied he, growing 
very red. ‘I shall take care and let Mr. Morgan 
know the opinion I entertain of you. What do you 
think that man deserves to be called, who enters a 
family under the plea of friendship, and takes ad- 
vantage of his intimacy to win the affections of the 
daughter, and then engages himself to another wo- 
man?’ 

“T thought he referred to Miss Caroline. I sim- 
ply said I could only say that I was not engaged; 
and that Miss Tomkinson had been quite mistaken 
in supposing I had been paying any attentions to 
her sister beyond those dictated by mere civility. 

“** Miss Tomkinson! Miss Caroline! I don’t un- 
derstand to what yourefer. Is there another victim 
to your perfidy? What I allude to are the attentions 
you have paid to my daughter, Miss Bullock.’ 

“Another! I could but disclaim, as I had done 
in the case of Miss Caroline; but I began to be in 
despair. Would Miss Horsman, too, come forward 
as a victim to my tender affections? It was all Mr. 
Morgan’s doing, who had lectured me into this ten- 
derly deferential manner. But on the score of Miss 
Bullock, I was brave in my innocence. {I had posi- 
tively disliked her; and so I told her father, though 
in more civil and measured tones, adding that I was 
sure the feeling was reciprocal. 

“He looked as if he would like to horsewhip me. 
I longed to call him out. 

“‘T hope my daughter has had sense enough to 
despise you; I hope she has, that’s all. I trust my 
wife may be mistaken as to her feelings.’ 

“So, he had heard all through the medium of his 
wife. That explained something, and rather calmed 
me. I begged he would ask Miss Bullock if she had 
ever thought I had any ulterior object in my inter- 
course with her, beyond mere friendliness (and not 
so much of that, I might have added). I would 
refer it to her. 

“ ¢ Girls,’ said Mr. Bullock, a little more quietly, 
‘do not like to acknowledge that they have been 
deceived and disappointed. I consider my wife’s 
testimony as likely to be nearer the truth than my 
daughter’s, for that reason. And sho tells me she 
never doubted but that, if not absolutely engaged, 
you understood each other perfectly. She is sure 
Jemima is deeply wounded by your engagement to 
Mrs. Rose.’ 

“Once for all, I am not engaged to anybody. 
Till you have seen your daughter, and learnt the 
truth from her, I will wish you farewell.’ 

“T bowed in a stiff, haughty manner, and walked 
off homewards. But, when I got to my cwn door, I 
remembered Mrs. Rose, and all that Mr. Bullock 





had said about her acknowledging the truth of the 
report of my engagement to her. Where could I go 
to be safe? Mrs. Rose, Miss Bullock, Miss Caroline 
—they lived, as it were, at the three points of an 
equilateral triangle; here was I in the centre. I 
would go to Mr. Morgan’s, and drink tea with him. 
There, at any rate, I was secure from any one want- 
ing to marry me; and I might be as professionally 
bland as I liked, without being misunderstood. But 
there, too, a contretemps awaited me. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


* Mr. Moran was looking grave. After a minute 
or two of humming and hawing, he said— 

“*¢T have been sent for to Miss Caroline Tomkin- 
son, Mr. Harrison. I am sorry to hear of this—I 
am grieved to find that there seems to have been 
some trifling with the affections of a very worthy 
lady. Miss Tomkinson, who is in sad distress, tells 
me that they had every reason to believe that you 
were attached to her sister. May I ask if you do 
not intend to marry her?” 

“T said nothing was farther from my thoughts. 

“*M> dear sir,’ said Mr. Morgan, rather agitaied, 
‘do not express yourself so strongly and vehemently. 
It is derogatory to the sex to speak so. It is more 
respectful to say, in these cases, that you do not 
venture to entertain a hope ; such a manner is gene- 
rally understood, and does not sound like such posi- 

, tive objection.’ 

“¢T cannot help it, sir; I must talk in my own 
natural manner. I would not speak disrespectfully 
of any woman; but nothing should induce me to 
marry Miss Caroline Tomkinson; not if she were 
Venus herself, and Queen of England into the bar- 
gain. I cannot understand what has given rise to 
the idea.’ 

“ «Indeed, sir; I think that is very plain. You 
have a trifling case to attend to in the house, and 
you invariably make it a pretext for seeing and con- 
versing with the lady.’ 

“That was her doing, not mine!’ said I, vehe- 
mently. 

“Allow me to go on. You are discovered on 
your knees before her—a positive injury to the esta- 
blishment, as Miss Tomkinson observes; a most 
passionate valentine is sent, and, when questioned, 
you acknowledge the sincerity of meaning which 
you affix to such things.’ He stopped; for, in his 
earnestness, he had been talking more quickly than 
usual, and was out of breath. I burst in with my 
explanations— 

“The valentine I knew nothing about.’ 

“¢Tt is in your handwriting,’ said he, coldly. ‘I 
should be most deeply grieved to—in fact, I will not 
think it possible of your father’s son. But, I must 
say, it is in your handwriting.’ 
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“TI tried again; and, at last, succeeded in con- 
vincing him that I had been only unfortunate, not 
intentionally guilty of winning Miss Caroline’s 
affections. I said that I had been endeavoring, it 
was true, to practice the manner he had recommend- 
ed, of universal sympathy, and recalled to his mind 
some of the advice he had given me. He was a 
good deal flurried. 

“* But, my dear sir, I had no idea you would car- 
ry it out to such consequences. “ Philandering,” 
Tomkinson called it. That is a hard word, sir. My 
manner has been always tender and sympathetic ; 
but I am not aware that I ever excited any hopes ; 
there never was any report about me, 
lady was ever attached to me. You must strive 
after this happy medium, sir.’ 

“T was still distressed. Mr. Morgan had only 
heard of one, but there were three ladies, including 
Miss Bullock, hoping to marry me. He saw myan- 
noyance. 

“*Don’t be too much distressed about it, my dear 
sir; I was sure you were too honorable a man, from 
the first. With a conscience like yours, I would 
defy the world.’ 

“He became anxious to console me, and I was 
hesitating whether I would not tell him all my three 
dilemmas, when a note was brought in to him. It 
was from Mrs. Munton. He threw it to me with a 
face of dismay. 


« «My pear Mr. Morcan: I most sincerely con- 
gratulate you on the happy matrimonial engagement 
I hear you have formed with Miss Tomkinson. All 
previous circumstances, as I have just been remark- 
ing to Miss Horsman, combine to promise you 
felicity. And I wish that every blessing may attend 
your married life! Most sincerely yours, 

“¢ Jane Munton.’ 


“T could not help langhing; he had been so late- 
ly congratulating himself that no report of the kind 
had ever been circulated about himself. He said— 

“ «Sir! this is no laughing matter; I assure you 
it is not.’ 

“T could not resist asking, if I was to conclude 
that there was no truth in the report? 

“Truth, sir! it’s a lie from beginning to end! 
I don’t like to speak too decidedly about any lady ; 
and I’ve a great respect for Miss Tomkinson ; but I 
do assure you, sir, I’d as soon marry one of Her 
Majesty's Life-guards, I would rather; it would be 
more suitable. Miss Tomkinson is a very worthy 
lady ; but she ’s a perfect grenadier.’ 

“He grew very nervous. He was evidently inse- 


eure. He thought it not impossible that Miss Tom- 
kinson might come and marry him, vi et armis. I 
am sure he had some dim idea of abduction in his 
mind. §&till, he was better off than I was; for he 
was in his own house, and report had only engaged 
him to one lady; while I stood, like Paris, among 


I believe no s 











three contending beauties. Truly, an apple of dis- 
cord had been thrown into our little town. I sus- 
pected at the time, what I know now, that it was 
Miss Horsman’s doing ; not intentionally, I will do 
her the justice to say. But she had shouted out the 
story of my behavior to Miss Caroline up Mrs. Mun- 
ton’s trumpet; and that lady, possessed with the 
idea that I was engaged to Mrs. Rose, had imagined 
the masculine pronoun to relate to Mr. Morgan, 
whom she had seen only that afternoon téte-d-téte 
with Miss Tomkinson, condoling with her in some 
tender deferential manner, I'll be bound. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“T was very cowardly. I positively dared not go 
home ; but, at length, I was obliged to go. I had 
done all I could to console Mr. Morgan, but he re- 
fused to be comforted. I went at last. I rang at 
the bell. I don’t know who opened the door, but I 
think it was Mrs. Rose. I kept a handkerchief to 
my face, and, muttering something about having a 
dreadful toothache, I flew up to my room and bolted 
the door. I had no candle; but what did that sig- 
nify? Iwas safe. I could not sleep; and, when I 
did fall into a sort of doze, it was ten times worse 
wakening up. I could not remember whether I was 
engaged or not. If I was engaged, who was the 
lady? I had always considered myself as rather 
plain than otherwise; but surely I had made a mis- 
take. Fascinating I certainly must be; but perhaps 
I was handsome. As soon as day dawned, I got up 
to ascertain the fact at the looking-glass. Even 
with the best disposition te be convinced, I could 
not see any striking beauty in my round face, with 
an unshaven beard and a night-cap, like a fool’s cap 
at the top. I took off my night-cap. No! I must 
be content to be plain, but agreeable. All this I 
tell you in confidence. I would not have my little 
bit of vanity known for the world. I fell asleep to- 
wards morning. I was awakened by a tap at my 
door. It was Peggy: she put in a hand with a note. 
I took it. 

“Tt is not from Miss Horsman ?’ said I, half in 
joke, half in very earnest fright. 

“¢No, sir; Mr. Morgan’s man brought it.’ 

“T opened it. It ran thus :— 


“My pear Sir: It is now nearly twenty years 
since I have had a little relaxation, and I find that 
my health requires it. I have also the utmost con- 
fidence in you, and I am sure this feeling is shared 
by our patients. I have therefore no scruple in 
putting in execution a hastily formed plan, and 
going to Chesterton to catch the early train on my 
way to Paris. If your accounts are good, I shall 
remain away probably a fortnight. Direct to Meu- 
rice’s. Yours, most truly, J. Morean. 
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“<«P.S. Perhaps it may be as well not to name 
where I am gone, especially to Miss Tomkinson.’ 


He had deserted me. He, with only one report, 
had left me to stand my ground with three. 

“Mrs. Rose’s kind regards, sir, and it’s nearly 
nine o’clock. Breakfast has been ready this hour, 
sir.’ 

“Tell Mrs. Rose I don’t want any breakfast. 
Or stay (for I was very hungry), I will take a cup 
of tea and some toast up here.’ 

“ Peggy brought the tray to the door. 

“*T hope you ’re not ill, sir ? said she, kindly. 

“*Not very. I shall be better when I get into 
the air.’ 

“ «Mrs. Rose seems sadly put about,’ said she ; 
‘she seems so grieved like.’ 

“T watched my opportunity, and went out by the 
side door in the garden. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“T wap intended to ask Mr. Morgan to call at the 
vicarage, and give his parting explanation before 
they could hear the report. Now, I thought that if 
I could see Sophy, I would speak to her myself; 
but I did not wish to encounter the vicar. I went 
along the lane at the back of the vicarage, and came 
suddenly upon Miss Bullock. She colored, and 
asked me if I would allow her to speak to me. I 
could only be resigned ; but I thought I could pro- 
bably set one report at rest by this conversation. 

“ She was almost crying. 

“«*T must tell you, Mr. Harrison, I have watched 
you here in order to speak to you. I heard, with 
the greatest regret, of papa’s conversation with you 
yesterday.’ She was fairly crying. ‘I believe Mrs. 
Bullock finds me in her way, and wants to have me 
married. It is the only way in which I can account 
for such a complete misrepresentation as she had 
told papa. I don’t care for you in thé least, sir. 
You never paid me any attentions. You ’ve been 
almost rude to me; and I have liked you the better. 
That ’s to say, I never have liked you.’ 

“<T am truly glad to hear what you say,’ answered 
I. ‘Don’t distress yourself. I was sure there was 
some mistake.’ 

“ But she cried bitterly. 

“<«Tt is so hard to feel that my marriage—my 
absence—is desired so earnestly at home. I dread 
every new acquaintance we form with any gentle- 
man. It is sure to be the beginning of a series of 
attacks on him, of which everybody must be aware, 
and to which they may think I am a willing party. 
But I should not much mind it, if it were not for the 
conviction that she wishes me so earnestly away. 
Oh, my own dear mamma, you would never’-—— 

“She cried more than ever. I was truly sorry for 
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her, and had just taken her hand, and began—‘ My 
dear Miss Bullock——,’ when the door in the wall 
of the vicarage garden opened. It was the vicar 
letting out Miss Tomkinson, whose face was all 
swelled with crying. He saw me; but he did not 
bow, or make any sign. On the contrary, he looked 
down as from a severe eminence, and shut the door 
hastily. I turned to Miss Bullock. 

“*T am afraid the vicar has been hearing some- 
thing to my disadvantage from Miss Tomkinson, and 
it is very awkward ’ §She finished my sentence, 
‘To have found us here together. Yes, but as long 
as we understand that we do not care for each other, 
it does not signify what people say.’ 

“Oh, but to me it does,’ said I; ‘I may, per- 
haps, tell you—but do not mention it to a creature 
—I am attached to Miss Hutton.’ 

“*To Sophy! Oh, Mr. Har.ison, I am so glad; 
she is such a sweet creature. Oh, I wish you joy!’ 

“Not yet; I have never spoken about it.’ 

“<Oh, but it is certzin to happen.’ She jumped 
with a woman’s rapidity to a conclusion. And then 
she began to praise Sophy. Never was a man yet 
who did not like to hear the praises of his mistress. 
I walked by her side; we came past the front of the 
vicarage together. I looked up, and saw Sophy 
there, and she saw me. 

“That afternoon she was sent away; sent to visit 
her aunt ostensibly; in reality, because of the re- 
ports of my conduct, which were showered down 
upon the vicar, and one of which he saw confirmed 
by his own eyes. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


“T wearpD of Sophy’s departure as one heard of 
everything, soon after it had taken place. I did not 
care for the awkwardness of my situation, which had 
so perplexed and amused me in the morning. I felt 
that something was wrong; that Sophy was taken 
away from me. I sank into despair. If anybody 
liked to marry me, they might. I was willing to be 
sacrificed. I did not speak to Mrs. Rose. She won- 
dered at me, and grieved over my coldness, I saw; 
but I had left off feeling anything. Miss Tomkin- 
gon cut me in the street; and it did not break my 
heart. Sophy was gone away; that was all I cared 
for. Where had they sent her to? Who was her 
aunt, that she should go and visit her? One day I 
met Lizzie, who looked as though she had been told 
not to speak to me, but could not help doing so. 

“ «Have you heard from your sister?’ said I. 

“<¢Yos. 

“Where is she? I hope she is well.’ 

“¢She is at the Leoms (I was not much wiser). 
Oh yes, she is very well. Fanny says she was at the 
Assembly last Wednesday, and danced all night with 
the officers.’ 
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“TI thought I would enter myself a member of the 
Peace Society at once. She was a little flirt, and a 
hard-hearted creature. I don’t think I wished Liz- 
zie good-by. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Wat most people would have considered a 
more serious evil than Sophy’s absence, befell me. 
I found that my practice was falling off. The pre- 
judice of the town ran strongly against me. Mrs. 
Munton told me all that was said. She heard it 
through Miss Horsman, It was said—cruel little 
town—that my negligence or ignorance had been 
the cause of Walter’s death; that Miss Tyrrell had 
become worse under my treatment; and that John 
Brouncker was all but dead, if he was not quite, 
from my mismanagement. All Jack Marshland’s 
jokes and revelations, which had, I thought, gone 
to oblivion, were raked up to my discredit. He him- 
self, formerly, to my astonishment, rather a favorite 
with the good people of Duncombe, was spoken of 
as one of my disreputable friends. 

“In short, so prejudiced were the good people of 
Duncombe, that I believe a very little would have 
made them suspect me of a brutal highway robbery, 
which took place in the neighborhood about this 
time. Mrs. Munton told me, apropos of the robbery, 
that she had never yet understood the cause of my 
year’s imprisonment in Newgate; she had no doubt, 
from what Mr. Morgan had told her, there was some 
good reason for it: but if I would tell her the par- 
ticulars, she should like to know them, 

“ Miss Tomkinson sent for Mr. White, from Ches- 
terton, to see Miss Caroline; and, as he was coming 
over, all our old patients seemed to take advantage 
of it, and send for him too. 

“But the worst of all was the vicar’s manner to 
me. If he had cut me, I could have asked him why 
he did so, But the freezing change in his behavior 
was indescribable, though bitterly felt. I heard of 
Sophy’s gayety frum Lizzie. I thought of writing 
toher. Just then Mr. Morgan’s fortnight of absence 
expired. I was wearied out by Mrz Rose’s tender 
vagaries, and took no comfort from her sympathy, 
which indeed I rather avoided. Her tears irritated, 
instead of grieving me. I wished I could tell her 
at once that I had no intention of marrying her. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Mr. Morgan had not been at home above two 
iours before he was sent for to the vicarage. Sophy 
had come back, and I had never heard of it. She 
had come home ill and weary, and longing for rest ; 
and the rest seemed approaching with awful strides. 








Mr. Morgan forgot all his Parisian adventures, and 
all his terror of Miss Tomkinson, when he was sent 
for to see her. She was ill of a fever, which made 
fearful progress. When he told me, I wished to 
force the vicarage door, if I might but see her. But 
I controlled myself; and only cursed my weak inde- 
cision, which had prevented my writing to her. It 
was well I had no patients; they would have had 
but a poor chance of attention. I hung about Mr. 
Morgan, who might see her, and did see her. But 
from what he told me, I perceived that the measures 
he was adopting were powerless to check so sudden 
and violent an illness. Oh! if they would but let 
me see her! But that was out of the question. It 
was not merely that the vicar had heard of my cha- 
racter as a gay Lothario, but that doubts had been 
thrown out of my medical skill. The accounts grew 
worse. Suddenly, my ~esolution was taken. Mr. 
Morgan’s very regard for Sophy made him more than 
usually timid in his practice. I had my horse sad- 
dled, and galloped to Chesterton. I took the express 
train to town. I went to Dr. I told him 
every particular of the case. He listened; but shook 
his head. He wrote down a prescription; and re- 
commended a new preparation, not yet in full use: 
@ preparation of a poison, in fact. 

“«Tt may save her,’ said he. ‘It is a chance, in 
such a state of things as you describe. It must be 
given on the fifth day, if the pulse will bear it. 
Crabbe makes up the preparation most skillfully. 
Let me hear from you, I beg.’ 

“TI went to Crabbe’s. I begged to make it up 
myself; but my hands trembled, so that I could not 
weigh the quantities. I asked the young man to do 
it forme. I went, without touching food, to the sta- 
tion, with my medicine and my prescription in my 
pocket. Back we flew through the country. I 
sprang on Bay Maldon, which my groom had in 
waiting, and galloped across the country to Dun- 
combe. 

“But I drew bridle when I came to the top of the 
hill—the hill above the old hall, from which we 
catch the first glimpse of the town, for I thought 
within myself that she might be dead; and I dread- 
ed to come near certainty. The hawthorns were out 
in the woods, the young lambs were in the meadows, 
the song of the thrushes filled the air; but it only 
made the thought the more terrible. 

“What if in this world of hope and life she lies 
dead!’ I heard the church bells soft and clear. I 
sickened to listen. Was it the passing bell? No!— 
it was ringing eight o’clock. I put spurs to my 
horse, down hill as it was. We dashed into the 
town. I turned him, saddle and bridle, into the 
stable-yard, and went off to Mr. Morgan’s. 

“Ts she—? said I. ‘How is she?’ 

“¢Very ill. My poor fellow, I see how it is with 
you. She may live—but I fear. My dear sir, I am 
very much afraid.’ 

“T told him of my journey, and consultation with 
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Dr———,, and showed him the prescription. His 
hands trembled as he put on his spectacles to read 
it. 

“¢This is a very dangerous medicine, sir,’ said he, 
with his finger under the name of the poison. 

“¢Ttis a new preparation,’ said I. ‘Dr. 
relies much upon it.’ 

“¢T dare not administer it,’ he replied. ‘I have 
never tried it. It must be very powerful. I dare 
not play tricks in this case.’ 

“TI believe I stamped with impatience ; but it was 
all of no use. My journey had been in vain. The 
more I urged the imminent danger of the case re- 
quiring some powerful remedy, the more nervous he 
became. 

“T told him I would throw up the partnership. I 
threatened him with that, though, in fact, it was only 
what I felt I ought to do, and had resolved upon 
before Sophy’s illness, as I had lost the confidence 
of his patients. He only said— 

“*T cannot help it, sir. I shall regret it for your 
father’s sake; but I must do my duty. I dare not 
run the risk of giving Miss Sophy this violent medi- 
cine—a preparation of a deadly poison.’ 

“T left him without a word. He was quite right 
in adhering to his own views, as I can see now; 
but, at the time, I thought him brutal and obstinate. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


“T went home. I spoke rudely to Mrs. Rose, 
who awaited my return at the door. I rushed past, 
and locked myself in my room. I could not go to 
bed. 

“The morning sun came pouring in, and enraged 
me, as everything did since Mr. Morgan refused. I 
pulled the blind down so violently that the string 
broke. What did it signify? The light might 
eome in. What was the sun to me? And then I 
remembered that that sun might be shining on her 
—dead. 

“T sat down and covered my face. Mrs. Rose 
knocked at the door. I opened it. She had never 
been in bed, and had been crying too. 

“** Mr. Morgan wants to speak to you, sir!’ 

“T rushed back for my medicine, and went to 
him. He stood at the door, pale and anxious. 

«She's alive, sir,’ said he; ‘but that’s all. We 
have sent for Dr. Hamilton. I’m afraid he will not 
come in time. Do you know, sir, I think we should 
venture—with Dr. ——’s sanction—to give her 
that medicine. It is but a chance; but it is the 
only one, I’m afraid.’ He fairly cried before he had 
ended. 

“*T’ve got it here,’ said I, setting off to walk; 
but he could not go so fast. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir,’ said he, ‘for my ab- 
rupt refusal last night.’ 


POO 


“ «Indeed, sir,’ said I; ‘I ought much rather to 
beg your pardon. I was very violent.’ 

“¢QOh! Never mind! Never mind! 
repeat what Dr. said?’ 

“TI did so; and then I asked, with a meekness 
that astonished myself, if I might not go in and 
administer it. 

“No, sir,’ said he, ‘I’m afraid not. Iam sure 
your good heart would not wish to give pain. Be- 
sides, it might agitate her, if she has any conscious- 
ness before death. In her delirium she has often 
mentioned your name; and, sir, I’m sure you won't 
name it again, as it may, in fact, be considered a 
professional secret; but I did hear our good vicar 
speak a little strongly about you; in fact, sir, I did 
hear him curse you. You see the mischief it might 
make in the parish, I’m sure, if this were known.’ 

“T gave him the medicine, and watched him in, 
and saw the door shut. I hung about the place all 
day. Poor and rich, all came to inquire. The 
county people drove up in their carriages—the halt 
and the lame came on their crutches. Their anxiety 
did my heart good. Mr. Morgan told me that she 
slept, and I watched Dr. Hamilton into the house. 
The night came on. She slept. I watched round 
the house. I saw the light high up, burning still 
and steady. Then I saw it moved. It was the 
crisis, in one way or other. 


Will you 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Mr. Morgan came out. Good old man! The 
tears were running down his cheeks: he could not 
speak; but kept shaking my hands. I did not want 
words. I understood that she was better. 

“<«Dr. Hamilton says it was the only medicine 
that could have saved her. I was an old fool, sir. 
I beg your pardon. The vicar shall know all. I 
beg your pardon, sir, if I was abrupt.’ 

“Everything went on brilliantly from this time. 

“ Mr. Bullock called to apologize for his mistake, 
and consequent upbraiding. John Brouncker came 
home brave and well. 

“There was still Miss Tomkinson in the ranks of 
the enemy; and Mrs. Rose, too much, I feared, in 
the ranks of the friends. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“One night she had gone to bed, and I was 
thinking of going. I had been studying in the back 
room, where I went for refuge from her in the pre- 
sent position of affairs; (I read a good number of 
surgical books about this time, and also ‘ Vanity 
Fair ;’) when I heard a loud, long-continued knock- 
ing at the door, enough to waken the whole street. 
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Before I could get to open it, I heard that well-known 
bass of Jack Marshland’s, once heard never to be 
forgotten, pipe up the negro song, 


“ © Who's dat knocking at de door?” 


“Though it was raining hard at the time, and I 
stood waiting to let him in, he would finish his 
melody in the open air; loud and clear along the 
street it sounded. I saw Miss Tomkinson’s night- 
capped head emerge from a window. She called out 
‘ Police! police !’ 

“Now there were no police, only a rheumatic 
constable, in the town; but it was the custom of the 
ladies, when alarmed at night, to call an imaginary 
police, which had, they thought, an intimidating 
effect, but, as every one knew the real state of the 
unwatched town, we did not much mind it in general. 
Just now, however, I wanted to regain my character. 
So I pulled Jack in, quavering as he entered. 

“¢You’ve spoilt a good shake,’ said he; ‘ that’s 
what you have. I’m nearly up to Jenny Lind; and 
you see I’m a nightingale like her.’ 

“We sat up late; and I don’t know how it was, 
but I told him all my matrimonial misadventures. 

“¢T thought I could imitate your hand pretty 
well,’ said he. ‘My word! it was a flaming valen- 
tine! No wonder she thought you loved her!’ 

“ ¢So that was your doing, was it? Now Ill tell 
you what you shall do to make up for it. You shall 
write me a letter confessing your hoax—a letter that 
I can show.’ 

“ «Give me per and paper, my boy; you shall 
dictate. “ With a deeply penitent heart”—will that 
do for a beginning ?” 

“T told him what to write; a simple, straightfor- 
ward confession of his practical joke. I enclosed 
it in a few lines of regret that, unknown to me, any 
of my friends should have so acted. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Aut this time I knew that Sophy was slowly 
recovering. One day I met Miss Bullock, who had 
seen her. 

“ «We have been talking about you,’ said she with 
a bright smile; for, since she knew I disliked her, 
she felt quite at her ease, and could smile very 
pleasantly. I understood that she had been explain- 
ing the misunderstanding about herself to Sophy ; 
so that when Jack Marshland’s note had been sent 
to Miss Tomkinson’s I thought myself in a fair way 
to have my character established in two quarters. 
But the third was my dilemma. Mrs. Rose had 
really so much of my true regard for her good quali- 
ties, that I disliked the idea of a formal explanation, 
in which a good deal must be said on my side to 
wound her. We had become very much estranged 


ever since I had heard of this report of my engage- 
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ment to her. I saw that she grieved over it. While 
Jack Marsh'snd stayed with us, I felt at my ease 
in the presence of a third person. But he told me 
confidentially he durst not stay long, for fear some 
of the ladies should snap him up, and marry him. 
Indeed I myself did not think it unlikely that he 
would snap one of them up if he could. For when 
we met Miss Bullock one day, and heard her hope- 
ful, joyous account of Sophy’s progress (to whom 
she was a daily visitor), he asked me who that 
bright-looking girl was? And when I told him she 
was the Miss Bullock of whom I had spoken to him, 
he was pleased to observe that he thought I had 
been a great fool, and asked me if Sophy had any- 
thing like such splendid eyes. He made me repeat 
about Miss Bullock’s unhappy circumstances at 
home, and then became very thoughtful—a most 
unusual and morbid symptom in his case. 

“ Soon after he went, by Mr. Morgan’s kind offices 
and explanations I was permitted to see Sophy. 
I might not speak much; it was prohibited for fear 
of agitating her. We talked of the weather and the 
flowers ; and we were silent. But her little, white, 
thin hand lay in mine; and we understood each 
other without words. I had a long interview with 
the vicar afterwards; and came away glad and 
satisfied. 

“Mr. Morgan called in the afternoon, evidently 
anxious, though he made no direct inquiries (he was 
too polite for that), to hear the result of my visit at 
the vicarage. I told him to give me joy. He shook 
me warmly by the hand; and then rubbed his own 
together. I thought I would consult him about my 
dilemma with Mrs. Rose, who, I was afraid, would 
be deeply affected by my engagement. 

“ «There is only one awkward circumstance,’ said 
I; ‘about Mrs. Rose.’ I hesitated how to word 
the fact of her having received congratulations on 
her supposed engagement with me, and her mani- 
fest attachment; but, before I could speak, he broke 
in— 

“*My dear sir, you need not trouble yourself 
about that; she will have a home. In fact, sir,’ 
said he, reddening a little, ‘I thought it would, 
perhaps, put a stop to those reports connecting my 
name with Miss Tomkinson’s if I married some one 
else. I hoped it might prove an efficacious contra- 
diction. And I was struck with admiration for Mrs. 
Rose’s undying memory of her late husband. Not 
to be prolix, I have this morning obtained Mrs. 
Rose’s consent to—to marry her, in fact, sir!’ said 
he, jerking out the climax. 

“Here was an event! Then Mr. Morgan had 
never heard the report about Mrs. Rose and me. 
(To this day, I think she would have taken me, if I 
had proposed.) So much the better. 

“ Marriages were in the fashion that year. Mr. 
Bullock met me one morning, as I was going to ride 
with Sophy. He and I had quite got over our mis- 
understanding, thanks to Jemima, and were as 
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friendly as ever. This morning he was chuckling 
aloud as he walked. 

“Stop, Mr. Harrison !’ he said, as I went quickly 
past. ‘Have you heard the news? Miss Horsman 
has just told me Miss Caroline has eloped with young 
Hoggins! She is ten years older than he is! How 
can her gentility like being married to a tallow- 
chandler? It is a very good thing for her, though,’ 
he added, in a more serious manner; ‘old Hoggins 
is very rich; and though he’s angry just now, he 
will soon be reconciled.’ 

“Any vanity I might have entertained on the 
score of the three ladies who were, at one time, said 
to be captivated by my charms, was being rapidly 
dispersed. Soon after Mr. Hoggins’ marriage, I 
met Miss Tomkinson face to face, for the first time 
since our memorable conversation. She stopped 
me, and said— 

“ «Don’t refuse to receive my congratulations, Mr. 
Harrison, on your most happy engagement to Miss 
Hutton. I owe you an apology, too, for my behavior 
when [I last saw you at our house. I really did 
think Caroline was attached to you then; and it 
irritated me, I confess, in a very wrong and unjus- 
tifiable way. But I heard her telling Mr. Hoggins 
only yesterday that she had been attached to him 
for years; ever since he was in pinafores, she dated 
it from; and when I asked her afterwards how she 
could say so, after her distress on hearing that false 
report about you and Mrs. Rose, she cried, and said 
I never had understood her; and that the hysterics 
which alarmed me so much were simply caused by 
eating pickled cucumber. I am very sorry for my 
stupidity and improper way of speaking; but I hope 
we are friends now, Mr. Harrison, for I should wish 
to be liked by Sophy’s husband.’ 

“Good Miss Tomkinson! to believe the substitu- 
tion of indigestion for disappointed affection. I 
shook her warmly by the hand; and we have been 
all right ever since. I think I told you she is baby’s 
godmother. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“T wap some difficulty in persuading Jack Marsh- 
land to be groomsman; but when he heard all the 
arrangements, he came. Miss Bullock was brides- 
maid. He liked us all so well, that he came again 
at Christmas, and was far better behaved than he 
had been the year before. He won golden opinions 
indeed. Miss Tomkinson said he was a reformed 
young man. We dined altogether at Mr. Morgan’s 
(the vicar wanted us to go there; but, from what 
Sophy told me, Helen was not confident of the 
mince-meat, and rather dreaded so large a party). 
We had a jolly day of it. Mrs. Morgan was as kind 
and motherly as ever. Miss Horsman certainly did 
eet out a story that the vicar was thinking of Miss 
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Tomkinson for his second; or else, I think, we had 
no other report circulated in consequence of our 
happy, merry Christmas-day; and it is a wonder, 
considering how Jack Marshland went on with Je- 
mima.” 

Here Sophy came back from putting baby to bed ; 
and Charles wakened up. 





EVENING REVERIE. 
BY F. N. ZABRISKIE. 


Tue twilight hour, whose shaded robes 
Seem half of night and half of day, 
And golden pictures of the sun 
From earth and sky have passed away. 


And timidly the queenly moon 
Glides where the vestal fire burns; 

And starry priesthood stand and shake 
Thought’s incense from their golden urns. 


The dim cathedral of the sky 
Gleams with a gush of ruddy light; 

Our thoughts steal through its shadowy aisles 
To worship at the shrine of Night. 


Then drops the veil that hides the past, 
And Memory, with illuming wings, 

Flits o’er those ruins dim and old— 
The land of the departed things. 


And forms which, dying, left us sad, 
Are floating in the lustrous air; 

We catch their smiles of Heaven’s light, 
And eager pant to meet them there. 


Then wave the forests, sing the birds, 
That waved and sung in younger days; 

The brook that passed our cottage home 
Still chants its naiad roundelays. 


The matron, with her snowy cap, 
And olden Bible on her knee, 
Still teaches to that merry boy 
Truth, which shall keep his spirit free. 


More beautiful than all the fanes 
Of temples in the ancient lands, 

*Mid leafy oaks and tablet-stones 
Our humble village chapel stands. 


And older days, when manly toil 
And love did pave the path of life, 

Glide softly to my listening ear, 
And whisper of the bygone strife. 


Then Fancy rings its golden bell, 

And clear-toned music summons thought 
To leave the shades of former years, 

And revel in a wilder sport. 


The mist that clouds our future sky 
It piles into fantastic form, 

And airy castles glittering rise, 
And rainbows sit on every storm. 


Let not the calm and holy night 
Be wasted in the revel’s shame, 
But let its hours be stens, on which 
Thy thoughts pursue a bsavon vasa om. 
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A LEGEND OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “THE ROMAN TRAITOR,” “MARMADUKE WYVIL,” “CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


iven at this day, one of the wildest and most 
purely pastoral districts in all England is that re- 
gion of the West Riding of Yorkshire which lies 
between Lancashire on the south and west, and a 
part of Westmoreland on the north, and which is 
divided on the east, from the more populous portions 
of the fine county to which it belongs, by the waters 
of the great northern river Ure, destined, after 
twice changing its name, and swallowing up tribu- 
taries mightier than itself, to fall into the North Sea 
as the Husuler. To this day, in the whole of that 
large tract, there is no large town ; nothing, indeed, 
that we should dignify, in the United States, by the 
title of a considerable village. 

It abounds, however, in the must splendid scenery ; 
it contains some of the loftiest hills, as Ingleborough, 
Whernside, and Pensingant, and is watered by the 
loveliest rivers, the Nid, the Wharfe, the Eyre, and 
many & tributary torrent, in all the sea-girt island. 
Emphatically, it is a land of hills and dales, or, as 
they are termed in the north country dialect, the 
fells and the ghylls. The population sparse, sim- 
ple, hospitable, and contented, are scattered, through 
the narrow vales which intersect the huge round- 
topped heathery ridges, in hamlets small, indeed, 
but picturesque and happy, earning enough to sup- 
ply their few and trivial wants by cultivating the 
narrow verge of soft green meadow land, which 
everywhere forms the bottom of the ghylls, and pas- 
turing their flocks and herds, of moorland sheep and 
kyloes, upon the heath-clad hills, on which each 
farm possesses a free commonage. 

In the times, however, of the wars of the Roses, 
during the fatal strife of the kindred houses of York 
and Lancaster, which constitute the cruelest and 
bloodiest page of Britain’s history, the Ghyllsland 
was a purely pastoral, a purely feudal region. 

The great Earl of Warwick, from his Castle of 
Middleham, a little way to the eastward on the wa- 
ters of the Ure, the Prior of Bolton Abbey on the 
Wharfe, and the Egremonts of Barden Tower, were 
all the great proprietors throughout that rugged 
country ; and so lightly did the feudal rule of the 
good monks and popular nobles press on their vas- 
sals, that they might be called the freest population 
in all England: a few simple quit-rents of the pro- 
duce of their farms, a few days of man-service when 
their Jords waged war on the wild beasts, which 
were then plentiful in the forest, or on one other in 
the field of civil strife, constituted the whole of their 
duties; and these, in thoss dark and bloody days, 
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were looked upon almost as privileges. Every dales 
man was in those days an archer, and, as such, a 
huntsman and a soldier ; and, to have been debarred 
from following his lord’s hounds on the fell, his 
lord’s banner on the field, he would have looked 
upon not as a privilege, but as a penalty and a dis- 
grace. 

The bloody field of Towton had been fought about 
ten days, and the whole north of England was filled 
with terror, lamentation, and despair. Some forty 
thousand men had fallen, in their harness, on that 
field of “ gentle blood,” after which a baron of the 
old Norman blood was more rarely to be seen for 
half a century in England, as the old saying ran, 
than a wolf or a wild boar. 

Nor had the Ghyllsmen escaped their share of the 
slaughter; nor were their humb’e homes exempt 
from the desolation, which smote yet more heavily 
the towers of their feudal liege lords. 

That country, like the rest of England, had been 
divided in some sort against itself; for the men of 
the eastern fells had followed the Bear and Ragged 
staff of Warwick, the great king-maker, to bloody 
triumph ; the westlanders had marched to horrible 
defeat for the ill-fated cause of Lancaster, under the 
Prior of Bolton’s bailiffs and the Lady of Barden’s 
seneschal. 

The days of chivalry were passed ; the spirit of 
chivalry had died out, choked by the fiercer fire of 
intestine warfare. Edward, the Burgher King, as 
his enemies were wont to call him, although a leader 
in the field and a soldier in the mélée, had little of 
the cavalier, less of the gentle knight, in his iron 
composition. None knew more stoutly how to fight, 
more kingly how to conquer. None knew more 
bloodily, more brutally, how to gather in the fruits 
of victory. No veneration of old age, no pity of 
green youth, no tenderness for sex, no respect for 
valor, ever once moved his heart of steel to remit 
the bloody sentence of va victis. To be a captive 
enemy was to be butchered summarily upon the 
field, or reserved yet more pitilessly for the scaffold. 

No wonder, then, if, between mourning for their 
dead and trembling for their living, the fugitive 
Lancastrians shuddered in their wild ghylls at every 
blast of wind that whistled through their mountain 
gorges, magnified by their fears into the fatal clangor 
of the Yorkist trumpet. 

The vassals, it is true, were suffered, unless taken 
under arms red-handed, to escape the penalty of 
their faith to their feudal lords ; since loyalty of that 
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nature both sides alike desired to promote, and nei- 
ther dared in policy to punish. The cottage, there- 
fore, oftentimes afforded to the lowly peasant that 
shelter which the abbey could not yield to its re- 
vered prior, nor the Norman castle to its haughty 
noble. 

It was the tenth night after that terrible defeat, 
and the Lady of Barden Tower sat lonely by the dim 
embers and dull lamplight of her mournful hall ; 
now striving to draw consolation from the pages of 
her illuminated missal, now listening gloomily to 
the fierce gusts of the autumn wind, as it roared and 
wailed about her turrets; to the incessant pelting 
of the storm upon the roofs; to the wild raving of 
the tortured Wharfe, as, flooded by the torrents 
from the hills, it chafed and howled among the 
rocks, which pent up its maddened waters in the 
dale below. Almost she fancied now that she could 
hear tue war cries and the trumpets, the pattering 
arrow flights on mail shirt and steel helmet, the 
cries and curses of the desperate and the dying, in 
the voices of the winter tempest. 

Her tenants had returned home unmolested ; their 
dead had been laid in holy earth, within the abbey 
precincts, in the lower glen. Herself she had seen 
their dust consigned to dust, their ashes unto ashes; 
herself she had given tears to their dead from those 
stern eyes, which refused to weep when her own 
lord fell under shield, as the phrase ran, full knight- 
ly ; herself she had consoled their widows with her 
eympathy, and salved their wounds with gold; and 
now she sat alone, as I have said, disconsolate, 
almost despairing, in the gloom of her widowed 
hall. 

Yet she feared nothing, thought of nothing touch- 
ing her own losses, her own sorrows, her own safety ; 
save as her people, decimated by the sword of York, 
were sorrowing ; save as her trustiest knights were 
hunted by the hounds of Warwick ; save as her king 
was again an exile afar from the land of his fathers ; 
save as her own and only daughter was imperiled 
by her loyalty. For, though her vassals had re- 
turned, the gray-haired seneschal who led them to 
the field, and who had fought beside her husband’s 
rein in Guienne and Poitou, was yet a fugitive, 
wounded and weak, as tidings had already reached 
her, not daring to return to his own home, whither 
most certainly he should be hunted—for the good 
knight who bore her banner, Sir Amelot de Man- 
hower, was in like plight, and only bade her trust 
that banner to his keeping, for it was bound about 
his breast, till brighter days should come, and it 
should fly again for Egremont and Lancaster—for 
she had one fair daughter, the flower of all the 
dales ; and even now she shuddered, as she thought 
how the bloody and licentious Edward might wreak 
his vengeance on herself, upon that innocent and 
lovely child. She shuddered, but she shrank not for 
one instant from her fealty; nor hesitated, even in 
her inmost heart, from battling yet again for Lan- 





caster, so soon as Henry’s banner should be spread 
again to British breezes. 

While thus she sat, her tall and stately figure clad 
in the darkest weeds, bending above the pictured 
missal, her snow-white locks straying disheveled 
over her neck and shoulders, her dark eyes fixed on 
vacancy, a light and joyous step came bounding 
down the stone turret stairway, and paused for a 
moment at the door, as if in doubt whether it might 
enter. 

But the lady heard not, heeded not, till a flutter- 
ing hand turned the ponderous lock, and the fleet 
foot crossed the threshold with a step so lightsome, 
as told sure tidings of a happy heart inspiring it. 

It was as beautiful a girl as ever cheerea a wi- 
dowed mother’s solitude, not past her eighteenth 
summer, and looking yet more youthful than she 
was, from the extreme brilliancy and brightness of 
her pure complexion, the sunny loveliness of her 
long golden tresses, and the expression of exquisite 
innocence and candor which lighted up her large 
azure eyes. The Lady of Barden raised her eyes 
and fixed them fondly on her child, and a mournful 
smile played over her pallid features as she looked 
upon her, joyous still and radiant in the midst of 
peril and dismay. 

“ Ever gay, ever joyous, Eleanor,” she said, with 
a half reproachfal gesture of the head; “and what 
ean you find, in these dark and dreadful days, to 
light up that merry beacon in your eye, to kindle 
that gay smile upon your lip? But, youth! youth! 
It is still the part of youth to hope, as it is of age, 
sad age, to despair.” 

“ Nay, mother dear,” said the girl, in a whisper, 
when she stood close beside the lady’s footstool, hav- 
ing closed the door carefully behind her; “ but 
there is cause of joy now; yes, great cause of joy; 
for he has returned, and safely, too, or, at least, not 
badly wounded, and is hard by, looking to us, as 
well he may, for succor.” 

“ Who has returned ? 
nor ?” 

“Whom do I mean, mother?” she exclaimed, her 
cheek paling for the moment with the intensity of 
her feeling. “Whom should I mean but Amelot ?” 

“Sir Amelot de Manhower!” replied the lady. 
“T had not thought of this. He should not have 
come. What shall we do to save him? There isa 
Yorkist foree even now at Settle.” Thus far she 
had spoken musingly, as if in thoughtful commune 
with herself; but now her eye brightened, and she 
inquired quickly, “But how can you know this? 
Where is Sir Amelot? Is he within the tower? 
Why came he not with his report to me, instead of 
forcing you into this peril ?” 

“No, dearest mother,” replied the girl, eagerly ; 
“my maiden, Marian, brought me the tidings up. 
She was down in the glen at sunset, ere the storm 
came on; and, seeing her, he crawled out from his 
hiding-place, and bade her bring you tidings that he 
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was hidden in the cavern under the first fall, and 
that no man could take him there, for that he only 
knows its secret. But he lacks food and wine, and 
the means of procuring light, which he prays you 
send him.” 

“ And why brought she not the news tome? Why 
did she tarry so long on the way? She must have 
known this these five hours.” 

“She dared not leave the supper-board before my 
hour for untiring ; and dared not seek your presence, 
with whom she has no duty to perform, lest she 
should so create suspicion.” 

“Tf that were but the reason !” said the lady, re- 
lapsing into thought. “But that boy, that page, 
Damian! I doubt her—I doubt her much, Eleanor. 
Why should she have told you? Does she know 
that you love him, Nell ?” 

“ Mother !” exclaimed the agitated girl, with the 
conscious blood flushing crimson to her brow, her 
cheeks, her neck. “No one—no one knows that. 
I don’t—I don’t know, mother! What mean you, 
mother mine?” And she burst inte a flood of tears, 
and sank into a chair, overpowered and exhausted 
by the mere force of her own feelings. 

The lady walked up slowly to her fair child’s side, 
and laying both her withered hands in attitude of 
benediction on that fair, sunny head— 

“ Be comforted, my own sweet child. Weep not; 
but little can you guess of what a mother knows or 
knows not, whose best child’s happiness is staked. 
Eleanor, I have known, have seen all this a year and 
over.” 

“You have seen—have known all, mother !” cried 
she, starting to her feet, and gazing into her mo- 
ther’s eyes with nascent hope. “Then you do not 
—you do—I mean—not disapprove? You, ah! you 
pardon me ?” 

“Tf I had disapproved, I had interposed to pre- 
vent. For the rest, Eleanor, I trust—have I aught 
to pardon ?” 

“T do love him, mother.” 

“ And he knows it ?” 

“He might hope, might perhaps fancy—but I—I 
——0Oh, mother, you do not dream that I ever told 
him ?” 

“ Nor he you, Eleanor ?” 

“Had he but whispered it without your sanction, 
then I had not loved him.” 

“Then you have loved, yourself unloved. Is it 
so, Eleanor ?” 

“ Mother, no! Can you think it of me ?” she ox- 
claimed, indignantly, and again she crimsoned. 

“You said he never whispered it,” replied the 
lady, half suppressing a smile. “ How then can you 
know it?” 

“Never in words, mother; but his manner—his 
voice—his eyes. Oh, mother, do not! do not! You 
must know what I mean.” 

“ Perfectly, dearest. His manner, his voice, and 


his eyes told you what he dreamed of, and yours re- 








plied as plainly. But now to the point; does Ma- 
rian know, or suspect aught, think you, of these— 
these love passages ?” 

“T am certain—no, as certain as that I live.” 

“Send her to me at once. I mistrust her sorely. 
There have been passages, I know, between her and 
the page Damian; and he sought leave of me, as 
the curfew rang, to go down to the Abbot’s forester. 
Send her to me at once; and bid Geoffrey, the war- 
der, take arms, with two of his best men, and wait 
my call in the anteroom.” 

Eleanor, not unwilling to escape farther question- 
ing, and to gain time to colleet her senses, bounded 
from the hall; and, giving the lady’s orders to the 
warder, hurried up to her turret chamber, and sent 
the girl down to-her mother’s presence. Then, fall- 
ing on her knees by her own bedside, she thanked, 
from the depths of her guileless heart, the Giver of 
all good for the blessings he had that night granted 
her, and prayed, among fast flowing tear-drops, half 
of joy, half of sorrow, for protection to her loved 
Amelot. 

The interview between the dreaded lady and the 
girl, Marian, was but brief; for, terrified already 
and self-conscious, she could no more endure the 
lady’s piercing eye and calm, hard, cutting ques- 
tions than the partridge can the talons and the beak 
of the keen goshawk. Within ten minutes from 
entering the hall, the lady’s voice was heard, “‘ With- 
out there!” And, at the word, all steel from helm 
to shoe, with bill and bow and broadsword, the stout 
retainers entered. 

They found the lady, impassive as her wont, writ- 
ing upon a strip of parchment, and the girl prostrate 
at her feet, in an agony of tears and terror. 

“ Here, Jansen,” said the lady, as she finished her 
writing, “bear me this scroll forthwith to the sub- 
prior of Bolton ; and, hark you, put this wench upon 
a palfrey, and carry her down with you to the ab- 
bey. There leave her in keeping of the Father 
Janitor. That done, await the sub-prior’s orders. 
Perform them, be they what they may, and that 
with all due diligence. Tush, wench !” she added ; 
“tears are vain, and supplication. You should have 
thought of these things ere you thought to deal 
in treason. Lose no time, Jansen; honor and life 
depend upon your diligence and fealty.” 

The sturdy henchman bowed, and, leading the 
unhappy girl away, half carried in the arms of his 
followers—for, ignorant what fate awaited her, she 
was now all but fainting—he left the proud, impas- 
sive lady to her own melancholy meditations. 

They were not long, however; for, lighting a 
taper from her lamp, she opened a private doorway 
at the farther end of the hall, and, ascending a nar- 
row staircase to an upper story, soon stood, unseen 
and unsuspected, at the door of her daughter’s 
chamber. 

Already had that fair young being fallen into the 
light and happy sleep of innocence and peace ; but 
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need was that she should be aroused ; and long and 
anxious was the consultation that ensued on her 
awakening. 

It had already struck the first hour past mid- 
night, and the bells for prime were already pealing 
up the deep glen from Bolton’s hoary towers, ere, 
with a heartfelt blessing, and a parting memento to 
be astir with the lark or before him, the mother left 
her child to dream of future bliss, alas ! not unmixed 
with future peril. 

Perhaps even then she had not left her, but that 
a hoarse resounding challenge from the gate tower 
warned her that probably her emissaries had re- 
turned ; and, in truth, she had scarce retrimmed her 
lamp, and resumed her seat in the great hall, where 
of late she had held vigils oft till well nigh morning, 
before an esquire reverently entered to say that the 
warden craved a hearing of the lady. 

The man had little to relate, however. The sub- 
prior, he said, had sent the bailiff for the forester, 
and had questioned him for some time in private, 
when, with the simple word that “it was too late !” 
he had dismissed them. The girl, Marian, he had 
heard, was committed to the penitentiary cell. 

“ You have done well, Jansen,” answered the lady. 
“ But you have more todo. Keep watch and ward 
yourself to-night, with half the garrison in arms; 
suffer no one to enter in or go out before noon to- 
morrow, saving the Lady Eleanor, who will go forth 
mounted at daybreak. If the page Damian show 
himself before the gates, bend your own trusty bow 
and send a clothyard arrow to his heart. For the 
rest, if any band of marauding Yorkists show them- 
selves on our side the Wharfe, ring bancloche and 
fire beacon till all the country is aroused, and then 
upon them, and ery ‘Egremont for Lancaster, and 
give no quarter !’” 

The man bowed low, and was retiring silently, 
when a sign checked him, 

“ How goes the night, Jansen ? and how promises 
the morrow ?” 

“The storm has rolled away to the east, lady ; the 

.moon is up. It will be fair morn the morrow.” 

She waved him his dismissal ; and, within half an 
hour, except the warder at the gate-house, and the 
sentinels along the walls, there was not an eye open 
within the walls of Barden Tower. 

Long ere the sun was up, however, a light foot 
glided down the castle stair; and the delicate and 
gentle Eleanor passed down into the castle hall, 
arrayed in plumed cap and riding skirt, with a short 
mantle over it, which, had its folds been disturbed, 
might have revealed things so incongruous to a 
young lady’s morning ramble as a light basket gird- 
ed round her slender waist on the one side, and 
counterbalanced by a stone flagon on the other. 

No envious eye, however, fell upon her; no eye 
at all, indeed, save the trusty warden’s, who, fore- 
warned of her early coming forth, awaited her him- 
self, with her palfrey saddled, at the castle gate, 
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himself assisted her to the selle, and, opening a 
postern gate, let her forth, without a word of ques- 
tion. Only, as she rode out, he said, quietly— 

“Tf there be need, remember, lady, this postern 
will be held in hand.” 

Bowing her head in answer, she gave her horse 
the rein, and cantered down into the deep and awful 
chasm through which the Wharfe was raging, be- 
tween black walls of rock crusted with blacker 
forests, here tumbling, a hundred yards in width, 
over sheer ledges in white cataracts; here roaring, 
wider yet, over dread boiling rapids; and here, 
most hideous spot of all, pent in between the slip- 
pery ledges which its spray constantly o’erflowed, a 
broad and powerful torrent jammed into a pass of 
scarce ten feet in width, arrowy, louder than a surf- 
beat shore, unfathomable. “The Strid,” that pass 
is called, in the tongue of the Northmen, because a 
man, if he have heart enough, may stride across it ; 
“the Strid,” a spot fatal to her race, who now gal- 
loped fearlessly along the slippery rocks beside it ; 
for there the Boy of Egremont, the son of her whe 
answered “ Endless weeping,” died miserably, nor 
was ever found again, pulled back by his reluctant 
greyhound, after his own fleet foot had erossed the 
chasm. 

But not of that she thought; her heart was beating 
only with trae love, and the high hope how she 
should save her lover. Twacataracts she had passed 
by, and then the perilous “Strid;” and now the 
farthest, the first fall, of the glen thundered down 
white before her, as the driven snow, a terrible stu- 
pendous cataract. The sun gleamed out just as she 
reached its foot; and as his first rays gilt the silver 
foam, a human form stepped out from beneath the 
arch of spray, and stood before her eyes, Sir Amelot 
de Manhower, as yet in safety. 

An instant, and she was in his arms—another, 
and she had torn herself from that short embrace ; 
and with all the eloquence of young permitted love, 
with all the volubility of a woman’s fear for whom 
she loves the best, was pouring out her tidings, in- 
sisting on his silence, recounting her mother’s kind- 
ness, impressing on him the wisdom of her mother’s 
plans, enforcing her own sweet injunctions. 

“There, there! Not a word more,” she cried. 
“You have told me your secret of escape; now I 
have to speak only, and you only to obey, if you 
are either good knight or true lover. Marian, my 
wretched girl, has betrayed you to her lover Damian ; 
and he set off last night for Settle, to bring the sol- 
diers down upon you. It is by God’s grace alone, 
which sent the storm last night, that they are not 
here already! Make your way then at once, like the 
mole underground, to Malham cove ; lie hidden there 
till night; and, traveling by night only, biding from 
dawn till twilight, make your way through the fells 
to Carlisle. Enter that city boldly, for we shall be 
there before you with six score of stout spears of 
Lancaster. The warden of the Marches is for us. 
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There is no foree to check us, for an hour, to the 
northward. There will we a// take ship for Flanders, 
and tarry there in peace till better days return for 
hapless England. Here be provisions, wine, and 
lights, and money. Say, liegeman, will you do my 
bidding ?” 

“TI were a traitor else.” 

“And instantly? Our horses are already sad- 
dling! The Lady of Barden Tower will take horse 
ere sunset !” 

“ For Carlisle and for Flanders ?” 

“What? Do you doubt me? For Carlisle and 
Flanders.” 

“ And, Eleanor, when we be safe in Flanders?” 

“Then, Amelot, you must ask—” 

“ Whom ?” 

“ Whom—if you are obedient—but your Eleanor?” 

“TI am obedient.” 

One more brief embrace, and he raised her light 
burthen to her saddle; and, eager to prove his obe- 
dience and good faith, disappeared behind the cata- 
ract, and plunged fearlessly into the abysses of those 
limestone caverns, which, undermining all that re- 
gion, conduits of subterranean rivers, would lead 
him, miles away, to the cove of Malham. 

Had he remained one minute longer, he had lin- 
gered until it was too late—for had he dreamed the 
peril she had yet to run, he had died before he had 
turned on his heel, or he bad not deserved to win 
her. 

She had just reached the Strid, when the ban- 
vloche of Barden Tower pealed forth its battle sum- 
mons, and, casting her eyes down the gorge between 
herself and the ascent to the castle, she saw a band 
of archery and spears hurrying up the pass, led by 
the traitor Damian. 

A wooded corner of the rock below, and the steep 
elevation on whick she stood, concealed her from 
them for the moment. Another minute, and she 
would be in the hands of those who spared nor sex, 
nor age, least of all beauty—herself and him also! 

There was no passage up the glen; on this side 
no concealment. The thought flashed on her, like 
the electric fluid. Across “the Strid” is honor— 
life—love! 

That waz a brave thought for a brave man’s mind. 
What i on for a frail girl’s—a girl’s whose ancestor 
had perished ia those black whirling waiers? 

She paused not to think twice, With a bright 
eye, but cheek and lip white as ashes, whispering 
one soft prayer to God, she turned her horse’s head, 
faced him at the dread pass, and with light curb and 
well-plied lash, charged him right at it. 

Fiery and fresh, he reared bolt upright as he felt 
the lash; and, ignorant of what lay in his path, 
charged over the black slippery rocks right onward. 

His hoofs were on the vory brink, when he per- 
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ceived the hideous whirl of the black torrent; then 
he would have sheered or paused—when sheer or 
pause had been instant death—but it was all too 
late; for with a steady bridle hand she rose him at 
it, and brought down the lash on his croupe with 
such a will of that slight arm that the thong left a 
bloody score. 

He sprang—his feet clanged twice upon the rocks, 
drowned by the roar of the river, and the clash of 
the bancloche, and he and his fair rider were in 
shelter of the deep woodland, just as the band of 
Yorkists, scaling the heights, stood upon the plateau, 
where they stood not a point of time before. 

Til went it with that band of Yorkists; worse with 
the traitor Damian. For, ere the gentle Eleanor 
faint with the peril which now first she apprehended, 
had scaled the opposing bank and won the open 
moorland, down from the keep of Barden, with bill, 
and bow, and bugle-blast and battle ery, poured in 
treble force the vassals of her house. 

“ Lancaster, Egremont for Lancaster! and give no 
quarter !” 

Within ten minutes it was over; pent in that 
gorge where they could neither fight nor fly, they 
were cut down like sheep, until not one remained to 
tell the tale of horror. 

Damian alone they took alive; and him, in the 
rage and vengeance of the moment, for they be- 
lieved themselves too late to save their mistress, 
they flung headlong into the awful chasm, o’er 
which she had just passed in safety. 

One wild cry—and no human eye again beheld 
him—no human ear again heard of him. 

But, ere the executioners returned in gory triumph 
home, borne like the wind by her good steed, she 
had descended to the abbey bridge, recrossed the 
brineful Wharfe, and was already weeping on her 
mother’s bosom. 

But her trials all were ended, and thence her joys 
began. Carlisle, Flanders, were gained in safety ; 
and when, in the good town of Antwerp, Amelot 
asked his Eleanor, she said not nay! to Amelot. 

Some years they lived in exile, but neither poor- 
nor unhonored; for those were days in which the 
stout hand and true heart gained the wealth and 
fame which now fall to the lot of peddler craft and 
greed. 

But when the Count of Richmond won England’s 
crown on bloody Bosworth, Sir Amelot de Man- 
hower stood beside him; and, ere he sat on his 
throne at Westminster, fair Eleanor sat, happy wife, 
and happy mistress, in the halls of Barden. 

Nor, though the keep is now one rifted tower, the 
abbey but a roofless pile, have the country folk for- 
gotten the tale which gained the fearful “Strid” its 
more romantic name, “The Lady’s Leap.” 

















COSTUMES 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TOILETTE IN HUNGARY. 


Tue dress worn by the better classes in most of 
the courts of Europe is swayed by the fashions of 
France and England; but the national costume of 
Hungary is well known to the lovers of the fancy 
ball, who often array themselves in its sable dress, 
with sleeves straight to the arms, and stays fastened 
in front with gold, pearl, or diamond buttons. 

Lady Wortley Montague, in her “ Letters,” says: 
“The Hungarian lady’s dress is beautiful; a gown 
of scarlet velvet lined and faced with sables, made 
exactly to fit her shape, the skirt falling to the feet. 
The sleeves are straight, the stays buttoned before 
with two rows of little buttons of gold, pearl, or dia- 
monds. On their heads they wear a tassel of gold, 
that hangs low on one side, lined with sable or some 
other fine fur.” 

The dress of the female peasants is not so becom- 
ing. The hair in front is plaited tight, and joined 
to the back, which is likewise plaited, and hargs 





down behind, in the same manner as that of the 
Swiss peasants. The neck is covered with a white 
handkerchief, and a variegated body and petticoat, 
with a white apron, form the rest of the dress. The 
petticoat is worn short, to show the yellow leather 
boots, with low iron heels. 

The Morlacchi, though belonging to Hungary, 
differ much in manners and appearance from the 
inhabitants of that country. The dress of the wo- 
men is very remarkable. The unmarried females 
are very whimsical in respect to the ornaments of 
the head; but, when married, they are not allowed 
to wear anything but a handkerchief tied round it. 
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SERIES. 


The girls wear a scarlet cap, to which they generally 
fasten a veil, which falls back over the shoulders; 
strings of silver coins, glass beads, shells, feathers, 
and artificial flowers, as well as tremulous plumes 
of glass, are all employed to ornament these caps, 
which, though singular in their appearance, are 
often not devoid of elegance. Their holiday shifts 
are embroidered with red silk, and sometimes with 
gold; these they work for themselves, while tending 
their flocks, and it is wonderful how well they are 
executed. 

The use of stays is unknown, nor do they put 
whalebone or iron in their stomachers. A woolen 
girdle sustains the petticoat, which is commonly 
decked with shells, and of a blue color, whence it 
derives the name of modrina. The gown, which is 
made of serge, reaches to the ankle, and is /ordered 
with red; it is called sadak. In summer the mo- 
drina is not worn, only the sadak without sleeves, 
and tae shift. The girls always wear red stockings, 
and their shoes, or opankee, which somewhat resem- 
ble the cothurnus of the ancients, are made of un- 
dressed leather, and fasten with knotted thongs 
above the ankles. The unmarried women, even of 
the richest families, are not permitted to wear any 
other sort of shoe; but, after marriage, they are 
allowed to replace it by the Turkish slipper. 

The girls keep their hair concealed under their 
caps, but the women wear it falling on their shoul- 
ders. Sometimes they tie it under the chin, and 
always have beads and coins twisted among it, in 
the Tartar fashion. 

Both old and young women wear round their 
necks strings of various sized beads, und rings of 
silver, brass, and tin, on their fingers; they have 
bracelets of leather, covered with wrought tin or 
silver, and they embroider their stomachers or adorn 
them with beads and shells. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE TOILETTE IN INDIA. 


Tur sweet, harmonious tinkling of golden anklets 
now invites us to repose under the shade of the 
sacred banyan, while the soft balmy breeze wafts 
towards us the elegant blossoms of the oleander, the 
myrtle, the jasmine, and “love’s own creeper,”* in 





* The célamata (called, by Linnzeus, Jpomea) is the most 
beautiful of its order, both in the color and form of its 
leaves and flowers; its elegant blossoms are “ celestial rosy 
red, Love’s prope. hue,” and have justly procured it the 
name of célamata, or “ love’s creeper.”—Sim W. Jones. 
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the land where 
“ Flow’rets and fruits blush over every stream :” 
where we may 


“Gather the rich anana, India’s pride 
Of vegetable life; beyond whate’er 
The poets imaged of the golden age :” 


where the blue water-lilies bathe their azure blos- 
soms in the crystal waves of the “ Lake of Pearl,” 


—_— we 





near whose sunny banks the bird of a “ thousand 
songs” serenades his lovely rose, and where the 
stately elephant reposes under the shade of the high 
palmetto and the spreading tamarind. Such is the 
far-famed country of Hindostan—the land beneath 
whose bosom lie concealed the most precious jewels, 
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and the beds of whose rivers teem with gold; while 
the fields, groves, and gardens are filled with the 
richest spices, and adorned with the loveliest flowers. 

The costume of the Hindoo women is peculiarly 
becoming. It consists of a long piece of silk or cot- 
ton tied round the waist, and hanging in a graceful 
manner to the feet; it is afterwards brought over 
the body in negligent folds: under this they cover 
the bosom with a short waistcoat of satin, but wear 
no linen. Their long black hair is adorned with 
jewels and wreaths of flowers; their ears are bored 
in many places, and loaded with pearls; a variety 
of gold chains, strings of 1, and precious stones, 
fall from the neck over the m, and the arms are 
covered with bracelets from the wrist to the elbow. 
They also have gold and silver chains round the 
ankles, and abundance of rings on their fingers and 
toes; among the former is often a small mirror. 
They perfume their hair with oil of cloves, cinna- 
mon, sandal, mogrees, and sweet-scented flowers, 
and those who cam afford it use the oil or ottar of 
roses ; they also make use of henna and antimony, 
like most other Eastern nations, to heighten their 
beauty. 

The costume of the Mohammedans in India is 
much like that of the Hindoos, especially the turban, 
the long white gown, sash, and shoes; but, in addi- 
tion, they wear full trowsers, usually of satin, with gold 
and silver flowers, and a catarra, or short dagger, in 
their girdle. The Mohammedan women adorn them- 
selves with a variety of jewels, worn over a close 
gown of muslin, with long sleeves and a short waist ; 
silk or satin drawers reach to the ankles, and a 
transparent veil covers the head. 

When the Hindoos and Mchammedans are baptized 
into the Christian faith, the women lay aside their 
Eastern dress, and put on a jacket and petticoat ; 
and the men wear as much of the European apparel 
as they can, with the exception of a coat and stock- 
ings, which are only worn on festivals and days of 


ceremony. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MORE EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN MUCH NEEDED. 


“I must confess, when I have seen so many of 
this sex, who have lived well in the time of their 
childhood, grievously exposed to many hardships 
and poverty upon the death of their parents, I have 
often wished there were more of the callings or em- 
ployments of life appropriated to women, and that 
they were regularly educated in them, that there 
might be a better provision made for their support. 
What if all the garments which are worn by women 
were so iimited and restrained in the manufacture 
of them that they should all be made only by their 
own sex? This would go a great way towards relief 
in this case. And what if some of the easier labors 
of life were reserved for them only?”—Warrs, vol. 
vii. p. 362. 


EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN, 


“Now for women—instead of laborious studies, 
they have curious aeedle-wokks, cut- works, spinning, 
bone-lace, and many pretty devices of their own 
making, to adorn their houses; cushions, carpets, 
ehairs, stools ( for she eats not the bread of idleness, 
Prov. xxxi. 27, quesivit lanam et linum), confec- 
tions, conserves, distillations, &c., which they show 
to strangers— 


Ipsa comes preesesque operis venientibus ultro 
Hospitibus monstrare solet, non segniter horas 
Contestata suas, sed nec sibi deperiisse. 


Which to her guests she shows, with all her pelf; 
Thus far my maids, but this I did myself. 


This they have to busy themselves about ; household 
offices, &c.; neat gardens, full of exotic, versicolor, 
diversely varied ; sweet-smelling flowers, and plants 
in all kinds, which they are most ambitious to get, 
eurious to preserve and keep, proud to possess, and 
much many times brag of.”—Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, p. 282. 


MISERIES OF IDLENESS. 


“Tx a commonwealth where is no public enemy, 
there is likely civil wars, and they rage upon them- 
selves; this body of ours, when it is idle, and knows 
not how to bestow itself, macerates and vexeth itself 
with cares, grief, false-fears, discontents, and sus- 
picions ; it tortures, and preys upon its own bowels, 
and is never at rest. Thus much I dare boldly say: 
he or she that is idle, be they of what condition they 
will, never so rich, so well allied, fortunate, happy, 
let them have all things in abundance, and felicity 
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that heart can wish or desire, all contentment—so 
long as he or she or they are idle they shall never 
be pleased, never well in body and mind, but weary 
still, sickly still, vexed still, loathing still, weeping, 
sighing, grieving, suspecting, offended with the 
world, with every object, wishing themselves gone 
or dead, or else carried away with some foolish 
phantasy or other. And this is the true cause that 
so many great men, ladies, and gentlewomen labor 
of this disease in country and city: for idleness is 
an appendix to nobility ; they count it a disgrace te 
work, and spend all their days in sports, recreations, 
and pastimes, and will therefore take no pains, be 
of no vocation; they feed liberally, fare well, want 
exercise, action, employment (for to work I say they 
may not abide), and company to their desires; and 
thence their bodies become full of gross humors, 
wind, crudities ; their minds disquieted, dull, heavy, 
&c.; care, jealousy, fear of some disease, sullen fits, 
weeping fits, seize too familiarly on them. For 
what will not fear and phantasy work in an idle 
body ?”—J bid., p. 86. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IN MARRIAGE. 


“Listen, I pray you, to the stories of the disap- 
pointed in marriage :—collect all their complaints : 
hear their mutual reproaches ; upon what fatal hinge 
do the greatest part of them turn?—‘They were 
mistaken in the person.’—Some disguise either of 
body or mind is seen through in the first domestic 
scuffle :—some fair ornament—perhaps the very one 
which won the heart—the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit falls off. Jt te not the Rachel for whom 
I have served,— Why hast thou then bequiled me ? 

“ Be open—be hones!; give yourself for what you 
are ; conceal nothing ; varnish nothing; and if these 
fair weapons will not do, better not conquer at all 
than conquer for a day. When the night is passed, 
*twill ever be the same story—And it came to pass, 
behold it was Leah! 

“Tf the heart beguiles itself in its choice, and 
imagination will give excellencies which are not the 
portion of flesh and blood; when the dream is over, 
and we awake in the morning, it matters little 
whether ’tis Rachel or Leah—be the object what it 
will, as it must be on the earthly side, at least, of 
perfection—it will fall short of the work of fancy, 
whose existence is in the clouds. 

“Tn such cases of deception, let not man exclaim, 
as Jacob does in his— What is it thou hast done unto 
me ?—for ’tis his own doings, and he has nothing to 
lay his fault on but the heat and poetic indiscretion of 
his own passions.”—Sterne’s Sermons, vol. iv. p. 11. 
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PLEASURB GROUNDS.—THEIR MORAL APPLICATION. 


“Tuey enter a spacious lawn, which lay opposite 
to the house, and opened itself in the form of an 
expanded fan. The mounds, on either side, were 
dressed in verdure, and ran out in a slanting direc- 
tion. The whole, to an eye placed at a distance, 
bore the resemblance of a magnificent vista, con- 
tracting, by slow degrees, its dimensions, and less- 
ening, at last, into a point; which the regular and 
graceful seat, with all imaginable dignity, supplied. 

“Nature had sunk the lawn into a gentle decline, 
on whose ample sides were oxen browsing and lambs 
frisking. The lusty droves lowed as they passed; 
and the thriving flocks bleated welcome music in 
their master’s ear. Along the midst of this verdant 
slope was stretched a spacious and extensive walk, 
which, coated with gravel, and fenced with palisa- 
does, looked like a plain stripe of brown, intersecting 
a carpet of the brightest green. At the bottom, two 
handsome canals, copiously stocked with fish, some- 
times floated to the breeze; sometimes stood un- 
moved, ‘pure as the expanse of heaven.’ The waters, 
beheld from every room in the house, had a fine 
effect upon the sight; not without a refreshing influ- 
ence on the imagination. At the extremity of one 
was planted a stately colonnade; the roof elevated 
m pillars of the Ionic order; the area slabbed with 
stones, neatly ranged in the diamond fashion. Sev- 
eral forest-chairs accommodated the anglers with a 
seat, while the bending dome supplied them with a 
shade, 

“Corresponding, and on the margin of the other 
canal, was erected a summer-house of a very singu- 
lar kind. The lower part had an opening towards 
the north; it was cool; it was gloomy; and had 
never seen the sun. It carried the romantic air of 
a grotto, or rather the pensive aprearance of a her- 
mit’s cell. The outside was coarse and rugged with 
protuberant stones. Partly overspread with ivy, 
partly covered with moss, it seemed to be the work 
of ancient years. You descend by steps of turf, and 
A seanty 
iron grate, with certain narrow slits in the wall, 


are obliged to stoop as you pass the door. 


transmits a glimmering light, just sufficient to dis- 
cover the inner structure, which appears like one 
continued piece of rock-work; a cavern cut from 
the surrounding quarry. Above, hung an irregular 
arch, with an aspect that seemed to presage a fall, 
and more than seemed to alarm the stranger. Be- 
low, lay a paving of homely pebbles; in some places 
a little furrowed, as though it had been worn by the 
frequent tread of solitary feet. All around, were 
rusticity and solemnity; solemnity never more visi- 
bly seen than through a gloom. The furniture, of 
the same grotesque fashion with the apartment. A 
bench hewed, you would suspect, by Nature’s chisel, 
out of the solid stone. A sort of couch, composed 
of swelling moss and small fibrous roots. From one 
corner trickled a pure spring, which crept, with a 
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bubbling moan, along the channeled floor, till its 
current was collected into a basin, rudely scooped 
from the ground. On the edge of this little recep- 
tacle lay chained a rusty bowl; and over it stood 
an antique worm-eaten table. On the least obscure 
part of the wall you discern, dimly discern, a parch- 
ment scroll, inscribed with that sage, but mortifying 
admonition, ‘Vanrry or Vanities! Aut 1s Vanity!’ 

“ Over this recess, so pleasingly horrid, and adapt- 
ed to solemn musings, arose an open and airy belvi- 
dere. You ascend by winding stairs, and, coming 
from the uneouth abode below, are sweetly surprised 
with an elegant hexagon; the ceiling lofty, and 
decorated with the softest, richest, almost flowing 
fretwork. The wainscot, in large panels of oak, 
retained its native auburn; so beautifully plain, that, 
like an amiable countenance, it would have been 
disfigured, rather than improved, by the most costly 
paint. On this were disposed, in gilded frames and 
to great advantage, a variety of entertaining land- 
scapes. But none surpassed, none equaled, all were 
a foil to the noble, lovely views which the windows 
commanded. The chimney-piece, of white shining 
marble, streaked with veins of vivid red. Over it, 
was carved a fine festoon of artificial: in it, was 
ranged a choice collection of natural flowers. On 
a table of glossy walnut, lay a portable telescope, 
attended with ‘Thoms§n’s Seasons,’ and ‘Vanierii 
Predium Rusticum.’ 

“The whole was fitted up in the highest taste, 
and furnished with every pleasurable ornament. On 
purpose to harmonize with that lavish gayety which 
seemed to smile over all the face of Nature. On 
purpose to correspond with that vernal delight, 
which came breathing on the wings of every fra- 
grant gale. I may add, on purpose to remind the 
behelder of those immortal mansions, which are 
decorated with images infinitely more splendid, with 
objects unspeakably more glorious. Where Holy 
Beings will spend, not a few vacant hours in refined 
amusement, but a boundless eternity in the consum- 
mation of joy. For, to a well-turned mind Nature 
is a preceptor; and these are her instructive lessons. 
To the pure in heart, even sense is edifying; and 
these are its delicate moralities. 

“The redundant waters of the canal rolled off in 
a spreading cascade; which, tumbling from many a 
little precipice, soothed the air with a symphony of 
soft and gurgling sounds. Nor ever intermitted the 
obliging office— 


From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve. 


But, when the fanning breezes dropt their wings; 
when the feathered choir were hushed in sleep; 
when not so much as a chirping grasshopper was 
heard throughout the meads ; this liquid instrument 
still played its solo, still pursued its busy way, and 
warbled, as it flowed, melodious murmurs.”—HeEr- 
vey’s Dialogues, vol. i. p. 314, 








A CHAPTER ON 


WATCHES. 


BY MRS. WHITE. 


We have no means of telling how long a period 
elapsed from that primal time when the “evening 
and the morning made the first day,” ere man’s in- 
genuity devised a means of calculating the passing 
by of those precious moments of which his duration 
is composed, in order to economize them to the pur- 
poses of life. 

Shadows by day and stars at night appear to have 
indexed the flight of time for the ancient Hebrews ; 
though it is very evident that, long before the sun- 
dial of Ahaz was made memorable by the prophet 
Isaiah, the Chaldeans, accustomed to calculate 
eclipses, and other astronomical phenomena, must 
have been in possession of some much more accurate 
instrument for its computation. 

Days, months, and years are constantly referred 
to in the books of the Old Testament, but nothing is 
said of more minute divisions of time, save that of 
the day into the natural ones of morning, noon, 
eventide, and night, until Judea became tributary 
to Rome, when three of the Evangelists, in describ- 
ing the crucifixion, and the supernatural darkness 
subsequent to that event, remark that it lasted from 
the sixth hour to the ninth; and it is on record, that 
the clepsydra, or water-clock (said by Vituvius to 
have been invented by one Ctesibius of Alexandria, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes), was introduced 
at Rome by P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, in the 595th 
year of the city, and consequently many years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

This simple time-keeper was so constructed that 
the water issued drop by drop through a hole in the 
vessel, and fell into another, in which a light floating 
body marked the height of the water as it rose, and 
by this means the time that had elapsed. 

These instruments, we are told, were set full of 
water in the courts of judicature, and by them the 
lawyers pleaded; in order, as Phavorinus tells us, 
to prevent babbling, and cause those who spoke to 
be brief in their speeches. 

Hour, or sand-glasses, are also said to have origi- 
nated at Alexandria, and to have been introduced 
into domestic use amongst the Romans eight years 
afterwards, or 158 years before the Christian era. 

The earliest attempt at measuring time in this 
eountry appears to have been on the part of Alfred 
the Great by means of waxen tapers. The exact 
period when those direct ancestors of our subject, 
clocks, or, as they were primitively called, horologes, 
came into use, is one of those things over which time 
has cast so thick a veil, that not even the researches 


of the encyclopedists can penetrate it. By some, { 





the invention of clocks with wheels is ascribed to 
Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, as early as the 
ninth century. And though we read that clocks 
(without water) were set up in churches toward the 
end of the twelfth, the author of the “Divine Co- 
media” is the first writer on record who distinctly 
applies the term horologium to a clock that struck 
the hours; and he was born 1265, and died 1321. 

In 1288, during the reign of Edward the First, the 
English Justinian, as he has been called, it is said 
that a fine levied on a lord chief justice was applied 
to the purpose of furnishing the famous clock-house 
near Westminster Hall with an horologe, which it is 
farther stated was the work of an English artist. 

Mention is also made of the setting up of a clock 
in Canterbury Cathedral about the same period, and 
in that of Wells in 1325. So that those three Dutch 
horologiers from Delft, who came over (as Rymer tells 
us) at the invitation of Edward ITI. in 1368, were not, 
as some imagined, the introducers of the art, though 
they very possibly helped us to improve it. Up to 
the time when Henry de Wic astonished the Empe- 
ror Charles V. with those seemingly living teys with 
which he was wont to surround himself after dinner, 
and watch the beating and revolving of their curious 
machinery, those rude prototypes of our subject, 
which are said to have resembled small table clocks 
rather than watches, and yet were true specimens 
we imagine, since they continued going in an hori- 
zontal position, which is the only mechanical dis- 
tinction between a watch and clock—up to this 
period, we were about to say, clocks ap:ear to have 
endured a very ascetic existence, living in tall houses 
built on purpose for them, or shut up in church tow- 
ers and monastic buildings— 


“ Fell sickerer* was his crowning in his loge, 
As is a clock, or any abbey orloge,” 


wrote Chaucer in the fourteenth century. And it is 
not until nearly the end of the fifteenth that we find 
them domesticated in houses. 

From a description of some, which appear in an 
inventory of articles in the king’s palaces of West- 
minster and Hampton Court, copied by Strutt, the 
pendules of the period must have been equally ornate 
with those in modern drawing-rooms, and much 
more curious. 

Thus one, we are told, not only showed the course 
of the planets, and the days of the year, but was 
richly gilt, and enameled and ornamented with the 





* Sickerness—steady, secure. 
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king’s (Henry the Eighth’s) coat of arms; it also 
possessed a chime. 

Speaking of this monarch reminds us that, previous 
to the scattering of the treasures of Strawberry Hill, 
there was preserved in the library there a little clock, 
of silver gilt, the gift of Henry on the morning of 
his marriage to the ill-fated Anne Boleyn. It was 
elaborately chased and engraved, and adorned with 
fleurs-de-lys, and other heraldic devices, and had on 
the top a lion supporting the arms of England. 

The gilded weights represented true lovers’ knots, 
enclosing the initials of Henry and Anne; and one 
bore the inscription, “ The most happye,” the other 
the royal motto. 

Though more than three hundred years had passed 
since the tragic ending of time with its original 
possessor, it was still going when the ivory hammer 
of the famous Robins struck it down to another new 
and more fortunate owner. 

About this period, watches are said to have been 
in use; and in the Holbein chamber of the collec- 
tion just mentioned, a bust of the royal wi/e-slayer, 
carved in box-wood, represented him with a dial 
suspended on his breast. The earliest watch known 
was one in Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum, which bore 
date 1541; but from various imperfections in the 
workmanship they were not very generally used till 
towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Shakspeare frequently mentions the clock, and in 
“ Twelfth Night” he makes Malvolio exclaim, in his 
babblings of fancied greatness—“ While I, per- 
chance, wind up my watch, or play with some rich 
jewel,” an expression that would lead us to suppose 
that they were even then regarded rather as toys or 
ornaments than things of necessary use. 

Archbishop Parker, in 1575, left by will to the 
Bishop of Ely his staff of Indian cane, with a watch 
in the top of it; a position that savors more of whim 
than utility. Yet the excellence of some of these 
ancient time-keepers is remarkable, for Derham, in 
his “ Artificial Clockmaker,” mentions a watch of 
Henry VIII., which was in order in 1714, and of 
which Dr. Demanbray had often heard Sir Isaac 
Newton and Demoivre speak; and the old wooden- 
framed clock of Peterborough Cathedral, which, in- 
etead of the usual key or winch, is wound up by long 
handles or spikes—a sufficient proof of its antiquity 
—still strikes, says Denison, upon a bell of consider- 











able size. 

Guy Fawkes carried a wate): in a more practical 
spirit, than Malvolio or Archbishop Parker; Stowe 
tells us, one was found upon him which he and Percy 
had bought the day before, “to try conclusions for 
the long and short burning of the touch-wood with 
which he had prepared to give fire to the train of 
powder ;” a proof that even in the third year of the 
reign of James I. watches were not commonly worn, 
or the circumstance would not have been mentioned. 

In the next reign, however, we find the London 
“Clockmakers’ Company,” incorporated 1631—a 
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sign of the increased use of these instruments, and 
the growing importance of their manufacture ; and, 
as this charter prohibits the importation of clocks, 
watches, and alarms, it proves that we had even then 
artists sufficiently skilful in the various manipulations 
requisite in the construction of these articles, to 
render us independent of forcign workmanship. 

It is a singular feature in the history of this 
branch of art, that it has remained until very lately 
concentrated in the metropolis; besides which, 
Liverpool and Coventry are said to be the only 
places in England where a complete watch can be 
manufactured. ‘At the latter place the business has 
only been introduced since the commencement of 
the present century, but the number of persons em- 
ployed are said to equal the number in London. 

But before passing from this event in the history 
of our subject (the incorporation of a company for 
the proteciiun of their manufacture in the reign of 
Charles I.), we may as well describe a watch of the 
period, which a few years before the publication of 
the “ Encyclopedia Londinensis” (in 1811) had been 
in the possession of the proprietor. It was dug up 
but a few years previously, near the site of the an- 
cient castle of Winchester, where it had probably 
lain from the time of Cromwell, who it is well known 
destroyed that edifice. It was of an octagon form, 
and had no minute hand; a piece of catgut supplied 
the place of a chain; it required winding up every 
twelve hours, had no balance-spring, and appeared 
never to have had one; and it shut like a hunting- 
watch without any glass. 

But to compensate for this interior rudeness in its 
construction, the lid and bottom of the case, as well 
as the dial-plate, were of silver, very neatly engraved, 
with pieces of Scripture history in the centre, and in 
the compartment the four Evangelists, and St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. James, and St. Jude; it had no date. 

The reign of Charles II., who (like his namesake, 
the emperor, in whose tims they first appeared) iz 
said to have been very partia! to these instruments, 
was remarkable for the improvements made in them. 
Spring pocket-watches were invented by Hooke, 
1658; and repeaters were introduced, one of the first 
of which Charles sent as a present to Louis XIV. of 
France. 

According to some authorities, reproduced would 
would be the juster phrase here, for it is stated, in 
“Memoirs of Literature,” that some of the most 
ancient watches were strikers, and that such having 
been stolen both from Charles V. and Louis XI. whilst 
they were in a crowd, the thief was detected by their 
striking the hour! 

Perhaps the most remarkable repeating watch 
extant is that in the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, and which, like the old Nuremberg 
watches, is about the size of an egg; within is re- 
presented the holy sepulchre, with the sentinels, and 
the stone at the mouth; and while the spectator is 
admiring this curious piece of mechanism, the stone 
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is suddenly removed, the sentinels drop down, the 
angels appear, the women enter the tomb, and the 
same chant is heard which is performed in the 
Greek Church on Easter Eve. 

Germany, by the way, has always been famous for 
the manufacture of clocks and watches, these latter 
claiming Nuremberg for their birthplace; and from 
this circumstance, and their oval shape, Dopplemayer 
tells us they were originally known as Nuremberg 
animated egge. 

At present this branch of horometry is chiefly to 
be found on the other side of the Alps, at or near 
Geneva, and at Chaux de Fond, in the principality 
of Neufchatel, where vast numbers of watches are 
manufactured. But the wooden clocks, which tick 
en every cottage wall, and which are erroneously 
called Dutch, are in fact German, and are nearly all 
made in the Black Forest, the village of Freyburg 
being the centre of the manufacture, whence it is 
said 180,009 wooden clocks on an average are yearly 
exported. 

The Swiss, or Geneva watches, as they are com- 
monly called, owing to the poverty of the workmen, 
the employment of women, and the subdivision of 
labor, which is carried to even a greater extent than 
with us, sell at a much lower price than those made 
in England; but an English watch has hitherto been 
a desideratum in every part of the world. 

At present, the term watchmaker is no longer 
applicable, every portion of the instrument being 
the work of a different artisan, and the separate parts 
are often sent hundreds of miles, to meet in the me- 
tropolis, and make a whole of excellent workmanship. 

In London, Clerkenwell Green has long been the 
resort of artificers employed in the various nice and 
delicate manipulations requisite in the construction 
of our subject; here, slide-makers, jewellers, motion- 
makers, wheel-cutters, cap-makers, dial-plate makers, 
the painter, the caso-maker, the joint-finisher, the 
pendent-maker, the engraver, the piercer, the escape- 
ment-maker, the spring-maker, the chain-maker, 
the finisher, the gilder, the fusee-cutter, the hand- 
maker, the glass-maker, and pendulum spring wire- 
drawer, are all located; for, owing to the minute 
division of labor, which tends greatly to facilitate its 
execution after the movements (which have pre- 
viously passed through thirteen workmen’s hands in 
the provinces) are received in town, the watch pro- 
gresses through those of these other twenty-one ar- 
tificers before it comes forth complete. 

Owing to this delicate and varied workmanship, 
materials originally not worth sixpence are fre- 
quently converted into watches worth a hundred 
pounds and more, so costly may their appendages 
be made. But in all these different branches of a 
business which maintains thousands of families, the 
only part of it which falls to women in this country 
is the polishing of the cases, which the case-maker’s 
wives are sometimes employed to do. 

Perhaps no object of man’s ingenuity has been 








made the exponent of so many grave morals as the 
watch, Poets and philosophers have managed that 
its beatings should be only a little less gloomy to 
the imagination than the associations of a passing 
bell ; but Paley has thrown a glory round this gloom, 
and aggrandized it from a peevish reminder of pass- 
ing time into a fair argument of a Creator’s presence, 
in the delicate and wonderful machinery 2f nature, 
which could no more come by chance (as men blinded 
by folly have occasionally asserted) than could this 
little instrument have been formed without a con- 
triver. 

What the author of the “Old Church Clock” has 
said of that branch of our subject may be equally 
applied to this—“ there is no dead thing so like a 
living one.” Day by day, year by year, its iron 
heart throbs on, some of them surviving, as we have 
seen, for centuries, though they are said to beat 17,- 
160 times in an hour. Well would it be for us if the 
time-keeper in our bosoms, beating momently the 
escape of our allotted term, acted as lightly on the 
frame; but all its emotions help to wear this out. 

In the dawn of its appearance, in an age when 
every science that set men wondering was in some 
degree regarded as the work of magic, what a sen- 
sation must these “animated eggs” have occasioned, 
and how suggestive! unless the fanciful belief of 
some of the early fathers of the church, who averred 
that gems and precious metals were first made known 
to mortals by fallen angels, who also inspired the 
desire to profit by, and be adorned with them, had 
anything to do with the tabooing of evil by holy 
signatures—how suggestive are the quaint gravings 
of saints and scriptural subjects on the cover of the 
watch dug up at Winchester, of the antique custom 
of inscribing trinkets with sacred symbols, and so 
converting them into amulets; a custom which the 
Greeks and Romans borrowed from the Egyptians, 
and which the early Christians perpetuated after 
them. 

We have seen the watch, originally oval, take an 
octagon form; after which it appears to have sub- 
sided into its present shape, the only variation being 
in size, and different degrees of roundness. 

At present watches are frequently made not 
thicker than a crown piece, and yet perform their 
functions with exactness; nay, there are some with 
perfect works, compressed into a smaller compass 
than a shilling! A friend of the writer's saw one, 
not long since, set in a ring, the hands and figures 
being composed of brilliants, upon a dial of blue 
enamel; and at the recent World’s Exhibition one 
filled the place usually occupied by a seal at the end 
of a pencil-case, and another appeared as an append- 
age to alady’s bracelet. There was alsoa large silver 
watch, such as mariners are fond of wearing, im- 
mersed in a vase of water, and yet impervious to 
any ill effects. 

Our subject is one which grows under our hands, 
and we might go on ad libitum describing their dif- 
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ferent idiosyncrasies ; for watches, like individuals, 
have their several temperaments and ways of going. 
We have all met with fast watches and slow ones, 
and some (a disposition they are apt to contract from 
their wearers) are very irregular—varieties of cha- 
racter, which so puzzled their ficst owner, the Empe- 
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ror Charles V., who amused himself on his retirement 
to the monastery of St. John, by endeavoring to keep 
in order these bygone companions of his dinner- 
table, that they produced a reflection on the absurd- 
ity of his attempts to keep together the powers of 
Europe, when even these little pieces of mechanism 
baffled him. 





RUTH NORTON’S TRIAL OF PATIENCE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


Axp what possible interest can they have for any 
of the city belles who take up the “ Lady’s Book” — 
we are writing with especial reference to its pages— 
to while away ten minutes waiting for a carriage, or 
perhaps the altering of a dress at a miliiner’s? 

Very true; we were not thinking of them at this 
moment. We do not know that we ever cater espe- 
cially to their morbid, yet stimulated tastes. The 
magazines are to them like any others of the hosts 
of their fashionable acquaintances, to be met by a 
smile and a bow, a languid “Is that you?” five 
minutes’ attention, possibly interest, and then entire 
forgetfulness. But when we sit down quietly, with 
a sad or graceful incident to relate, to stir the deeps 
of human sympathy, or have an hour’s cheerful con- 
versation, we think of those far away homes where 
theres time to “love and to cherish” pleasant asso- 
ciatiétis, where amusement is the relaxation, and not 
the end of existence; for there we know the charm 
of a new magazine, with its fresh cover and choice 
gngravings, its tales and its poems, is fully appre- 
ciated. It is looked for; it is talked over; it is re- 
membered. And in these home cireles we find 
healthy tastes, that can enjoy the ballad style, if we 
may s0 call it, of sketches embodying simple, every- 
day incidents. 

City life is not confined to the bright shops of a 
fashionable promenade; to the mansions in which 
are centered all that luxury and taste can invent; to 
the crowded assembly, or the brilliant concert-room. 
There is strong vitality beneath all this, as much of 
human love in all the tenderness of its first romance, 
or the strength of its long suffering, as much of 
earnest hope, and much more of simple faith ; faith 
that is the virtue of the religion of the poor, even as 
charity becomes the creed of the devout among the 
rich. We do not speak of abject poverty, though 
of this there is much to tell ; incidents that brighten 
the sombre garb which it ever wears, beautiful self- 
denial that would shame the careless indulgence of 
the wealthy, and fortitude that they could scarcely 
revlize, mach less imitate. There are those whom 
wo call poor, who yet do not “ lack or suffer hunger ;” 
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they are born, and live, and die in obseurity, but not 
in actual want. 

I have sometimes wondered, thridding the narrow 
streets in which these homes congregate, whether, 
after all, their existence is not more real than that of 
those who pity or scorn them; whether many a surfeit- 
ed rich man might not envy them the vividness of their 
simple pleasures ; and, God help them ! their sorrows 
are not less keen. Butif you donot shrink, in your 
rustling garments, from entering one of these lowly 
homes, we may find they have also their romance, 
or, at least, their vicissitudes of love and happiness. 

It is a street within a street, a narrow court, 
bounded on all sides by brick and mortar; yet, shut 
out as it is from the sweet air and sunshine, it is 
cleanly, and even neat. And here we find our 
hero. 

“Home in good season, mother ;” and the loud, 
clear voice goes ringing up into the little chamber 
where Rath Norton is stitching away on store work, 
that ought.to have been done early in the day. But 
she was tired sitting up last night for Jrmes, he 
came in so late now, and she could never bear to let 
him find the fire out and the room empty. It was 
her way, she said, to keep him from bad company, 
and it seemed to have succeeded very well; for, 
whether it was a gay oyster supper at some humble 
restaurant, or a game of cards with a friend, James 
always remembered she was waiting for him, and 
had a tolerably steady hand to raise the latch, and 
an amusing recital of the evening’s adventures for 
the patient and cheerful listener, his widowed mo- 
ther. 

Rath Norton made her appearance with the vest 
she was just finishing off hanging over her arm, and 
her spectacles pushed back upon her cap. She was 
a quick, active little body, not over-tidy in her dress, 
perhaps, but then “she never had time to attend 
to these things.” James was making good wages, 
it was true, but he was generous to a fault, and 
was always spending on his companions; for, like 
all other generous natures, he was social, and liked 
merry fellows about him. So Ruth took care of the 
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house, “and earned just a bit by tailoring” for her 
own clothes, but which oftener went for family ex- 
penses than James, in his careless good nature, was 
aware of. 

“Oh, is that my best vest, mother?” said he, 
throwing down the pile of kindlings he always 
brought home from the workshop in a snug place 
behind the stove. “I forgot to tell you it wants a 
button ; and it ‘ll have to come in play to-night, for 
there ’ll be a grand frolic at Tom Lane’s wedding, 
and I’m ’specially invited.” . 

“So it is; dear me, I’d quite forgot it was to 
come off so soon; but he’s a nice, steady young 
man, and I hope he ’ll get a good wife. A good 
wife ’s the making of most men, in my opinion. Set 
on the tea kettle, Jemmy dear, and you shall soon 
have your supper. I hope you ‘ll be bringing home 
a daughter to me, one of these days.” 

“Not I, mother; ‘liberty for me,’ as the play 
says. I haven’t sown my wild oats yet.” 

“The sooner the better,” was the ready answer 
of his mother, who seemed to think it was not quite 
politic to press the matter any farther just now, and 
bustled about to set on the tea things; while James, 
at his toilet overhead, sang snatches of gay sea 
songs, for he added a good natural voice to his other 
advantages. 

No wonder his mother was proud of him, as he 
came down in that most picturesque of costumes, 
known as “shirt sleeves,” to claim the renovated 
vest; and, closing it about his fine figure as he 
tried the new button, drew himself up to his full six 
feet height, and shook back the clustering hair from 
his brown face, gay with good-tempered cheerful- 
ness, and brightened when he smiled by teeth that 
many a man of fashion might have envied. There 
was a certain natural grace in his movements; 
and, as he often assured his mother, he could dance 
with the best of them until three o’clock any morn- 
ing. No wonder, moreover, that, with these social 
qualities, his mother should be anxious to see him 
“well settled,” knowing, as she did, the constant 
temptations to which they exposed him. 

“Now don’t be very late to-night, James,” said 
the proud little woman, holding the light as high as 
she could reach, that she might see whether all was 
right, and, in reality, to indulge the fondness of her 
motherly eyes with a last glance of admiration. “I 
shall want to know all about it, agd how the bride 
looked, and what she had on. Be sure to bring 
home a piece of the cake to dream on; and don’t 
drink the bride’s health too often.” 

“ Never fear, old lady ; and I’m bound to dance 
with the prettiest girl in the room, you may be 
eure. Don’t sew too hard, or sit up after one ; for 
maybe we ’ll be late.” He patted her on the shoul- 
der as he said this, a caress of which he was very 
fond, and which conveyed a great deal more affec- 
tion than one would have supposed. She under- 
stood it; and, still proud and happy, went back to 
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“clear up,” as she called it, and then to finish the 
promised vest. 

But Ruth Norion’s tidying would not have pleased 
the most fastidious ; indeed, it was the only point 
on which James ever ventured a remonstrance. He 
had a habit of order that was rather troubled by the 
crowd of boxes and baskets, combs, clothes-pins, and 
an innumerable catalogue of sundries, with which 
she somehow contrived to litter the mantels, tables, 
and chairs. She knew that it troubled him, and 
often tried to reform; but her organ of order had 
never been developed in childhood, and old habits 
still clung to her. 

She sat stitching quietly for a long time; and, 
when the vest was finished and felded up, snuffed 
the candle so that it sent a cheery blaze through the 
room, and, drawing the old-fashioned stand, with 
its thin, crooked stem and claw-feet, nearer to the 
fire, took up her favorite volume to pass away the 
interval until her son’s return. Her Bible, her hymn- 
book, and Pilgrim’s Progress, in their worn leathern 
bindings, always lay together on the bureau; and 
now she was soon engaged in reading, for the hun- 
dredth time at least, the story of Christian in Doubt- 
ing Castle. It was a part of the wonderful narra- 
tive which she liked best of ell, if we may except 
the sojourn in Vanity Fair. That, she said, always 
reminded her of the great Book of Martyrs she used 
to read when a little girl, visiting her grandfather's 
in the country. But Giant Despair was more like 
the wonderful stories her grandmother used to tell 
her, after she was in bed, in the old garret-room, 
with its huge, dark rafters and strings of dried fruit 
and seed corn. 

As yet, she had but a faint glimmering of the 
beautiful truth enveloped in this garb of romance ; 
but it interested her, and had served to beguile 
many an hour of watchfulness. But the key of 
promise had been discovered, and the door had 
creaked on its dismal hinges, and the prisoners went 
rejoicing on their way, and still she was there alone. 
Gradually the candle grew dimmer, and the cheer- 
ful song of the fire more indistinct, the book closed 
over the spectacles she had taken off to polish, and 
she had fallen into a very comfortable reverie. As 
usual, it was about James: what great reason sho 
had to be proud of him; how truthful and honest 
he had always been. Then their last conversation 
mingled in the bright web she was weaving for his 
future, and she thought how pleasant it would be to 
have a good, tidy, industrious little daughter come 
home some day, who would make James happy and 
keep the house cheerful, and be company for her- 
self. She could but confess that she was a little 
lonesome now and then, and she was not so young 
and active as she once was. We are not sure but a 
vision of “wee todlin’ things,” who should cling to 
her knee and beg for her spectacles, rose in the dis- 
tance; but it could not have been very well defined, 
for her hands sank down into her lap, and she was 
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taking a nap comfortably in the old-fashioned, high- 
backed rocking-chair. 

She certainly had not intended to go to sleep and 
let the light burn down and the fire go out, before 
James came home ; but these three things happened, 
and she woke with a start, and a chilled, uncomfort- 
able sensation, to hear him turning the lock. At 
first, she thought it must be her drowsiness that 
made his voice sound so strange and hoarse; but, 
when she had lighted another candle, his face was 
so pale and haggard, his whole manner so excited, 
that she could scarcely ask the reason. He did not 
keep her long in suspense. He had been too much 
accustomed to find ready sympathy in her love, to 
conceal the cause of this sudden change. He threw 
himself down wearily on the floor at her feet, and 
said, in a tone of utter despondency— 

“T’ve ruined us all, mother !” 

“Oh, James! James! what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. I didn’t mind you, aad I 
drank too much, and got excited; aud then they 
dared me to it—and” 

“What, Jimmy dear?” She scarcely dared to fill 
the pause he had made ; sudden thoughts of robbery, 
and even murder, darted through her mind. 

“Twas married, before them all, toa girl I have 
never seen before to-night. I thought it was a 
joke; but it’s not; for Tom Lane’s uncle wae an 
alderman. I thought they were joking all the 
while; but he says it’s real, and her brother says 
so, and swears I must take her home and take care 
of her, for she ’s more than he can manage; and, of 
course, no one can marry her now. Oh, mother! 
mother! what shall I do?” 

There was a weight lifted at first from the heart 
of poor Ruth ; but these last words had brought the 
reality of the misfortune before her. 

“Ts there things against her, Jimmy ?” 

“ Nobody would tell me anything about her, ex- 
cept that they laughed and joked ; and I heard Nat 
Jones say, ‘What a take in!’ and I struck him in 
the face. We were all standing in the hali then, 
with her brother, for he was the foremost one to put 
me up toit; and I was almost crazy with the thought 
of what I had done. Somebody parted us, and said 
it was ‘too bad!’ and she came flying out—they 
were all dancing yet—and I beard her call out, 
‘Where ’s my husband? to go off and leave his 
bride!’ I don’t believe she knows yet; but it 
sounded so light and forward, and I dashed away 
from them ; and I ‘ve been walking about the street 
ever since, feeling as though I should go crazy.” 

He wiped his forehead, still beaded with perspira- 
tion from the excitement of feeling and his quick, 
hurried walk. His mother did not know what 
counsel to offer, and only held his hand, and looked 
down into his face as if she did not yet compre- 
hend it. 

“T noticed her when I first went into the room,” 
James said again, as if it was a relief to talk. “ She 











was one of the bridesmaids, and dressed elegantly, 
and danced better than anybody in the room. And 
Tom Lane said I must dance with her. And, it 


; seems, she had been told about me, and had made a 


bet to flirt with me; and then they joked us at sup- 
per, and I wasn’t going to be outdone, and called 
her my sweetheart, and said fifty silly things; and 
so they said two weddings were better than one, and 
dared us to be married on the spot. She laughed 
and said yes, and I thought it was good fun, and 
So I was married ; and now it can’t be helped, they 
all say. It makes me almost hate her every time I 
think of it, if she knew, to marry a man she knew 
nothing about, and had never seen in her life be- 
fore. And I was so happy and light-hearted when 
I went off, aud now I feel as if I was twenty years 
older. What shall Ido, mother? Teil me.” 

“ Go to bed now, Jimmy dear, and we will talk it 
over in the morning. Perhaps it will turn out a 
trick, after all; or maybe she ’s heard about you, 
and loves you”—the fond mother could have under- 
stood that, and forgiven her—“and she may make 
you a good wife, after all; who knows? But go to 
bed now, for you ’re all worn out, and you ’ll be 
sick. Come, do now, Jimmy.” 

He went up to the little room by the side of her 
own to please her; but she heard him walking up 
and down unsteadily, until she fell into an uneasy 
slumber. 

It was, as James had said, a reality ; and, more 
than all, the brother and the young bride had both 
known it; and now they were obliged to act, for the 
brother, with a heartless indifference, had refused to 
support her any longer “in her idle ways, when he 
could come on James Norton by law for it, and he 
must make the best of a bad bargain.” This last 
pithy aphorism was all the comfort any one had to 
offer him, even his patient old mother, on whom the 
worst seemed to fall, the constant sight of her son’s 
unhappiness, and the introduction of a stranger into 
the household, who seemed neither to know nor care 
how much trouble she gave, or how unwelcome she 
was. 

She came home to them after the end of a week, 
apparently thinking they should be compensated for 
all by the honor of her presence. Ruth had done 
her best to make the house look bright and cheerful, 
but the plain, old-fashioned furniture seemed to 
Ellen a poor exchange for the showy mahogany 
veneering of her brother’s parlor, and the worn out 
old piano, on which she had learned to drum a few 
marches and quicksteps, her chief accomplishment. 

She was idle and vain, and, of course, selfish; the 
worst faults of her nature having been encouraged 
by the alternate flattery and threats of her brother, 
and sister-in-law, a weak, not to say wicked, woman. 
She missed the excitement of dances and balls, to 
which she had been always accustomed. James had 
no heart io go, and, indeed, shrank from appearing 
anywhere with her. Her chief amusement and em- 
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ployment seemed to be # review of her large stock 
of finery, visiting her old friends, girls as giddy and 
as frivolous as herself, or sitting, attired in a thin, 
showy silk, her hair adorned with flowers or wax 
beads, at the front window, watching the few 
passers-by. 

It was a dreary change in that once contented 
little household. Ruth did her best. She bore the 
impertinence and carelessness of her daughter-in- 
iaw without complaint; she tried, in her quiet way, 
to make her as comfortable as she could, sharing her 
room, her drawers, and even her clothes with her; 
for, with all the finery, she had not comfortable gar- 
ments for the inclement season that had now set in. 
James seemed utterly broken in spirit. He never 
sang or whistled cheerfully, as had been his wont 
when he came home from his work; their meals 
were eaten in silence when Ellen was present, or 
with desponding complaints, when she was paying 
some gay visit. He avoided her in every way, 
never addressing her when he could escape it, or 
sitting down for a talk, or to read to his mother, if 
she was going to pass the evening at home. Some- 
times he seemed like himself, when he found a 
cheerful fire and hir mother waiting for him; but 
oftener he came home with a clouded brain and dis- 
turbed temper, too plain tokens that his troubles 
were driving him into bad company. 

And yet his fault had been one that is frequently 
committed. We hear of such things often, even in 
more polished circles than that we are describing. 
A party, a picnic, a wedding, and some thoughtless 
young creature has iaarried a man she has never 
met before, and of whose temper and principles she 
knows nothing. It is the old adage of marrying in 
haste to repent at leisure, and unhappy differences 
are sure to follow. Does not this come, in a mea- 
sure, from the light and jesting way in which it is 
too much the habit of young people to speak of this 
most serious ste). as if it were the frolic of a day, 
instead of a solemn bond for life? So they rush into 
connections and responsibilities, of the import of 
which they have scarcely dreamed. 

It was hardest, we have said, on poor Rath ; that 
is, the everyday recurring perplexities were more 
wearying, perhaps, than the unweleome bonds, which 
the young people, as yet, had only chafed at. Ellen 
would gladly have gone back to her brother’s home, 
but that was closed to her, he only saying it was her 
own fault, and not his, if she did not get along well 
with her husband. So she would come back, her 
eyes swollen with erying, more sullen and disagree- 
able than ever; and the mother was obliged to bear 
with it, while her son’s altered habits were almost 
breaking her heart, and his wife grew daily mors 
disagreeable to her as the cause of it. Her faith 
was sadly put to the test in these dark days; but 
she read ber Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress more 
and more, now beginning to comprehend the harsh 
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imprisonment of her favorite hero in the dungeon 
of Doubting Castle. 

She was sitting, in a silent, downcast meod, one 
afternoon, when a light rap at the door was followed 
by the sunshine of a face that plainly told of peace 
and inward happiness, Years ago—five years now 
since the good woman had bought the black bomba- 
zine, still her Sunday dress—Ruth had lost a daugh- 
ter, a bright, cheerful girl of fifteen, just beginning 
to be “all the world to her.” She died of lingering 
illness, her life wasting away, hour by hour, it 
seemed; and, to the last, her bedside was cheered, 
and the lonely mother comforted, by the visits of 
Martha’s Sunday School teacher, who had first led 
her to think of another home, where there would be 
no pain or weariness. Since then, the teacher had 
never forgotten her older pupil, who had learned 
more of the life to come, than ever before, at her 
daughter’s bedside; and this was the unexpected, 
but most welcome visitor. 

“Oh, is it you, Miss Lewis? It’s a long time 
since you have been to see me. I was most afraid, 
indeed, you would never come again,” Ruth said, 
eagerly, as she pushed some work from a chair, 
and dusted it with her apron. 

“ You could not have thought I should forget you, 
Ruth ?” Miss Lewis said, in a pleasant, friendly voice. 
“But have you been sick this winter? Why did 
you not let me know it? You look so thin and 
downcast. I hope there ’s nothing the matter with 
James ?” 

It needed little sympathy to draw forth the trou- 
bles of poor Ruth; and she had a most interested 
and patient listener. ‘ 

“But are you sure she doesn’t love James?” she 
said. “Love works wonders sometimes, you know ; 
and she may be a comfort yet.” 

“God forgive me, if I’m wrong saying it, Miss 
Lewis, but I don’t believe she Il be anything but a 
torment to us—and James breaking his heart from 
morning till night. I tried to be zood to her, and 
would be a mother to her; but she ‘ll ruin my boy, 
my only comfort siace poor Martha died.” 

“ But, you know, good came even out of that great 
sorrow, Mrs. Norton, as you have told me a thou- 
sand times. He who sends us trials can make them 
end in blessings: the key of promise, don’t forget 
that; and, besides, I’m a great believer in the law 
of kindness. Unless she is utterly unworthy, James 
must, in time, win her.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not always kind,” poor Ruth 
said, self-reproachfully ; “ sometimes it’s eo hard to 
put up with, and I fret a bit, and then she’s quick 
tempered, and so it goes. She’s up there now, I 
dare say, braiding her hair, or fixing up her neck 
ribbons; it ’s all she does from morning till night.” 

“ But do you ever ask her tohelp you? I should 
think there was a great deal she might do; and James 
likes to see things look tidy.” 
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“True enough, he does ;” and here a sigh fol- 
lowed the glance around the disorderly room. “But 
I can hardly get time to have his meals ready now. 
If it was real God-sent trouble, I shouldn’t mind 
it so much.” 

“But it certainly seems to be so,” Miss Lewis 
answered. “All troubles are given us to try our 
strength. Take this as a trial of your patience, 
Ruth, as Martha’s death proved your faith. It will 
never do for James to see you give up.” 

Miss Lewis did not know, as she returned to her 
own elegant home, the good seed that had been 
sown with her words of cheer. It is true, she felt 
happy in the thought that she had exerted some 
little self-denial to pay the visit, and that Ruth had 
been glad to see her. If more women in an ele- 
vated sphere of life comprehended the weight of in- 
fluence that they carry to the humbler classes of 
society, more such visits—passing missions of mercy 
—would be paid. The very air of refinement and 
intelligence, the judgment that is so relied on, when 
advice is given, or it may be the momentary asso- 
ciation with one who has time to cherish taste and 
beauty, which they admire all the more that it is 
placed so far from them, is like a ray of sunshine in 
the dimness of their seclusion ; and, when to this is 
added an earnest human love, made earnest by a 
chastened heart, we can scarcely calculate how much 
good may arise from the words of counsel or com- 
fort thus spoken. 

As it was, Ruth went more cheerfully about the 
next day’s task, taking “ patience” for her talisman; 
and, when she recollected what Miss Lewis had 
* asked her, she forced herself to take some notice of 
the poor girl, who, from her heart, she pitied. 

“You have never told me anything about your 
mother, Ellen,” she said, as, in her usual idle way, 
the girl was sitting with folded hands by the win- 
dow. 

It was a chance touch; but it proved the right 
one. It did not seem so at first, however, for the 
only answer was a sullen stare, as if astonished at 
hearing herself voluntarily addressed. But Ruth 
did not seem to notice this, and went on questioning 
her, until she was rewarded by seeing a more amia- 
ble expression than usual brighten the really beau- 
tiful eyes; and afterwards, when she laid aside her 
work and rose to set the dinner-table, Ellen, for the 
first time, offered to assist her. ‘This was done a 
little awkwardly, and not quite so cheerfully as 
Ruth could have wished; and she was a little sur- 
prised, when she commended Ellen for her assist- 
ance, to hear her say, “ Don’t tell Aim, though,” as 
sulkily as before. 

From that small beginning matters seemed to 
mend. It is true, James and Ellen were no better 
friends. She returned his indifference with absolute 
dislike, it seemed, and they avoided each other as 
much as before; but, when he was away, she was 
sociable, and willing to do anything she could for 
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his mother, only she constantly repeated the injanc 
tion not to tell him. Ruth found herself one day 
opening her heart to her, as they sat sewing together, 
Ellen stitching almost as fast as she could do, for 
she had taken a fancy to learn Ruth’s trade. She 
reminded her of Martha now; for, since Ellen had 
combed her hair more plainly, and left off the bright 
brooches and rings she used to be so fond of, they 
did not look unlike. Ruth told her about Martha’s 
death, and how hard it had been to her, and how 
James missed his sister; and Ellen’s tears blinded 
her for a few moments so that she could not thread 
her needle, though she did not look up or say any- 
thing. That afternoon, when she came home from 
her brother’s, she had a little rose-bud one of the 
children had given her. Ruth noticed it as she 
passed through the room. When James came down 
to tea, he had it in his hand, and thanked his mo- 
ther for placing it in the little vase on his bureau. 
Ruth would have disclaimed, but she caught a quick 
warning look from Ellen, which prevented the ex- 
planation, and Ruth also saw a deep blush as he 
placed it in his button-hole. He sat in the kitchen 
a little while after tea, and talked about the spring 
weather, and how fond he was of flowers; and he 
even noticed the improvement of the room, and com- 
plimented his mother on it. Ruth longed to tell 
him it was all Ellen’s taste and neatness, but the 
meaning of that lcok restrained her. 

That night she found Ellen sobbing in her bed, 
and asked if she was ill; but no, Ellen said, “not 
ill, only a little nervous.” And Ruth, with a rare 
delicacy, did not question her, but stooped down and 
kissed her forehead, the first time she had ever done 
80. 

After this, Ruth knew that still brighter days 
were before them; that is, if James could return the 
love she was sure was springing up in Ellen’s heart 
for him; and this she nursed by long tales of his 
childhood, to which Ellen listened eagerly, or of his 
generosity and good nature, which brought the same 
loving, tender light always to her eyes, as she bent 
over her needle. She would willingly have tried to 
win her son by the same simple means ; but some- 
times, even when a boast of Ellen’s industry, of tidi- 
ness, was on her lips, she had checked it, feeling the 
time was not yet come. James could not but have 
noticed the improvement in her appearance, though 
he never spoke of it. She had earned and made 
herself some neat chintz dresses, for she had invari- 
ably refused the money he had put into his mother’s 
hands for her use ; at first from obstinacy, and more 
lately from womanly pride. The broad, cotton lace 
collars were replaced by narrow cambric ruffles, and, 
with her hair parted smoothly over her forehead, 
and a smile of good nature lighting up her face, 
Ruth was never weary of admiring her. Love had, 
indeed, worked wonders. Whether she went sing- 
ing with her sweet voice about their househoid tasks, 
or sewed diligently by Ruth’s side, it was the same; 
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but, the instant James was heard approaching, the 
song was hushed, the smile was clouded, and she 
either retreated to her own room, or sat in unamia- 
ble silence. 

The whole house betokened a change. The books 
and newspapers, of which James was fond, were al- 
ways neatly piled up on the bureau, or in the win- 
dow-seat ; the brushes and towels had their ap- 
pointed places; “chips of cloth” no longer littered 
the striped carpet, or chips of wood the hearth. The 
work of a “household fairy” was plainly visible to 
any but wilfully blinded eyes; but, though James 
enjoyed it, and even brought home a new table- 
cover, and a box of mignonette for the now open 
window, he never seemed to connect Ellen with the 
improvement. She did not cross his path, or give 
him cross looks and rude replies, and therefore he 
felt more atease. Something of his old cheerfulness 
came back with the spring sunshine, but it was fit- 
ful, and easily driven away. 

He came home one evening earlier than usual ; 
he had lingered about the house more for several 
days; and, as if he had something important to dis- 
close, drew his chair up, in the old familiar way, to 
his mother. 

Ruth’s heart beat a little quicker. She was sure 
it was something about Ellen, for he had seemed to 
watch her lately; she had noticed it several times. 
But she was not prepared for his proposal, which 
was that they should find a home for her somewhere 
among her own friends. 

“She is not happy here, mother, and no wonder ; 
and I think perhaps I ought to do something for 
her. The poor girl was no more to blame than I 
was ; and, since it is as it is, I ought to make her 
as comfortable as I can. I think she seems different 
lately; and, at any rate, she hasn’t gone gadding 
off with others, disgracing me as many would have 
done. To be sure, I set my foot down against it 
from the first; but there’s many wouldn’t have 
minded that. Then you wouldn’t have so much to 
do; and, on the whole, since we can’t love each 
other perhaps it’s best we should separate.” 

“ But why can’t you love each other, Jimmy ?” 

Her son looked up, struck more by the tone than 
the words. He saw his mother had a more than 
usually anxious look. 

“Tf I loved her ever so well, she haies me. She 
must hate me; she never would love me.” 

“ Did you ever ask her if she did ?” 

“Oh, mother! and we worse than strangers! I 
could have loved a wife dearly, that you know. 
Any one who would have cared for me, and tried to 
help you, and make you happy, I could love almost 
any one that would do that.” 

It is no wonder that Ellen’s secret was not kept 
now, and that Ruth’s kind heart set forth her im- 





provement in the most glowing light. How she had 
put up the window curtains and piled up the books, 
and swept and dusted, and taken care of the mig- 
nonette, because he loved things tidy; and the story 
of the rose-bud came out now; and, more than all, 
she had been earning her two dollars a week with 
Ruth for a long time, rather than be dependent on 
him. 

“ Oh, James, go to the poor girl,” Ruth said, ap- 
pealingly, “and tell her that you will try to love 
her, at any rate!” 

It was no great trial; the choked up tenderness 
of years had gone out to Ellen during that simple 
recital. He saw all that his mother said must be 
true, and blamed himself for not discovering it 
sooner. He seemed now so deeply in fault, as if he 
had so much to make up to her. 

“ Go and tell her so,” his mother urged again. 

“ But to-night ?” he said, doubtingly. 

“Yes, to-night; for it will be harder to-morrow, 
I know, and I am sure she loves you.” 

Ellen had not yet retired; she was leaning her 
head on her arm, in an attitude of sadness, and 
looking very beautiful in the soft moonlight that 
came streaming into the room. She did not look 
up as he entered softly, but said, in a voice that 
showed she had been weeping— 

“James came home early to-night, mother; I 
have been lying here listening to his voice. You 
have been talking a long time.” 

“Yes, Ellen, of you, my poor girl,” James said, 
with a voice quivering with emotion; and he stooped 
down and raised her in his arms. “Do not go away 
from me; do not be frightened. There, you will 
not send me away?” and he drew her head down 
upon his shoulder as they stood there together. “I 
was coming to tell you that you might leave us; but 
now I ask you to stay, if you can love me, and be 
my wife.” 

“Oh, I have loved you so long 
bing; “and I was content, or tried to be, to live 
just seeing you every day, and working for you. I 
know I was wild, and vain, and selfish; but I was 
not wicked; and everybody loved you, and how 
could I help it?” 

“Do not try to help it, Nelly; it is I who have 
been wrong; but I will try to make it up to you, 
We will be married again to-morrow, 


!” she said, sob- 


poor child. 
that we may feel it sacred and real, and I will try 
to keep all the promises; only love me—put your 
arms about my neck, Nelly—love me always; and 
God bless you for being so good to my poor mo- 
ther !” 

And they were married—married more truly, real- 
izing all they promised before the minister of God ; 
and, loving each other, their lives henceforth were 
beautiful, through all trial or hardship that could 
arise. 
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Asovut 2,000 stars only are visible to the naked 
eye; but when we view the heavens with a telescope, 
their number seems to be limited only by the imper- 
fection of the instrument. In one hour Sir William 
Herschel estimated that 50,000 stars passed through 
the field of his telescope, in a zone of the heavens 
2° in breadth. This, however, was stated as an in- 
stance of extraordinary crowding; but at an average, 
the whole expanse of the heavens must exhibit about 
a handred millions of fixed stars that come within 
the reach of telescopic vision. 

The stars are classed according to their apparent 
brightness, and the places of the most remarkwble 
of those visible to the naked eye are ascertained 
with great precision, and formed into a catalogue, 
not only for the determination of geographical posi- 
tion by their occultations, but to serve as points of: 
reference for finding the places of comets and other 
celestial phenomena. The whole number of stars 
registered amounts to about 15,000 or 20,000. The 
distance of the fixed stars is too great to admit of 
their exhibiting a sensible disk: but, in all proba- 
bility, they are spherical, and must certainly be so 
if gravitation pervades all space, which it may be 
presumed to do, since John Herschel has shown that 
it extends to the binary systems of stars. With a 
fine telescope the stars appear like a point of light; 
their occultations by the moon are therefore instanta- 
‘neous: their twinkling arises from sudden changes 
in the refractive power of the air, which would not 
be sensible if they had disks like the planets. Thus 
we can learn nothing of the relative distances of the 
stars from us and from one another by their apparent 
diameters; but their annual parullax being insensi- 
ble, shows that we must be one hundred millions of 
millions of miles at least from the nearest: many 
of them, however, must be vastly more remote, for 
of two stars that appear close together, one may be 
far beyond the other in the depth of space. The 
light of Sirius, according to the observations of Sir 
John Herschel, is 324 times greater than that of a 
atar of the sixth magnitude: if we suppose the two 
to be really of the same size, their distances from 
us must be in the ratio of 57.3 to 1, because light 
diminishes as the square of the distance of the lumi- 
nous body increases. 

Nothing is known of the absolute magnitude of 
the fixed stars, but the quantity of light emitted by 
many of them shows that they must be much larger 
than the sun. Dr. Wollaston determined the ap- 


proximate ratio that the light of a wax candle bears 
to that of the sun, moon, and stars, by comparing 
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their respective images, reflected from small glass 
globes filled with mercury, whence a comparison was 
| established between the quantities of light emitted 
by the celestial bodies themselves. By this method 
he found that the light of the sun is about twenty 
millions of millions of times greater than that of 

Sirius, the brightest, and supposed to be the nearest 
; of the fixed stars. If Sirius had a parallax of half 
$ a second, its distance from the earth would be 
525,481 times the distance of the sun from the 
; earth; and therefore Sirius, placed where the sun is, 
would appear to us to be 3.7 times as large as the 
; sun, and would give 13.8 times more light; but 
many of the fixed stars must be infinitely larger 
than Sirius. 

Many stars have vanished from the heavens; the 
star 42 Virginis seems to be of this number, having 
been missed by Sir John Herschel on the 9th of 
May, 1828, and not again found, though he fre- 
quently had occasion to observe that part of the 
heavens. Sometimes stars have all at once appeared, 
shone with a bright lizht, and vanished. Several 
instances of these temporary stars are on record; a 
remarkable instance occurred in the year 125, which 
is said to have induced Hipparchus to form the first 
catalogue of stars. Another star appeared suddenly 
near Aquilw in the year 389, which vanished after 
remaining for three weeks as bright as Venus. On 
the 10th of October, 1604, a brilliant star burst forth 
in the constellation of Serpentarius, which continued 
visible for a year; and a more recent case occurred 
in the year 1670, when a new star was discovered in 
the head of the Swan, which, after becoming invisi- 
ble, reappeared, and, after many variations in light, 
vanished after two years, and has never since been 
seen. In 1572, a star was discovered in Cassiopeia, 
which rapidly increased in brightness till it even 
surpassed that of Jupiter; it then gradually dimin- 
ished in splendor, and, after exhibiting all the vari- 
ety of tints that indicates the changes of combustion, 
vanished sixteen months after its discovery without 
altering its position. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more tremendous than a conflagration that 
could be visible at such a distance. It is, however, 
suspected that this star may be periodical and iden- 
tical with the stars which appeared in the years 945 
and 1264. There are probably many stars which 
alternately vanish and reappear among the innu- 
merable multitudes that spangle the heavens; the 
periods of thirteen have already been pretty well 
ascertained. Of these, the most remarkable is the 
¢ star C-nicron, in the constellation Cetus. It appears 
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about twelve times in eleven years, and is of variable 
brightness, sometimes appearing dike a star of the 
second magnitude; but it neither always arrives at 
the same lustre, nor does it increase or diminish by 
the same degrees. According to Hevelius, it did not 
appear at all for four years. Hydre also vanishes 
and reappears every 494 days, and a very singular 
instance of periodicity is given by Sir John Her- 
schel in the star Algol or Persei, which is described 
as retaining the size of a star of the second magni- 
tude for two days and fourteen seconds ; it then sud- 
denly begins to diminish in splendor, and in about 
three hours and a half is reduced to the size of a 
star of the fourth magnitude; it then begins again 
to increase, and in three hours and a half more re- 
gains its usual brightness, going through all these 
vicissitudes in two days, twenty hours, and forty- 
eight minutes. The cause of the variations in most 
of the periodical stars is unknown, but, from the 
changes of Algol, M. Goodricke has conjectured that 
they may be occasioned by the revolution of some 
opake body coming between us and the star, ob- 
structing part of its light. Sir John Herschel is 
struck with the high degree of activity evinced by 
these changes in regions where, “but for such evi- 
dences, we might conclude all to be lifeless.” He 
observes that our own sun requires nine times the 
period of Algol to perform a revolution on its own 
axis; while, on the other hand, the periodic time of 
an opake revolving body sufficiently large to pro- 
duce a similar temporary obscuration of the sun, 
seen from a fixed star, would be less than fourteen 
hours. 

Many thousands of stars that seem to be only 
brilliant points, when carefully examined are found 
to be in reality systems of two or more suns, some 
revolving about a common centre. These binary 
and multiple stars are extremely remote, requiring 
the most powerful telescopes to show them sepa- 
rately. The first catalogue of double stars, in which 
their places and relative positions are determined, 
was accomplished by the talents and industry of Sir 
William Herschel, to whom astronomy is indebted 
for so many brilliant discoveries, and with whom the 
idea of their combination in binary and multiple 
systems originated—an idea completely established 
by his own observations, recently confirmed by those 
of his son. The motions of revolution of many 
round a common centre have been ascertained, and 
their periods deteriained with considerable accuracy. 
Some have, since their first discovery, already ac- 
complished nearly a whole revolution, and one, Co- 
ron®, is actually considerably advanced in its second 
period. These interesting systems thus present a 
species of siderial chronometer, by which the chro- 
nology of the heavens will be marked out to future 
ages by epochs of their own, liable to no fluctuations 
from planetary disturbances, such as obtain in our 
system. 

In observing the relative position of the stars of 
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a binary system, the distance between them, and 
also the angle of position, that is, the angle which 
the meridian or a parallel to the equator makes with 
the line joining the two stars, are measured. The 
accuracy of each result depends upon taking the 
mean of a great number of the best observations, 
and eliminating error by mutual comparison. The 
distances between the stars are so minute t!.at they 
cannot be measured with the same accuracy as the 
angles of position ; therefore, to determine the orbit 
of a star independently of the distance, it is neces- 
sary to assume, as the most probable hypothesis, 
that the stars are subject to the law of gravitation, 
and consequently, that one of the two stars revolves 
in an ellipse about the other, supposed to be at rest, 
though not necessarily in the focus. A curve is thus 
constructed graphically by means of the angles of 
position and the corresponding times of observation. 
The angular velocities of the stars are obtained by 
drawing tangents to this curve at stated intervals, 
whence the apparent distances, or radii vectores, of 
the revolving star become known for each angle of 
position; because, by the laws of elliptical motion, 
they are equal to the square roots of the apparent 
angular velocities. Now that the angles of position 
estimated from a given line, and the corresponding 
distances of the two stars, are known, another curve 
may be drawn, which will represent on paper the 
actual orbit of the star projected on the visible sur- 
face of the heavens: so that the elliptical elements 
of the true orbit and its position in space may be 
determined by a combined system of measurements 
and computation. But as this orbit has been ob- 
tained on the hypothesis that gravitation prevails 
in these distant regions, which could not be known 
2 priori, it must be compared with as many obser- 
vations as can be obtained, to ascertain how far the 
computed ellipse agrees with the curve actually de- 
scribed by the star. 

By this process Sir John Herschel has discovered 
that several of these systems of stars are subject to 
the same laws of motion with our system of planets: 
he has determined the elements of their elliptical 
orbits, and computed the periods of their revolution. 
One of the stars of Virginis revolves about the other 
in 629 years; the periodic time of Corone is 287 
years; that of Castor is 253 years; that of Bootes 
is 1600; that of 70 Ophiuci is ascertained by M. 
Savary to be 80 years; and Professor Encke has 
shown that the revolution of Urse iz completed in 
58 years. The first of these stars approached its 
perihelion on the 18th of August, 1834, and Castor 
will arrive at it some time in 1855. The actual 
proximity of the two component stars in each case 
will then be extreme, and the apparent angular 
velocity so great, that, in the case of Virginis, an 
angle of 68° may be described in a single year. 
Coronw also attained its perihelion about 1835, 
Sir John Herschel, Sir James South, and Pro- 
fessor Struve of Dorpat, have increased Sir Wil- 
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liam Herschel’s original catalogue to more than | 61 Cygni, which are nearly equal, and have remained 
3,000, of which thirty or forty are known to form at the distance of about 15’ from each other for fifty 
years, have changed their place in the heavens during 
that period, by a motion which for ages must appear 
uniform and rectilinear: because, even if the path 
be curved, so small a portion of it must be sensibly 
rate of 107,000 miles in an hour: the perihelion ve- a straight line-to us. Multitudes of the single stars 
locity of the comet of 1680 was no less than 880,000 also have proper motions, yet so minute that that 
miles an hour; but if the two stars of Ursw be as of Cassiopeia, which is only 3.74 annually, is the 
remote from one another as the nearest fixed star is greatest yet observed; but the enormous distances 
from the sun, the velocity of the revolving stars { of the stars make motions appear small to us which 
must exceed imagination. The discovery of the are in reality very great. Sir William Herschel 
elliptical motion of the double stars excites the conceived that, among many irregularities, the mo- 











revolving or binary systems, and Mr. Dunlop has 
formed a catalogue of 253 double stars in the south- 
ern hemisphere. The motion of Mercury is more 
rapid than that of any other planet, being at the 
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highest interest, since it shows that gravitation is tions of the stars have a general tendency towards 
not peculiar to our system of planets, but that sys- a point diametrically opposite to that occupied by 
tems of suns in the far distant regions of the uni- the star Herculis, which be attributed to a motion 
verse are also obedient to its laws. of the solar system in the contrary direction. Should 


Possibly, among the multitudes of small stars, this really be the case, the stars, from the effects of 
whether double or insulated, some may be found perspective alone, would seem to diverge in the 
near enough to exhibit distinct parallactic motions, direction to which we are tending, and would appa- 
arising from the revolution of the earth in its orbit. } rently converge in the space we leave, and there 
Of two stars apparently in close approximation, one { would be a regularity in these apparent motions 
may be far behind the other in space. These may | which would in time be detected; but if the solar 
seem near to one another when viewed frem the { system and the whole of the stars visible to us be 
earth in one part of its orbit, but may separate { earried forward in space by a motion common to all, 
widely when seen from the earth in another position, like ships drifting in a current, it would be impos- 
just as two terrestrial objects appear to be one when sible for us, who move with the rest, to ascertain its 
viewed in the same straight line, but separate as the { direction. There can be no doubt of the progressive 
observer changes his position. In this case the stars motion of the sun and many of the stars, but side- 
would not have real, but only apparent motion. One | real astronomy is not far enough advanced to deter- 
of them would seem to oscillate annually to and fro ; mine what relations these bear to one another. 
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in a straight line on each side of the other—a mo- The stars are scattered very irregularly over the 
tion which could not be mistaken for that of a binary firmament. In some places they are crowded toge- 
system, where one star describes an ellipse about the ther, in others thinly dispersed. A few groups more 
other. Such parallax does not yet appear to have closely condensed form very beautiful objects even 
been made out, so that the actual distance of the to the naked eye, of which the Pleiades and the 
stars is still a matter of conjecture. constellation Coma Berenices are the most striking 

The double stars are of various hues, but most examples; but the greater number of these clusters 
frequently exhibit the contrasted colors. The large ; of stars appear to unassisted vision like thin white 
star is generally yellow, orange, or red; and the clouds or vapors: such is the Milky Way, which, as 
small star blue, purple, or green. Sometimes a white Sir William Herschel has proved, derives its bright- 
star is combined with a blue or purple, and more ness from the diffused light of the myriads of stars 
rarely a red and white are united. In many cases, that form it. Most of them are extremely small on 
these appearances are due to the influences of con- account of their enormous distances, and they are 
trast on our judgment of colors. For example, in so numerous that, according to his estimation, no 
observing a double star, where the large one is a fewer than 50,000 passed through the field of his 
full ruby-red or almost blood-color, and the small telescope in the course of one hour in a zone 2° 
one a tins green, the latter loses its color when the broad. This singular portion of the heavens, con- 
former is hid by the cross wires of the telescope. stituting part of our fir t, ists of an ex- 
But there is a vast number of instances where the tensive stratum of stars, whose thickness is small 
colors are too strongly marked to be merely imagin- compared with its length and breadth; the earth is 
ary. Sir John Herschel observes, in one of his pa- { placed about midway between its two surfaces, near 
pers in the “Philosophical Transactions,” as a very the point where it diverges into two branches. Many 
remarkable fact, that, although red stars are common clusters of stars appear like white clouds or round 
enough, no example of an insulated blue, green, or comets without tails, either to unassisted vision or 
purple one has yet been produce. with ordinary telescopes; but with powerful instru- 

Besides the revolutions about one another, some } ments Sir John Herschel describes them as convey- 
of the binary systems are carried forward in space { ing the idea of a globular space filled full of stars 
by a motion common to both stars, towards some insulated in the heavens, and constituting a family 
unknown point in the firmament. The two stars of or society apart from the rest, subject only to its own 
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internal laws. To attempt to count the stars in one 
of these globular clusters, he says, would be a vain 
task—that they are not to be reckoned by hundreds 
—and, on a rough computation, it appears that many 
clusters of this description must contain ten or twenty 
thonsand stars compacted and wedged together in a 
round space whose area is not more than a tenth 
part of that covered by the moon; so that its centre, 
where the stars are seen projected on each other, is 
one blaze of light. If each of these stars be a sun, 
and if they be separated by intervals equal to that 
which separates our sun from the nearest fixed star, 
the distance which rendérs the whole cluster barely 
visible to the naked eye must be so great, that the 
existence of this splendid assemblage can only be 
known to us by light which must have left it at least 
a thousand years ago. Occasicnally these clusters 
are so irregular and so undefined in their outline as 
merely to suggest the idea of a richer part of the 
heavens. They contain fewer stars than the globu- 
lar clusters, and sometimes a red star forms a con- 
spicuous object among them. These Sir William 
Herschel regarded as the rudiments of globular clus- 
ters in a less advanced state of condensation, but 
tending to that form by their mutual attraction. 
Maltitades of nebulous spots are to be seen on the 
clear vault of heaven which have every appearance 
of being clusters like those described, but are too 
distant to be resolved into stars by the most excellent 
telescopes. This nebulous matter exists in vast 
abundance in space. No fewer than 2,000 nebulew 
and clusters of stars were observed by Sir William 
Herschel, whose places have been computed from 
his observations, reduced to a common epoch, and 
arranged into a catalogue in order of right ascension 
by his sister, Miss Caroline Herschel, lately deceased, 
a lady so justly eminent for astronomical knowledge 
and discovery. Six or seven hundred nebulew have 
already beeu ascertained in the southern hemisphere: 
of these, the magellanic clouds are the most remark- 
able. The nature and use of this matter, scattered 
over the heavens in such a variety of ‘orms, are in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity. That it is a self- 
luminous, phosphorescent, material substance, in a 
highly dilated or gaseous state, but gradually sub- 
siding by the mutual gravitation of its particles into 
stars and sidereal systems, is the hypothesis which 
seems to be most generally received; but the only 
way that any real knowledge on this mysterious sub- 
ject can be obtained is by the determination of the 
form, place, and present state of each individual 
nebula; and a comparison of these with future ob- 
servations will show generations to come the changes 
that may now be going on in these supposed radi- 
ments of future systems. With this view, Sir John 
Herschel began in the year 1825 the arduous and 
pious task of revising his illustrious father’s obser- 
vations, which he finished a short time before he 
sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, in order to dis- 
elose the mysteries of the southern hemisphere, be- 
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cause he considers our firmament to be exhausted 
till farther improvements in the telescope shall en- 
able astronomers to penetrate deeper into space. 
In a truly splendid paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety on the 21st of November, 1833, he gives the 
places of 2,500 nebule and clusters of stars. Of 
these, 500 are new—the rest he mentions with pe- 
culiar pleasure as having been most accurately de- 
termined by his father. This work is the more 
extraordinary «*, from bad weather, fogs, twilight, 
and moonlight, these shadowy appearances are not 
visible, at an average, above thirty nights in the 
year. 

The nebule have a great variety of forms. Vast 
multitudes are so faint as to be with difficulty dis- 
cerned at all till they have been for some time in 
the field of the telescope, or are just about to quit 
it. Many present an ill-defined surface, in which it 
is difficult to say where the centre of the greatest 
brightness is. Some cling to stars like wisps of 
cloud; others exhibit the wonderful appearance of 
an enormous flat ring seen very obliquely, with a 
lenticular vacancy in the centre. A very remark- 
able instance of an annular nebula is to be seen ex- 
actly half way between Persei and Lyrew. It is 
elliptical in the ratio of 4 to 5, is sharply defined, 
the internal opening occupying about half the dia- 
meter. This opening is not entirely dark, but filled 
up with a faint hazy light, aptly compared by Sir 
John Herschel to fine gauze stretched over a hoop. 
Two are described as most amazing objects: one 
like a dumb-bell or hour-glass of bright matter, sur- 
rounded by a thin hazy atmosphere, so as to give 
the whole an oval form, or the appearance of an 
oblate spheroid. This phenomenon bears no resem- 
blance to any known object. The other consists of 
a bright round nacleus, surrounded at a distance by 
a nebulous ring split through half its circumference, 
and having the split portions separated at an angle 
of 45° each to the plane of the other. This nebula 
bears a strong similitude to the milky-way, and sug- 
gested to Sir John Herschel the idea of “a brother 
system bearing a real physical resemblance and 
strong analogy of structure to our own.” It appears 
that double nebulw are not unfrequent, exhibiting 
all the varieties of distance, position, and relative 
brightness with their counterparts the double stars. 
The rarity of single nebulw as large, faint, and as 
little condensed in the centre as these, makes it ex- 
tremely improbable that two such bodies should be 
accidentally so near as to touch, and often in part 
to overlap each other as these do. It is much more 
likely that they constitute systems; and if so, it will 
form an interesting subject of future inquiry to dis- 
cover whether they possess orbitual motion round 
one another. 

Stellar nebule form another class. These have a 
round or oval shape, increasing in density towards 
the centre. Sometimes the matter is so rapidly con- 
densed as to give the whole the appearance of a star 
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with a blur, or like a candle shining through horn. 
In some instances the central matter is so highly 
and suddenly condensed, so vivid and sharply de- 
fined, that the nebula might be taken for a bright 
star surrounded by a thir. atmosphere. Such are 
nebulous stars. The zodi.val light, or lenticular- 
shaped atmosphere of the sun, which may be seen 
extending beyond the orbits of Mercury and Venus 
soon after sunset in the months of April and May, 
is supposed to be a condensation of the etherial me- 
dium by his attractive force, and seems to place our 
sun among the class of stellar nebule. The stellar 
nebule and nebulous stars assume all degrees of 
ellipticity. Not unfrequently they are long and 
narrow, like a spindle-shaped ray, with a bright nu- 
cleus in the centre. The last class are the planetary 
nebulew. These bodies have exactly the appearance 
of planets, with sensibly round or oval disks, some- 
times sharply terminated, at other times hazy and 
ill-defined. Their surface, which is blue or bluish- 
white, is equable or slightly mottled, and their light 
occasionally rivals that of the planets in vividness. 
They are generally attended by minute stars, which 
give the idea of accompanying satellites. These 
nebule are of enormous dimensions. Qne of them, 
near Aquarii, has a sensible diameter of about 20”, 
and another presents a diameter of 12”. Sir John 
Herschel has computed that, if these objects be as 
far from us as the stars, their real magnitude must, 
even on the lowest estimation, be such as would fill 
the orbit of Uranus. He concludes that, if they be 
solid bodies of a solar nature, their intrinsic splen- 
dor must be greatly inferior to that of the sun, be- 
cause a circular portion of the sun’s disk, subtending 
an angle of 20’, would give a light equal to that of 
a hundred full moons, while, on the contrary, the 
objects in question are hardly, if at all, visible to tho 
naked eye. From the uniformity of the disks of the 
planetary nebulw, and their want of apparent con- 
densation, he presumes that they may be hollow 
shells, only emitting light from their surfaces. 

The existence of every degree of ellipticity in the 
nebule—from long lenticular rays to the exact cir- 
cular form, and of every shade of central condensa- 
tion—from the slightest increase of density to appa- 
rently a solid nucleus—may be accounted for by 
supposing the general constitution of these nebulw 
to be that of oblate spheroidal masses of every de- 
gree of flatness, from the sphere to the disk, and of 
every variety in their density and ellipticity towards 
the centre. It would be erroneous, however, to ima- 
gine that the forms of these systems are maintained 
by forces identical with those already described, 
which determine the form of a fluid mass in rota- 
tion; because, if the nebulm be only clusters of 
separate stars, as in the greater number of cases 
there is every reason to believe them to be, no pres- 
sure can be propagated through them. Conse- 
quently, since no general rotation of such a system 
as one mass can be supposed, it may be conceived 








to be a quiescent form, comprising within its limits 
an indefinite multitude of stars, each of which may 
be moving in an orbit about the common centre of 
the whole, in virtue of a law of internal gravitation 
resulting from the compound gravitation of all its 
parts. Sir John Herschel has proved that the exist- 
ence of such a system is not inconsistent with the 
law of gravitation under certain conditions. 

The distribution of the nebule over the heavens 
is even more irregular than that of the stars. In 
some places they are so crowded together as scarcely 
to allow one to pass through the field of the tele- 
scope before another appears, while in other parts 
hours elapse without a single nebula occurring in 
the zone under observation. They are in general 
only to be seen with the very best telescopes, and 
are most abundant in a zone whose general direction 
is not far from the hour circles 0® and 12", and 
which crosses the milky way nearly at right angles. 
Where that zone crosses the constellations Virgo, 
Coma Berenices, and the Great Bear, they are to be 
found in multitudes. 

Such is a brief account of the discoveries con- 
tained in Sir John Herschei’s paper, which, for sub- 
limity of views and patient investigation, has not 
been surpassed in any age or country. To him and 
to Sir William Herschel is due almost all that is 
known of sidereal astronomy; and in the inimitable 
works of that highly gifted father and son, the reader 
will find this subject treated of in a style altogether 
worthy of it, and of them. 

So numerous are the objects which meet our view 
in the heavens, that we cannot imagine a part of 
space where some light would not strike the eye ;— 
innumerable stars, thousands of double and multiple 
systems, clusters in one blaze with their tens of 
thousands of stars, and the nebule amazing us by 
the strangeness of their forms and the incompreher - 
sibility of their nature, till at last, from the imper- 
fection of our senses, even these thin and airy 
phantoms vanish in the distance. If such remote 
bodies shine by reflected light, we should be uncon- 
scious of their existence; each star must then be a 
sun, and may be presumed to have its system of 
planets, satellites, and comets, like our own; and, 
for aught we know, myriads of bodies may be wan- 
dering in space unseen by us, of whose nature we 
can form no idea, aad still less of the part they per- 
form in the economy of the universe: nor is this an 
unwarranted presumption; many such do come with- 
in the sphere of the earth’s attraction, are ignited 
by the velocity with which they pass through the 
atmosphere, and are precipitated with great violence 
on the earth. The fall of meteoric stones is much 
more frequent than is generally believed; hardly a 
year passes without some instances occurring, and 
if it be considered that only a small part of the 
earth is inhabited, it may be presumed that num- 
bers fall in the ocean or on the uninhabited part of 
the land, unseen by man. They are sometimes of 
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great magnitude; the volume of several has exceed- 
ed that of the planet Ceres, which is about 70 miles 
in diameter. One which passed within twenty-five 
miles of us was estimated to weigh about 600,000 
tons, and to move with a velocity of about twenty 
miles in a second—a fragment of it alone reached 
the e,th. The obliquity of the descent of meteor- 
ites, t).e peculiar substances they are composed of, 
and the explosion accompanying their fall, show 
that they are foreign to our system. Luminous 
spots, altogether independent of the phases, have 
occasionally appeared on the dark part of the moon; 
these have been ascribed to the light arising from 
the eruption of voleanoes; whence it has been sup- 
posed that meteorites have been projected from the 
moon by the impetus of volcanic eruption. It has 
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even been computed that, if a stone were projected 
from the moon in a vertical line, with an initial ve- 
locity of 10,992 feet in a second—more than four 
times the velocity of a ball when first discharged 
from a cannon—instead of falling back to the moon 
by the attraction of gravity, it would come within 
the sphere of the earth’s attraction, and revolve 
about it like a satellite. These bodies, impelled 
either by the direction of the primitive impulse, or 
by the disturbing action of the sun, might ultimately 
penetrate the earth’s atmosphere, and arrive at its 
surface. But from whatever source meteoric stones 
may come, it seems highly probable that they have 
a common origin, from the uniformity—-we may 
almost say identity—of their chemical composition. 





WILD FLOWERS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


Ir the wild flowers around Philadelphia be viewed 
as objects of merchandise, they certainly present but 
few claims to our consideration ; for, though they 
sometimes rival in beauty and fragrance foreign 
flowers, yet they can never be esteemed so valuable, 
and would not repay the gardener for the trouble of 
cultivation. This fact is well known to florists; 
and, generally speaking, these gentlemen are better 
acquainted with the foreign than with the native 
wild flowers. Strange as it may appear, it is never- 
theless true that, if some of the best nurserymen and 
florists in this city were shipped to Ceylon or British 
India, they would feel more at home amongst the 
wild flowers in the mountains and forests of those 
distant countries, than if surrounded by the flora of 
their own woods. 

If, however, the wild flowers around Philadelphia 
be regarded in a scientific point of view, they be- 
come truly interesting, and even the florist would be 
more snecessful in his business if he were to devote 
to them a portion of his time and study. Many 
genera of the plants which grow wild around this 
city are the spontaneous growth of all parts of the 
habitable world; and the study of native plants 
would assist the florist and nurseryman in the recog- 
nition of foreign genera to an extent that would 
amply repay him for any time and labor he might 
bestow on them. It is also clear that the grand and 
beautiful laws which govern the development of 
vegetable life on ths surface of our planet may be 
as easily discovered by an investigation of our own 
wild flowers, as by any researches into the organiza- 
tion of the costly plants in the conservatory. And, 
accordingly, when we search the annals of scientific 
progress, we actually find that our greatest philoso- 
phers have made their discoveries in vegetable phy- 
siology by 2 close scrutiny of the mechanism of the 








common and despised plants growing in their neigh- 
borhood. 

And let it not be assumed, at the outset of this 
irvestigution, that the intelligence of man is incapa- 
ble of searching out the mysteries of vegetation. 
Before the time of Newton, there were many men on 
whose heads apples fell who never reflected on the 
cause of their fall. But Newton saw the same, and 
thought. The result of his reflections was the pro- 
duction of his immortal work, “The Principia and 
the Development of the Theory of Universal Gravi- 
tation.” He showed with what small means Nature 
attains the most magnificent results. It was the 
mutual attraction of the earth and the apple that 
brought the apple to its surface, and the same mutual 
attraction retains the moon and planets in their 
orbits, causing them to sweep out those sublime 
curves in immensity with which the mind of the 
geometer is familiarized. It is by the attraction of 
other suns that our own sun, or rather star, is upheld 
in space; whilst all the stars that sparkle on the 
roof of night, and whose light comes to us from the 
most distant regions of the universe, are upheld by 
mutual attraction. Such the sublime discovery of 
the illustrious Newton. What though the chemistry 
which Nature employs in the construction of plants 
with various hues and forms has hitherto baffled 
the closest scrutiny? If the law that regulates the 
motion of masses of matter has been discovered, why 
not the law which influences the moving alone in 
the laboratory of organic nature? How long shall 
man continue hopeless and helpless in the presence 
of those forces of nature to which he is subject? It 
is his prerogative to “ subdue the earth,” and “ have 
dominion.” He is “ the minister and interpreter of 
Nature.” 

If it be true as some philosophers have asserted, 
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that the whole chain of organic being, from man animals depend for their food, or rather for their 


down to the humble spire of grass, is only a mani- 
festation of life in different deg.ees of development, 
then are we all personally interested in this inquiry. 
Human physiology will progress, and the noble art 
of healing be better understood, in proportion as the 
student examines the expression of life in the infe- 
rior organic forms. It is in plants that mineral 
matter first becomes endowed with life. It is there 
that we meet with its earliest humblest indications. 
The vegetable world is formed out of mineral mat- 
ter for the support of animal life. Hence almost 
every plant is frequented by some insect with organs 
beautifully constructed and adapted to the organiza- 
tion of the plant, on which the insect subsists for 
food. It is by the chemistry of Nature that mineral 
matter is changed into vegetable; and, when it en- 
ters the animal, it undergoes another transmutation, 
and becomes animal matter. He who would study 
the laws of life as revealed in the animal world 
ought not to neglect the vegetable world, on which 
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very existence. In the order of Nature, the study 
of wild flowers ought certainly to precede the study 
of wild animals. Botany would seem to have a 
prior claim to every other branch of natural history. 

Linnaw.s and his scholars have generally written 
in Latin. They addressed themselves to anatomists, 
physicians, and philosophers, and not to the people, 
or they would have adopted a different language as 
a means of communicating thought. I shall endea- 
vor to copy Nature in her simplicity, and to conduct 
my readers by a plain and easy pathway to the 


» noble temple of Flora; and, when they shall catch 


a glimpse of the glorious interior, of the play of 
those magnificent laws of life of which man is the 
highest expression, and which operate in the pro- 
duction of the vast chain of organic being beneath 
him, there is no difficulty which they will not at- 
tempt to surmount, in order to learn more about 
those beautiful forms of life called plants, and to 
solve the problem of their growth and reproduction. 





MY SIX LA 


An unexceptionable character, setting forth every 
excellent quality, was almost more than we needed 
to influence our decision in favor of a most pleasing, 
sensible, middle-aged woman. There was a respect- 
ability in her appearance which warranted the ex- 
travagant idea of having found a treasure. She 
proved herself a treasure of information, and her 
private history must ever remain an enigma. We 
were complaining to her, sotto voce, that some work- 
men on the premises seemed very idle; she imme- 
diately in excellent, almost Parisian, French, ex- 
pressed her acquiescence in our opinion, and we 
continued the necessary conversation of giving many 
orders in a newly-finished house in that language. 
We soon discovered she was equally conversant with 
German. We asked her to assist in making some 
table linen; she regretted her eyes had suffered so 
much from a Neapolitan sun as to incapacitate her 
from neat sewing work. A French priest had been 
a very kind friend to her on the Continent. She 
had broken her leg in the Tyrol, and had lost her 
property in America. We had proofs of the truth 
of all she said: but a conviction that we had no 
pretension to call ourselves mistress in our own 
house; that we were never more to eat a dinner of 
our own ordering, nor be permitted to have a wish, 
however modest, gratified, whilst this polyglot, over- 
bearing, clever, and traveled woman reigned in the 
kitchen, obliged us, in these days of rebellion, to 
rebel ; and we, gently and in proper terms, explained 
that we desired to be president of our own household, 
with a ministry that followed orders. Her place was 
supplied by a Paragon ; six years’ character from 
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her last place left no doubt that we were decidedly 
eaited. Oh! that word; how much it does compre- 
hend! Paragon wore little naturei ringlets; we 
wished so much they had been assisted by art, we 
could have suggested a little less exuberance in that 
particular. She used very choice language, would 
occasionally regret she had received an indifferent 
bolletin of her mother’s health; and in lamenting 
“that the beauteous days of summer were o’er,” 
would ask gracefully, and with a lisp, “what vege- 
tation was to be served that day.” Whilst Paragon 
fulfilled her duties which came under our observation, 
we could not object to the rosewood desk, taken from 
the drawer of the kitchen-dresser, and sentimentally 
placed for immediate use; nor did we make any 
observation on accidentally intruding in the regions 
of this refined cook, and seeing her, with an orna- 
mented pen, writing verses—an Ode, possibly, to a 
patty-pan. Six months we were gracefully and po- 
etically served ; one morning, with a more marked 
lisp, we were begged to “suit ourselves” at our 
earliest convenience. Cook said, “she found that 
her talents were completely rusting in our service ; 
in the simple and quiet habits of the family, we gave 
no opportunity for their display.”—-What could we 
say? We mentally ejaculated something very like 
a wish, Paragon might go further and fare worse. 
A siekly cook succeeded. She had been crossed 
in love—tea-caddy, every household necessary pur- 
chased—she had been deserted for another. A tear 
moistened the hashed mutton—sudden despair would 
seize her in the act of whipping a cream; and she 
would sink on the nearest chair, and give way to a 
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borst of sorrow for her melancholy state. There 
was no alternative. We grieve to see others suffer, 
and perticularly hopelessly. We murmured a kind 
advice to be cheerful; and at length being unable 
to cheer this Niobe, who, in the solitude of her own 
room each evening, would indulge her feelings of 
anguish, and would not come out to make the toast, 
to the housemaid’s great disgust, we were necessi- 
tated to suggest change of air and scene, and excited 
a hope that, in a town residence, the faithless swain 
might possibly be replaced by some disengaged 
butcher or green-grocer’s man. 

Annoyed at our ill-fortune, we once more tried 
our fate, and, striving to keep clear of our last disas- 
ters, engaged one who, having been kitchen-maid 
in a gentleman’s family, had little chance of being 
poetical, and who decidedly had a cheerful counte- 
nance. Alas! her countenance was cheerful through 
the aid of a cheerful glass. Although warranted 
sober and honest, and useful and active, she, to the 
shame of those who recommended her, in one short 
fortnight was almost always under the influence of 
strong drink ; took her butter money to pay her bill 
at the neighboring public house; was seldom awake 
enough to be useful; and her activity resulted in 
tumbling up-stairs to bed, without setting herself on 
fire. Her knowledge of existing facts was so keen 
that, on inquiry being made for the portion which 
was left of a birth-day pudding, she exclaimed, 
“ Please, ma’am, nurse say we ate that there pud- 
ding.” Willing to find some good ia so much in- 
convenience as a new change in the kitchen dynasty, 
we endeavored to believe a friend’s assurance that 
it was a great comfort that the house had not been 
burned over our heads, during the brief career of 
Cheerful Susan. 

A short interregnum followed, whilst we despair- 
ingly sought amongst the advertisements of accom- 
plished cooks for one who could exist without the 
presence of a man-servant, and anxiously carried on 
a diligent correspondence with M. P., M. D., 8. Z., 
and E. F., who each individually testified their sense 
of their own excellence, by asking such wages as 
would prove a tempting salary to many a poor go- 
vezness. At length a pleasing-looking, simply 
dressed person, appeared, and it is to be concluded 
we were mutually pleased with each other, for all 
preliminaries were settled, and she was engaged. 


She had with some skill concealed the turn of her ; 


mind, which was an insatiable love of the admiration 
of others, and a very extensive private admiration 
for her own attractions. Before a week elapsed, ru- 
mors reached the drawing-room of such elaborate 
toilettes every evening, that, as the only single man 
in the house was the eldest son of the family, not 
yet three years old, and not capable consequently 
of appreciating her attractions, little hope remained 
that so much labor would be long exercised, where 
it was in vain. At all hours, when she was likely 
to meet her mistress’s eyes, her costume was unex- 
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ceptionable; but when the dinner and its appoint- 
ments were hastily cleared away, a canvas-worked 
footstool and private hearth-rug were placed before 
the fire, a red table-cloth, from her own box, covered 
the kitchen table, and thus the attributes being in 
keeping, as far as possible, cook returned from her 
room, beflounced and belaced—watch, chain, Ure- 
loques, all en suite, and a cap which rivaled the 
daintiest Parisian fashion. Our apprehension that 
a quiet gentleman’s family in the country was no 
resting-place for such a butterfly, proved correct. 
Psyche and her mistress unanimously agreed to part 
after a month’s trial, and most positively had we 
realized, in our various experiences, the painful fact 
of too frequently ill-directed effects of the march of 
intellect and the love of dress. 

It may be some consolation to young housekeepers 
to know that comfort and confidence in cooks are 
not quite unattainable in these days, when servants 
in general are unwilling to abide by the catechism 
of their youth, and “do their duty in the station in 
which it has pleased God to place them.” A neat, 
sober, cheerful, unromantic person, and one who 
speaks no language but her own, and that not fault- 
lessly, now fulfils the daily routine of simple duty. 
Psyche, Bacchante, Niobe, Paragon, and Polyglot, 
having run their short race, we can only rejoice in 
the respectability of our sixth and, we hope, for 
many years, last cook. 
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You have stolen my heart! Oh, do not delay 

To give back the heart you have stolen away! 
Tis a heart full of love, and its every thought 
With the deepest, the truest affection is fraught: 
It is not deceptive—it does not conceal 
One thought, save the depths of the love it can feel. 

Then give back my heart! Oh, do not delay 

To give back the heart you have stolen away ! 


It is not a trifling one—nay, it would spurn 

To accept of a love that it could not return; 

But when for another it changes its own, 

It will love with the truest affection alone. 
Such, such is the heart you have stolen away; 
Then, pray, give it back without further delay. 


And, trve as the ivy, it fondly will fling 

Its tendrils around, and confidingly cling 

To the one that it loves, ne’er forgetting its plight, 

Through sunshine or storm ’twill forever be bright. 
Oh! give back my heart—pray, do not delay— 
The heart you ’ve so wilfully stolen away. 


Oh! give back my heart, or another to fill 
The vacuum left ;—let the one you give thrill 
In response to my own. Oh! let it reveal 
One-half of the love my own heart can feel. 
If not, I can never receive it in pay 
For the fond, loving heart you have stolen away. 








VISIT TO THE PROTESTANT SISTERS OF MERCY AT KAISERSWERTH. 


BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Do you know anything of Kaiserswerth? Did 
you ever hear it mentioned? I had not until about 
a year ago, when I stood upon a rock in Blekinge 
with some German travelers. The graves of the 
Vikingr surrounded us, nearly a hundred cairns, 
and we talked of the old Vikingr—of their life of 
arduous achievement—of their abhorrence of inac- 
tivity and sloth—and of their doctrine and desire 
of winning heaven through incessant combat. We 
spoke of the achievements of our time in contrast 
with those of the Vikingr, and of the endeavors and 
labors of a Christian life on earth. This led to the 
mention of Fliedner’s Benevolent Institution at 
Kaiserswerth, as one of the Vikingr undertakings of 
our day. 

From the time that our excursion to the Rhine 
was determined upon, I resolved to make myself 
acquainted with Kaiserswerth. I proposed, there- 
fore, that Miss W. should accompany me, and we 
joyfully set forth on our journey, which would occupy 
a couple of days. We were to go down the Rhine, 
past Coblentz, Cologne, Bonn, and Diisseldorf. 

It is a pleasure to see the steamboats on the Rhine, 
their number, and how they mancuvre and flourish 
about like sea-horses, putting to here and there along 
the shore with all the silence and ease of spiritual 
creatures; and it is merry living on board those 
steamboats, and there are magnificent banquetings 
at which all the superfluity of life, in meats and 
drinks, is served up! There is no end to courses, 
wines, dessert, ices, and every kind of delicacy. The 
long tables placed on deck, beneath an awning, as 
of a tent, are filled with cheerful company, who 
thoroughly enjoy all that is set before them. This 
region, beyond any other, presents a bustling, active, 
and festive life. On every hand people are travel- 
ing—posting along and running from one spot to 
another ; on every hand one sees travelers streaming 
in and out, and every place is crowded—on the 
steamboats—on the railways, in the hotels, at the 
table d’ hétes; one very hand one receives a still 
stronger impression that man, upon this earth, is 
merely a traveler; and well is it for him if he gets 
safe and sound through the great crowd of other 
travelers ; for, amid all this movement, this streaming 
to and fro, and this crowding together, it is vain 
pretending that good-heartedness, and especially 
good manners, do not frequently suffer. People in- 
tend no ill to their neighbors, nay, they most fre- 
quently have neither intentions nor thoughts on the 
subject ; but still they thrust aside their neighbor to 
get the better place for themselves, to appropriate 
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to themselves the dish they like best. Upon this 
Rhine trip I saw these steamboat manners lead even 
to quarrels among the gentlemen. The captain of 
the vessel was obliged to interfere between the com- 
patants. 

“ Do you know who I am ?” said to him, proudly, 
one of these champions. 

“Tf you were the Emperor of China himself,” re- 
plied the captain, “ you would have no right to carry 
your point here by strength of arm !” 

Nevertheless, amid such scenes and such behavior, 
one is freqaently astonished by instances of ama- 
bility and politeness. I shall always remember, with 
delight, a certain Baron yon H., whose appearance 
and manners were such as no one would willingly 
forget, who, in a manly and witty way, reproved a 
rude person who had compelled two elderly ladies 
to leave their seats for the accommodation of his 
feet, thus inducing him to occupy less space, and 
who, moreover, devoted himself, with knightly court- 
esy, toa young sickly-looking lady, caring for her 
comfort az he had done for that of the elder ladies, 
although she could have no other attraction than 
her feebleness and the intelligence and life of good- 
ness which beamed in her pale countenance; but 
conduct of this kind might be expected from a man 
who acknowledged—“Je vous Tavoue; j'ai wne 
marotte ; c’est—la légitimité. Les Roie malheureux 
sont ma passion.” 

I confess that I felt almost reverence for the man 
who dared to avow sentiments at the same time so 
old fashioned and so little profitable to self. 

But we are approaching Kaiserswerth. My friend, 
Miss W., had a friend at this place from whom she 
had parted a few months before, shortly after the 
death of her father, her only near relative, and when 
she was about to leave house and home for Kaisers- 
werth, there to become a deaconess, that is to say, a 
servant. Miss W. had seen her at that time uncer- 
tain, anxious, and in the highest degree afraid of 
Fliedner, the founder of the institution, who had 
been described to her as a man of despotic character. 
Since this time she had heard nothing of her, and 
was now in the highest degree curious to know what 
had been the result of the experiment. Miss W. 
had written to apprise her of our intended visit, and 
expected that she would meet us at Kaiserswerth if 
she still remained there. 

The journey in company with Miss W. could not 
be other than interesting. The banks of the Rhine 
appeared to me more beautiful than formerly; the 
views expanded themselves. At Bonn, the country 
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is magnificent; the Siebengebirge are actual giants, 
but they do not contract the river, which flows on, 
at this place, broadly and freely, a kingly stream, 
rich in heroic memories and customs. 


The affluent cities he, as guests, inviteth, 
And flowery meadows gather round his knees. 


The memory of Bonn will always be precious to 
me, not merely for the sake of its splendid neighbor- 
hood, but still more for the sake of the people whom 
I found there old Arndt, who still speaks of Sweden 
with affection, and sings the songs of Franzén with 
delight; the brothers Boisserée; and Matilda the wife 
of the younger brother, Blumes; and above all, that 
warm-bearted, amiable, Swedish lady who gave bed 
and board, in her own house, to her unknown country- 
women, and thus enabled them to enjoy the feeling of 
home in this foreign land. This Miss B., who will 
always be dear to my heart, is esteemed and loved in 
the town under the name of das Schloss-fraiilein. 

Leaving Bonn, the banks of the Rhine assume 
another character; they become low and flat. 

Upon one of these flat banks, not far from Diissel- 
dorf, stands the little, low town of Kaiserswerth. 
Some fragments of walls of the time of the Romans 
give it a rumantic coloring, although they are hardly 
observed. 

About fifteen years ago, Fliedner, the pasior of 
the evangelical church here, together with his wife, 
founded an institution at this place for the education 
of good nurses for the sick, who were called deacon- 
esses, according to the custom in the early Christian 
churches; and hither they invited young women of 
allclasses. To this was afterwards added an asylum, 
where female offenders and those who have suffered 
the punishment of the law, might, on leaving prison, 
be received and educated anew for an improved re- 
turn to society. Afterwards, a considerable hospital 
was established, and later, an infant school, an or- 
phan house, and a seminary for the instruction of 
infant school teachers. 

This establishment instantly flourished, and won 
for itself a universal iaterest, which still continues 
on the increase. Within the first year of its exist- 
ence, were established, in fifteen different places in 
Germany, female auxiliary societies; whilst other 
institutions, resembling, in some respects, the parent 
establishment, were founded in Germany, in Switz- 
erland, France, Holland, and England, all belonging 
to the Protestant church. At Duissburg, not far 
from this place, an establishment has been formed 
ander the management of Fliedner for the prepara- 
tion of deacons, or Christian sick nurses of the male 
sex. 

The deaconess house at Kaiserswerth receives but 
few of its members from the higher classes. Here 
are educated, not merely nurses for hospitals, but 
for prisons, and for the care and education of chil- 
dren, each and all according to their various gifts 
and inclinations. There were, at the time we were 
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there, about one hundred servants in the establish- 
ment, amongst whom seventy-four were initiated 
deaconesses. The others are still in their year of 
probation, and are called “servants on probation.” 
Initiation takes place after about six or eight months’ 
trial, and involves five years of servitude, at the ex- 
piration of which, the deaconess may either quit her 
calling or bind herself anew, according to her own 
inclination. During the five years she may also be 
released from her duties, if any sufficient cause de- 
mands it. The number of deaconesses, or “ sisters,” 
as they are called in the establishment, is taken 
annually; and in proportion as they increase in 
number, increases the necessity for them, and the 
demand for their services even in distant countries. 
Already have they been sent for from Berlin, Dres- 
den, Frankfort, Muhlhausen, and many other places, 
to undertake there the management of hospitals or 
infant schools. It is not long since the Prussian 
minister in London, Chevalier Bunsen, requested 
that two sisters might be sent over to have the sr- 
perintendence of a German hospital which he had 
established there. These excellent sisters have even 
gone to the East Indies. 

The number of sick who are under the care of the 
institution increases annually, and it is impossible 
to receive ail who make application for that purpose. 
Daring the last year, five hundred and sixty-eight 
persons, all of the lower class, have been housed and 
cared for by the institution. 

It was for this office and for this life that Miss T., 
still in the flower of her youth, with agreeable man- 
ners, and caressed by the world, had resigned all 
the pleasures which wealth and a respectable position 
could obtain for her in the great city where she re- 
sided. 

We looked around for Miss T., immediately on 
landing at Kaiserswerth, but no Miss T. was to be 
seen. We were conducted through the little town 
or village to a house where preparations were made 
for our reception. This was a proof that we were 
expected, and that Miss T. was still at Kaiserswerth. 

We found a pleasant little room ready for us, in 
which all the furniture was white. The walls were 
whitewashed ; the entire bedding, with the hangings, 
was as white as snow. For the rest, there was 1 
ornament whatever. “This is the style of Kaisers- 
werth !” thought I to myself, and felt greatly pleased. 

We ordered tea, seated ourselves, wondered whe- 
ther anybody would come to look after us, and then 
determined to go out on a journey of discovery 
through the town. With that we heard a light, buoy- 
ant step upon the wooden stairs which led to our room ; 
the door opened ; a tall, classically-formed figure, in 
a high black dress, with an agreeable, beaming coun- 
tenance, and the gayest and most friendly blue eyes, 
presented herself. My friend uttered an exclama- 
tion, sprang up, and she and the stranger embraced 
each other with the warmest affection. This was 
Miss T. I searcely know whether I ever saw a 
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more agreeable, kind, frank countenance, or a more 
cheerfully harmonious being than the one who stood 
before us. 

In a short time, Miss T. conducted us to Fliedner’s 
As she descended the stairs, she 
There was a 


establishment. 
bounded down the last three steps. 
something wonderfully buoyant, and, as it were, 
dancing in her whole figure, although perfectly de- 
veloping all the solidity of youth and health. She 
unquestionably moved more lightly and with greater 
freedom of action than any other human being. 
She seemed, as it were, borne upon invisible wings. 

Fliedner himself was from home this evening, and 
would not return till the following morning. His 
wife had not yet recovered from her recent confine- 
ment. We certainly had not arrived at Kaiserswerth 
under favorable circumstances. 

In the reception-room, I saw the portrait of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and in the little book-case a volume 
on the same monarch, written by Fliedner himself, 
for the use of the people. It was now so dark that 
it was not possible this evening to see anything of 
the establishment. We were, however, invited to 
stay to supper. A couple of the gentlemen of the 
institution, the physician and the secretary, Miss T., 
two of the sisters, with Fliedner’s eldest daughter, a 
merry little girl ten years old, seated themselves at 
the table, and these constituted our little party. 

This simple meal brought to mind the banquets 
on the Rhine, by way of contrast. 

The stars shone splendidly above our heads as we 
betook ourselves through the quiet streets of the little 
town to our inn, where we reposed pleasantly in our 
white beds. Miss W. had not found much opportu- 
nity for private conversation with her friend, but yet 
sufficient for her to discover how contented, how 
happy beyond all expectation, she was in her new 
circumstances ; how she had found the best of fathers 
and friends in the so much dreaded Fliedner, and in 
his wife a sister and mother. 

The following day we spent in making ourselves 
eequainted with the whole establishment, and with 
its numerous subdivisions. On every hand, we saw 
order and neatness; on every hand we met among 
the sisters bright and kind countenances. The hos- 
pital for children mauve the most lively impression 
vpon me, because it was a happiness to see these 
lttle creatures, all of them suffering from diseases 
more or less severe, yet all of them cheerful and 
oceupied ; to hear them singing songs, and to see 
them, spite of distorted or diseased limbs, evidently 
merry and happy in themselves. One little girl, 
who was lame in her hands and arms, was sorting 
rags with her toes. Among upwards of twenty 
whom I saw assembled in a light and spacious hall, 
many were suffering from carious bone, a disease 
which is very prevalent in this district. The sister 
ywho had the care of these was a young woman with 
¢ sep, affectionately beaming eyes, though of delicate 
She had been a sad invalid before she 


appearance, 
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came hither, but had, she said, in consequence of 
her present great activity, been much better in 
health. 

There were at this time eleven women in the 
Evangelical Asylum, who were brought hither from 
prison. They were each placed in a separate cell, 
which opened into a private passage, and two sisters 
always remained with them, one on each side of their 
cells. During the day they worked together, under 
the direction of the sisters, and were instructed in 
various kinds of employment. 

The deacopess mother’s house is the common 
dwelling of the sisters. Here they live, two and 
two, in little cell-like rooms, in which there is no 
other ornament than the utmost neatness. It is to 
this “mother-house” that they may return from 
foreign lands, when they require rest or when they 
are ill. It is here, also, that they may have a home, 
and be cared for when old age disables them from 
working and serving. 

The sisters wear a uniform of dark blue cotton, 
spotted with white, with a white collar, and a simple 
white cap. A little lace border to the cap distin- 
guishes the uninitiated sisters from the initiated, the 
proper deaconesses. In one room a young sister, 
who had lately come, sat alone making her dress, 
and another sister lay ill of consumption, but upon 
her peaceful countenance thers was no trace of 
The phy- 
sician of the place is a man, but the office of apothe- 


suffering. She looked calm and happy. 
cary is entirely filled by one of the deaconesses who 
has been duly instructed, and who has passed through 
an examination in her art. Assuredly the time will 
come when woman will study and practice the busi- 
ness of the physician. Nature seems to have intended 
them for the practice of the healing arts, and their 
bias thereto, aided by science, would be of i: :alcula- 
ble service to humanity. 

“Tn Queen Christina’s time, 
Fryxell, “the duties of physician were mostly per- 


’ relates the historian, 


formed by wise women, and there were, at that time, 
very few sick in the country.” 

Miss W. and I were invited to take our afternoon 
coffee with the deaconesses. Thirty sisters in their 
blue and white dresses took their seats at a long 
table in a large hall, and I can with truth testify 
that I never before saw such an assembly of cheer- 
ful, kind, and peaceful countenances. A cup stood 
before each person ; the coffee was contained in a tall 
earthenware pot, which was placed in the middle of 
the table. A silent thanksgiving was made by every 
one before taking their seats. There was then 
poured into each cup a grayish kind of liquid which 
was intended to represent coffee ; but, as to the taste 
of coffee, it really did not possess that. Probably it 
was rye-coffee, mingled with milk. It was drunk 
without sugar, and I confess that it was with diffi- 
culty that I emptied my cup. The excellent dea- 
conesses seemed, however, to drink with right good 


will this beverage, which no servant-maid in Swe- 
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den would touch. The bread, on the contrary, which 
was distributed round with the coffee, was remarkably 
nice, white, and beautiful. There was but little said, 
but that little was unconstrained, and full of cheer- 
fulness. They soon, however, all left the table, some 
to go to their employments, others to chapel, for on 
this day there was afternoon service. My friend 
and I accompanied the latter. The chapel was of 
wood, a spacious room devoid of ornament, and with- 
The clergyman spoke of 
Mrs. Fry, and of works of benevolence in general, 


out even an altar-cloth, 


I became 
Here 
everything is removed from divine worship which 
is calculated to elevate and warm the mind, and an 
unusual degree of spiritual power is requisite to keep 


but in quite too declamatory a manner. 
unspeakably sleepy, and my friend slept. 


the mind awake, especially so soon after dinner. 
The strength of reason should come in to aid the 
meagreness of the mind, and the weakness of the 
body; but here is nothing which calls it forth. 

In the afternoon, Fliedner returned. He is a 
middle-aged man, whose exterior exhibits a high 
His demeanor 
Towards evening, I 
was present at a lecture given by him to the young 


degree of perseverance and firmness. 
is grave, earnest, and simple. 


girls who are being educated for teachers of infant- 
They are most of them the daughters of 
poor clergymen and schoolmasters, and are received 


schools. 


here to go through a suitable course of instruction, 
after which they easily obtain situations which se- 
cure to them a useful life, and a sufficient income. 
There were at the lecture upwards of thirty of this 
ciass. If I were sleepy during the sermon, I was 
on this occasion wakeful enough; so lively was the 
pleasure which I experienced from Fliedner’s mode 
He read a chapter 
from the book of Daniel, and at every verse inquired, 
“ And what does this suggest for the.edification of 
children ?” 

The manner and the tone of voice in which he him- 
self made the reply were worthy of all admiration ; 


of communicating instruction. 


and could not fail of making a strong impression on 
the young. In evidence of this, their eyes were 
riveted upon him with unbroken attention, whilst he 
called sometimes on one, and sometimes on another 
to give an answer. In the intervals they sang little 
songs, suitable for children. This mode of instruc- 
tion was especially calculated to call forth and to 
develop the mental powers of these young girls. 

My friend, who was not quite well, returned early 
to our lodgings in the town, accompanied by Miss 
T.; Fliedner gave me his company for the evening, 
as he saw that I wished it. And the kindness and 
candor with which he replied, even to some of my 
questions which might appear impertinent, when he 
saw my earnestness on the subject, I shall always 
remember with gratitude. 

It was dark night when Fliedner had the goodness 
to acew..-an7 me to my inn. 
for Gustavu 


His great reverence 
Adolphus, and Oxenstjerna, and the 
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circumstance of his quoting their opinions in the 
course of our conversation, delighted me. 

The following day was devoted to a still more ex- 
tended survey of the institution; in conversation 
with the sister$ in the sick-room, and amid their 
various avocations, I put to them my usual question, 
“ Are you happy ?” and received generally this can- 
did answer, “ Yes, we are happy. It is true, indeed, 
that we have our difficult moments, yes, very difficult ; 
but the Lord helps us through them. We are con- 
tented; we are happy!” Many who formerly had 
suffered from bad health had here fully recovered 
health and strength. 


The female superintendent of a hospital in Frank- 
fort arrived on a visit, and it was affecting to hear 
the lively and kind inquiries of the sisters, “after 
those sisters who had been sent from Kaiserswerth 
to Frankfort.” Other travelers also arrived; English 
countesses, German princes, American citizens, and 
all these had to be conducted through the whole es- 
tablishment. 
came to Kaiserswerth “ to see it,” appeared to me one 


The continued stream of travelers who 


of the greatest of plagues ; and ' wonder that there 
are not one or two days in the week set apart for 
this specific purpose. 

Again and again to-day, either in the sick-room 
or with strangers, we fell in with Miss T., and saw 
her always the same, always borne aloft on the same 
invisible wings; all her movements, words, and 
glances seemed inspired by I know not what gay 
and elevating harmony. And here, yes here, there 
was no mistake about it here, and in her person, had 
I found a happy human being. 

She had not words to express the feeling of free- 
dom, peace, and happiness which had filled her soul 
since she had come hither; since she had bidden 
adieu forever to the world, and all its pleasures, and 
had here determined her sphere of activity, her fu- 
ture life. 

“Tam so well, so cheerful, and so happy in mind!” 
said she, “it can hardly continue; that would be too 
much for this world!” Yes, thus had I dreamed to 
myself, thus had I imagined must be the happy hu- 
man being. And now I had found her. 

But this happiness was at this time very young, 
only a few months old. May it only still continue! 
say I, in the words of the amiable sisters. And now, 
if these words, written two years afterwards, should 
meet her eye, will she permit me to inquire, “ Has 
it still continued?” And will she not vouchsafe to 
me an answer? 

Early in the morning of the following day we left 
Kaiserswerth. 

This great and unusually increasing establishment, 
supported entirely by voluntary donations and con- 
tributions, is a strong evidence of the ability of the 
manager, and of the spirit which influences him. 
It is this spirit, and such works as these, which 
powerfully bear witness that Christianity is not 
merely doctrine ; not merely tradition; not merely 
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historical narrative; but that, beyond everything 
else, it is a life, a living, animating, and life-pro- 
ducing vitality. It is that life of which the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen speaks, in his liberal and truly Christian 
work, on The Church of the Future. “Shoots of a 
new vitality,” says he, “ put forth from all sides, and 
reveal a life rich in hope for the future. The most 
astonishing and significant appear to be those within 
the dominion of the Church, and which have refer- 
ence to the poor, the sick, and the prisoner. We 
are met by a multitude of men and women who have 
founded institutions for the reformation of the de- 
praved, for the care of homeless children and or- 
phans, for the consolation of the imprisoned and 
the sick, workers and co-operators, rich in pity and 
power; deaconesses, who perform the deeds of sisters 
of charity without their binding vows, in the entire 
freedom of apostolic life, and in the power of a free, 
because a grateful, sentiment of love. They who 
reflect that the office of deacon in the early Church 
failed because there was needed for its full develop- 
ment a community of feeling between clergy and 
laity, will now easily see how important is this fact 
in the history of the world, that, among the most 
vigorous shoots of a new vitality in the Church, the 
office of deacon, that of servant is the one which 
is pre-eminently so. This is the office of love, and, 
before every other, the office of the future Church. 
In this is the strongest element of the advancing 
Church ; the pangs of whose birth we al! experience. 
This is the community to which the groans of the 
animal world and the frightfully increasing woes of 
humanity appeal; this is the office which is open to 
all; this the confession of faith to which every one 
is called; this is the practice of that priesthood to 
which every Church gives permission; and in this 
is a central point from which alone every community 
of the future Church may advance towards its inner 
life.” 

I add to the above, and in this is the home, the 
sphere of operation, in which the poor and the mean 
of the world may become esteemed, noble, and use- 
ful members of the community; and not merely the 
unemployed of the lower, but those of higher class. 
“ Our poor rich, our poor high-born young women,” 
as Amalie Sieveking said, “ may find here an oppor- 
tunity for activity which would be beneficial both 
to society and to humanity, and without which they 
never would attain to.” There is everywhere a 
superfluity of the unemployed, even in the higher 
regions of society ; and if they here become servants, 
they at the same time are elevated to high-born in 
the kingdom of God, and even in the judgment of 
the world; for, although the world may ridicule and 
blame that which appears eccentric in these respects, 
it always secretly esteems them. 

But let every one remain by his calling! 


This 
was vividly impressed on my mind when I, in Diis- 
seldorf, entered a silent, dimly-lighted room, in 
which a number of the best pictures by modern 
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artists were exhibited. I confess that in this little 
temple of art I shed tears of joy. I hardly myself 
knew why. It was highly gratifying to my Scandi- 
navian sympathies te find that foremost among the 
landseape painters stands a Scandinavian, the Nor- 
wegian Gude. The scenery of his native country 
has inspired him, and he has here portrayed one of 
the romantic mountain tracts; but with how much 
fidelity to nature no words can describe. In order 
to increase the life of the picture, it was not necessary 
to have introduced the couple of bears which steal 
along, leaving behind them bloody, traces. The 
whole of this scenery is pervaded with life; the air, 
the waterfall, the wood, the cliffs, the heath in the 
foreground, and that little fir-tree with its light- 
green and brilliant shoots. I could almost fancy I 
saw them growing! 

Exquisite sea-pieces and genre pictures were nu- 
merous. This young school of painters seem to have 
turned themselves with great partiality to subjects 
taken from nature and from every-day life, and it is 
eviden* that this has been done with noble intention 
and love of truth. 

But I must not omit to mention a picture of living 
and actual life, which I myself saw, and which must 
often be seen on the banks of the Rhine, as well as 
in seaport towns. That is, men, women, and chil- 
dren sitting grouped together among chests, pack- 
ages, household goods, and every kind of implement 
of trade. They sit upon the shore waiting, with 
their eyes riveted upon the river. The children 
sleep or play about. Many of the women look as if 
they wept much; others play with the little children 
on their knees. “He knows nothing about it!” said 
one mother, whose little lad, full of the joyful activity 
of childhood, was dancing in her arms; and, as she 
said this, a few bright tears fell for the uncertaip 
future of the child. “Look! the child, after all, 
can be merry!” said another mother, pointing with 
pleasure to her lively infant. Other women looked 
cheerful and resolute. The men sat smoking their 
pipes with German characteristic endurance. All 
were looking out, all were waiting. They were 
emigrants bound for America, and were waiting for 
the vessel which was to take them. Not unfre- 
quently they have to wait thus beneath the open sky 
for many days and nights. 

We hear a great deal about the sufferings of these 
poor emigrants. But why is not more done to ob- 
viate or alleviate them? Emigration cannot be pre- 
vented, and who would wish it, in these over-popu- 
lated countries ? Who does not see the necessity for 
this emigration, and recognize in it the plan by which 
Providence would people with a European stock 
those regions of the earth which are poor in their 
native race, although rich in the gifts of nature— 
South America, the great and glorious continent of 
Australia,and many other countries? Yes, itappears 
to me that I behold in emigration, and the establish- 
ment of such homes of mercy as that of Kaiserswerth, 
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two important means of relief for the misery of the 
present time; but these both are still in their com- 
mencement, as yet only in their ascent. 

May the first become more and more organized 
by wise governments, and thus be the means of 
infusing fresh air and fresh life into dwellings and 
into human souls rendered pestilent by swarming 
crowds and by want! And may the latter continue 
to develop themselves, and to extend into all coun- 
tries, healing the wounds of humanity; and, as they 
advance, preparing the people to make their lives 
that universal sacrifice of praise which, says the 
youngest prophet of the Old Testament, shall one day 
ascend to heaven from all people on the face of the 
earth ! 

Institutions similar to that of Kaiserswerth have, 
within the last twenty years, silently arisen under 
various forms, and in numerous places of Germany 
and other countries. There are no longer, as for- 
merly, secret orders and societies; but free associa- 
tions between Christian-minded men and women for 
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the instruction and the support of fallen or necessi- 
tous fellow-creatures. Of this class are Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, at Berlin; the institution for poor schoiars, 
at Bruggen; the one at Weimar, for destitute chil- 
dren, established by Joannes Falk; and another at 
Diisseldorf, by the brothers Adelbert and Werner 
von der Recke Vollmerstein, established immediately 
after the war, for the children whom it had left or- 
phans; Martin’s Institution, at Erfurt; the Rauche 
Haus, at Hamburgh; Amalie von Sieveking’s excel- 
lent Society of Ladies, in the same city, and many 
other associations and establishments of a similar 
character, testify that this new Christian life is vig- 
orous in Germany. To them may be added the 
Gustavus Adolphus Societies, which are extending 
more and more over the whole of Germany, and 
which are the most beautiful living monuments 
which a great nation could raise to the hero king 
who conquered and who died in the cause of her 
spiritual freedom. 





DISAPPOINT 


AL who have lived in the world long enough to 
attain any degree of maturity; long enough to lay 
plans, and found expectations and hopes upon these 
plans, have learned by experience that disappoint- 
ment, in a greater or less degree, is the lot of all. 
It is true, there is a vast difference in the fortunes 
of mankind; for, while some in the main suc- 
cessful, and experience vexations in the less import- 
ant affairs of life only, others seem born to be, as 
Shakspeare expresses it, “the footballs of fortune,” 
tossed to and fro continually. And not only is there 
a difference in the amount of misfortune which they 
are doomed to contend with, but there is also a great 
difference in the effect which disappointment pro- 
duces upon different minds. Some sink paralyzed 
under its power, and remit all effort; while it only 
rouses others to more active exertions, seeming to 
create new energies to meet new emergencies. These 
remarks, however, apply more particularly to the 
disappointments of active life, and, as such, fall of 
course mostly upon men: the disappointments of 
the gentler sex are more frequently those of the 
affections, and therefore less apparent to observation 
and discussion, but perhaps not less difficult to bear 
on that account. Indeed, the very necessity which 
exists with all delicate minds for concealing such 
sorrows as far as possible, only adds to their poig- 
nancy. Disappointments of this kind are not unfre- 
quent in the early life of woman, and their effects 
upon her are also various. With some it is a mere 
wounding of vanity and womanly sensibility, which 
is of course but a temporary grief; while with others 
:t is the destruction of hopes long cherished and 
dear, the rending of which is like uprooting the 
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foundations of life itself. But let not my unprae- 
ticed pen stray upon that ground which has been 
consecrated by the immortal author of the “Sketch 
Book.” Besides, it is not of “broken hearts” that 
I wish to write; but the object of my humble tale is 
to show that such disappointments, even in hearts 
of exquisite delicacy and sensibility, may not only 
be often overcome, but that, like much of the disci- 
pline sent by our kind heavenly Father, they may 
in the end prove to have been “blessings in dis- 
guise.” 

“Mary, my dear! had you a pleasant party last 
night?” asked Mrs. Benson of her daughter, as the 
two sat sipping their coffee at the breakfast-table, 
which was spread—not, gentle reader, in some luxu- 
rious boudoir, into which the morning light streamed 
through silken curtains, after the manner of most 
romances—‘ut in the neat and comfortable, but by 
no means magnificent back parlor of Mrs. Benson’s 
modest mansion on - Street, in a city which 
shall be nameless. 

“Oh yes, mamma! a delightful one,” answered 
Mary, with much animation; and, as she looked up 
and met her mother’s eye, she unconsciously blushed. 
This blush did not escape Mrs. Benson’s attention ; 
for, though Mary possessed one of those transparent 
complexions through which the “eloquent blood” 
delights to speak, she was not in the habit of blush- 
ing entirely without cause. Her mother, as we have 
said, noticed the blush, but made no comment, 
though she mused for a few moments. At length 
she said— 

“Were there any strangers present?” 

“Yes, mamma;” and she blushed again. 





“ Miss 
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Crawford and her brother, besides some others, whose 
names I do not recollect.” 

“ And who are Mr. and Miss Crawford?” 

“Oh! she is a very pretty young lady, and he— 
yes, he,” added Mary, stammering a little, “is quite 
handsome too. They are, I believe, the son and 
daughter of a wealthy gentleman who has just come 
into the city to reside. At present they are staying 
at the ——— Hotel, but they have taken one of 
those fine houses on Street for a residence; 
and when they get settled, mamma,” continued 
Mary, “I wish you would persuade Aunt Luey to 
go with you and call on Mrs. Crawford. They seem 
to be very pleasant people.” 

“T will think of it,” said the mother; and here 
the conversation dropped; which was very well, as 
it affords us a desirable opportunity to introduce our 
heroine (for such, in a limited sense of the word, 
we intend Mary to be) to the acquaintance of our 
readers. 

Mary Benson was the only child of a lawyer, who 
died in the prime of manhood, about six years before 
the commencement of our story, and when Mary 
was twelve years of age. Mr. Benson was a man 
of superior abilities, well cultivated, and, had he 
lived, would doubtless have acquired both fame and 
fortune; but, dying before his talents became gene- 
rally Known, or his professivnaf practice very exten- 
sive, and, like many men of fine minds, possessing 
no peculiar faculty for acquiring property, he at his 
death left his family comparatively poor. The house 
in which they lived, and a sum of money loaned on 
good security, the income of which was merely suf- 
ficient for their comfortable support, were all they 
possessed. However, being connected with many 
families of wealth and influence, Mary and her mo- 
ther had access to more aristocratic society, as it is 
generally termed, and occupied a higher position in 
social life, than their limited fortune would other- 
wise have entitled them to; for in our repub‘ican 
country, where people profess to repudiate all aris- 
tocracy, the aristocracy of money often obtains the 
high places of social life. Tant mieux. 

Months rolled on. Mrs. Benson and Aunt Lucy 
(one of Mrs. Benson’s fashionable sisters) had called 
upon Mrs. Crawford, as Mary requested. The call 
was returned, and succeeded by numerous other 
calls, visits, &c. In short, the two families had be- 
come very intimate, and the young people were 
almost inseparable. As for Edward Crawford, the 
marked attentions which he had shown Mary the 
first time’they met, and which, as we have seen, 
caused her to blush at the mention of his name, had 
been continued to the present time. If there was a 
eoncert or public lecture of any kind, he expected 
to accompany her as much as he did his sister; and 
from all evening parties, to which she often went 
without her mother, who was an habitual invalid, he 
seemed to establish his right to escort her as a mat- 
Many were the expressive glances, 
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the significant words, and the stolen pressures of the 
hand, which seemed to declare as plainly as language 
could have done, his passion and his intentions. 
Therefore, though he had never spoken of marriage, 
all looked upon it as a settled thing, and supposed 
a declaration would come in due time. Meanwhile, 
our gentle Mary—for gentle and good she truly was, 
as well as highly gifted and beautiful—had suffered 
her affections to become strongly fixed upon him. 
She saw him handsome, intelligent, and highly 
polished; she believed him to be all that was manly, 
generous, and noble. Regarding him as her affianced 
husband, she loved him fondly, and looked forward 
to the future with unsuspecting confidence and joy. 
It was during this state of things that Mrs. Benson 
and Mary left the city on a summer excursion for 
three or four weeks. The morning after their return, 
and just a year from the first introduction of the 
parties to our readers, the mother and daughter were 
again seated, at about the same hour of the day, at 
the breakfast-table, in the same room. Again Mrs. 
Benson asked the question which she asked before. 

“ Mary, had you a pleasant party last evening?” 

And again her daughter replied as she had done 
before—-“‘ Yes, mamma.” 

But though the words were the same, the meaning 
seemed totally different. There was a hesitancy 
about Mary’s manner which contrasted strongly with 
the alacrity with which she had spoken a year be- 
fore, though she blushed as she had done at that 
time. Something was wrong, thought the mother, 
but she said nothing. After a few moments, Mary 
added— 

“There were sort strangers there, mamma. At 
least they were strangers to me, though a good many 
in the company seemed to know them—Mr. and Mrs. 
Downe, with their daughter.” 

“Oh yes,” rejoined Mrs. Benson, “that is the 
family of whom Mrs. Forbes was speaking when she 
called here yesterday. They came into town while 
we were absent, and live next door to her. They 
are said to be immensely rich.” 

“T dare say they are; certainly they have all the 
airs which vulgar rich people are apt to assume,” 
said Mary with a petulance very unusual to her 
amiable and even temper. 

Again her mother thought something had gone 
wrong, but she did not speak. That evening it 
rained, and it had been Edward’s almost invariable 
eustom, for a long time, to spend the rainy evenings 
at Mrs. Benson’s, as he knew that Mary seldom went 
out on such occasions; but that evening he did not 
Mary seemed ill at ease, though she tried to 
Once or 


come. 
sew and converse in her usual manner. 


twice the door-bell rang, and she looked up with a 
flushed face and an agitated manner, evidently 
hoping to see him enter; but it was only a servant 
with a note or message, and her hopes died away. 
Reader, the faithless Edward spent that evening at 
Mr. Downe’s, playing the agreeable to Julia with as 
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gay an air as he had ever worn. But we must go 
back a little to explain this change in the young man. 

During the absence of Mrs. Benson and Mary, as 
has before been mentioned, Mr. Downe bad come 
with his large family into the city, and taken up his 
residence not far from Mr. Crawford’s. As report 
had said that he was “immensely rich,” avd as his 
family had all the appliances of wealth around 
them, their neighbors lost no-time in making their 
acquaintance, and showering civilities upon them. 
Amid the straitlaced decorum and formality of so- 
ciety in our larger towns, a poor family may remain 
unnoticed forever; but even in this stagnant life, 
the coming of persons of unusual wealth creates a 
sensation. Such is the power of money. Of course 
Mr. Crawford’s family were not behind their neigh- 
bors in making the acquaintance of the new-comers, 
and the young people were soon thrown much toge- 
ther. Julia Downe was a handsome girl—almost as 
handsome as Mary Benson—though infinitely her 
inferior in talent, education, and amability; and it 
was not long before Edward detected him» '° in 
some such train of thought as the following: “Julia 
is a fine-looking girl, quite as handsome as Mary, 
though certainly not quite so prepossessing; but 
then her fortune! Ido really wish that Mary had 
a little more money. To be sure my father will give 
me something of a fortune, but not enough to sup- 
port a family without the aid of my profession— 
and, to tell the plain truth to myself, Ido hate my 
profession. (He might have added that he hated 
exertion of every kind.) Now if Mary had a for- 
tune to unite with mine, I might live a life of ease 
and pleasure.” 

It was not long before this train of thought sug- 
gested the following: “Why cannot I marry Julia? 
I am really under no engagement of marriage to 
Mary.” But here his conscience, though nei very 
sensitive, gave him a little twinge, for he knew that 
in honor and justice he was as much bound to her 
as if a spoken, or even a written engagement, had 
been exchanged between them. Besides, he was 
attached to Mary, but, unhappily, still more fond of 
ease and money. However, when he had proceeded 
as far as this with his self-communings, it did not 
take him a very long time to overcome all his scru- 
ples, both of conscience and affection, and resolve 
to retrace his steps with the greatest possible haste. 
During this time, it may seem strange that, weak 
and unprincipled as he showed himself to be, he did 
not experience any anxiety with regard to the effect 
which his desertion might have upon Mary. But 
this seems to be an error into which men of his 
stamp naturally fall. They judge of other hearts 
by their own, and consequently believe that all the 
tender emotions are weak, .1d of course easily 
effaced. 

As we have said, Edward had resolved to transfer 
his attentions, not to say affections, to Julia; and 
the absence of Mary enabled him to set about it 
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with less awkwardness than he could otherwise have 
done. Before the return of the latter, he had made 
such progress in his wooing that any attempts to 
recede would have been met by a prompt demand 
for explanation on the part of Mr. Downe; for, un- 
like poor Mary, Julia had a father to maintain and 
defend her rights. 

When Mary, who was quite unconscious of the 
change in her prospects, returned home with her 
mother, it seemed a little surprising that Edward 
did not come to welcome her; and when the day 
passed without his appearance, she began to conjec- 
ture that he was out of town. That evening s>e 
attended the party, an invitation to which she found 
awaiting her return; and the first object which 
greeted her eyes, on entering the handsomely-light- 
ed parlors, was her truant lover, seated on a sofa 
beside a splendidly-dressed young lady, a stranger 
to her, with whom he was carrying on an animated 
conversation. When he saw Mary, he colored and 
looked a little confused in spite of himself, but bowed 
and smiled, without speaking or endeavoring to ap- 
proach her. She, poor girl, was shocked, and, hav- 
ing less self-possession than he, could not so well 
conceal her feelings. She turned pale, and, for a 
moment, seemed as if about to faint; but, recovering 
herself by a great effort, she followed her hostess to 
another part of the room, and found a seat. It was 
a trying evening. Edward never once came near 
her, and she could not help seeing, or fancying, that 
many gn the room were watching her countenance 
with a curiosity not very far removed from imperti- 
nence. When, after an hour or two, she was, by 
change of places, brought beside Miss Downe, and 
introduced, that young lady, having received a hint 
that Mary had once been a rival, and perhaps fear- 
ing that she might, by bare possibility, become so 
again, treated her with all the coolness and contempt 
which a person making any pretensions to good 
breeding could exhibit. The party at length broke 
up, and Mary was escorted home by one of her young 
cousins and his sister, and retired to her chamber, 
to shed, we must confess, some bitter tears of disap- 
pointment and regret. 

The events of the next day we have already re- 
corded. From that time, Edward came no more to 
Mrs. Benson’s, and Mary, who grew pale and pen- 
sive, and seemed to have lost her relish for society, 
but seldom went out. In the presence of her mo- 
ther, she made a great effort to appear natural and 
at ease; but it was only too evident to the penetrating 
eye of parental affection that she suffered deeply, 
though uncomplainingly. Meanwhile, no word or 
comment on the transaction had been exchanged 
between the mother and daughter. Mrs. Benson 
felt an unwillingness to allude to a subject from 
which Mary obviously shrank. One day, however, 
a young lady called, and gave a most animated ac- 
count of a party which she had attended, the even- 
ing before, at Mr. Downe’s. The rooms were so 
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brilliant, Julia’s dress so becoming, and Mr. Craw- 
ford so devoted in his attentions, that everybody 
remarked it. She maliciously added that people 
thought they would soon be married; and, having 
given all this pleasant intelligence, and talked her- 
self out of breath, tcok her leave. Mary, who had 
found it very difficult to control her feelings, the 
moment she was gone threw herself into a chair and 
burst into tears. Mrs. Benson could ne longer re- 
frain from speaking. She drew a chair beside her 
daughter, and, taking her hand in her own, waited 
in silence till she became more composed. She then 
addressed her :— 

“ My dear child, I have too long delayed speaking 
to you on a subject which has been much in my 
thoughts, as well as your own. I have for some 
time seen that you are unhappy, but a kind of mor- 
bid delicacy has prevented my alluding to it. You, 
and I must confess I also, are disappointed in the 
conduct of Edward Crawford. You, probably, and 
certainly not without reasor, looked upon him as 
your future husband, and permitted yourself to be- 
come strongly attached to him. Now, without any 
justifiable cause, you find yourself neglected, and 
apparently forgotten, and you suffer cruelly. My 
disappointment is of a different kind. I am not so 
much affected by the breaking off of the connection 
as I am by the change in the man; or rather by 
finding myself so much deceived in my estimate of 
him. I looked upon him as a man of one character; 
he proves to be of a totally different one. _ this 
view of the subject, my dear Mary,” continued she, 
“which I hope may enable you to overcome your re- 
gret. In giving your affections to Edward, you gave 
them to one whom you believed to be not only gifted 
and pleasing in a high degree, as he certainly is, 
but, what is far more essential, a man of honorable 
feelings and fixed principles. This he has not proved 
to be, but quite the reverse; aince to nothing but the 
most sordid and mercenary feelings can I attribute 
this change in him. Learn, then, to regard him in 
this, the true light, instead of investing him with 
all the perfections in which your youthful fancy had 
arrayed him, and you will soon cease to regret the 
loss of one whom you have ceased to respect. There 
is another view of the subject,” added the judicious 
parent, “which I wish to present to you; for, though 
we should be governed by higher motives than the 
opinions of those around us, yet these should have 
their proper influence. You can easily see that your 
manners and appearance are the subject of observa- 
tion, and probably of remark. You must learn, then, 
to exercise such a degree of self-control as shall pre- 
serve the respect of others, as well as your own self- 
esteem; and in order to do this, you must try to feel 
differently; for, with one so ingenuous and unprac- 
ticed as you are, the manners must necessarily be 
influenced by the feelings. Were it practicable, I 
would leave town with you for a time, to give you 
the aid of change of scene: but, as we have recently 








returned, we could not go again without exciting 
suspicions of our reasons: besides, I have confidence 
in you that your own mental firmness and dignity 
will be all that are necessary. I shall not mention 
this subject again,” continued Mrs. Benson, rising, 
“but remember that, whatever may be your suffer- 
ings, I must sympathize most acutely :” and, kissing 
her daughter, she left the apartment. 

From this time there was a perceptible change in 
Mary. She no longer drooped, and grieved in 
silence, but exerted herself to banish painful recol- 
lections by interesting herself in what was passing 
around her. She read, she walked, she busied her- 
self with her needle, and, when inclined to despond- 
ency, cheered herself and her mother by a tune on 
the piano. For a time, she wisely avoided general 
society, lest she should meet Edward and his now 
betrothed, and all her painful associations be revived. 
By this course of mental discipline and effort, she 
obtained such mastery of her feelings as to be en- 
abled to control herself perfectly, and gradually her 
thoughts ceased to revert to the subject at all; so 
that, when she heard of the marriage, which took 
place in about three months, it was almost with 
indifference; and when, after their return from the 
bridal tour, she met the newly-married pair, (for she 
had begun to mingle again in the world,) it was with 
unaffected dignity and composure. 

As for Edward, he was not a little disappointed, 
as the reader may suppose, when his father-in-law, 
after the marriage, banded him a check for five 
thousand dollars, hinting that this was all he must 
expect, “as there were so many younger ones to 
provide for; and the truth was, he was not nearly so 
rich as people supposed.” 

Poor Edward! it seemed likely that he might be 
obliged to have recourse to his profession, after all; 
especially as his wife replied, on his making some 
economical suggestions, that she expected to be sup- 
ported in the style to which she had always been 
accustomed, having married a rich man on purpose. 
He took a fine house; but, as it was in a different 
part of the city from that in which Mrs. Benson and 
Mary lived, they seldom met. 

Four years passed away, and Edward Crawford, 
who waa on the verge of bankruptcy, produced by his 
own indolence, and his wife’s extravagance, was one 
evening pacing his parlor with a moody brow. His 
wife, seated by the centre-table, read the evening 
paper. Suddenly she exclaimed, “Listen, Edward! 
‘Married, this morning, at church, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop , Hon. Henry Seymour, Member of 
Congress elect, to Miss Mary Benson, only daughter 
of Mrs. Ellen Benson, of this city.’ Henry Sey- 
mour!” added Mrs. Crawford; “why he is as rich 
asaJew!” Then, turning to her husband, she said, 
maliciously, “She has done as well as if she had 
married you.” 

His only reply was to snatch his hat and leave the 
room, closing the door behind him with a bang. 











THE BRILLIANT AND THE COMMONPLACE. 


BY MORTON COLMAN. 


Day after day I worked at my life-task, and 
worked in an earnest spirit. Not much did I seem 
to accomplish ; yet the little that was done had on 
it the impress of good. Still, I was dissatisfied, be- 
cause my gifts were less dazzling than those of which 
many around me could boast. When I thought of 
the brilliant ones sparkling in the firmament of lite- 
rature, and filling the eyes of admiring thousands, 
something like the evil spirit of envy came into my 
heart and threw a shadow upon my feelings. I was 
troubled because I had not their gifts. I wished to 
shine with a stronger light. To dazzle, as well as 
to warm and vivify. 

Not long ago, there came among us one whom 
nature had richly endowed. His mind possessed 
exceeding brilliancy. Flashes of thought, like light- 
ning from a summer cloud, were ever filling the air 
around him. There was a stateliness in the move- 
ment of his intellect, and an evidence of power, that 
oppressed you at times with wonder. 

Around him gathered the lesser lights in the 
hemisphere of thought, and veiled their feebler rays 
beneath his excessive brightness. He seemed con- 
scious of his superior gifts, and displayed them more 
like a giant beating the air to excite wonder than 
putting forth his strength to accomplish a good and 
noble work. Still, I was oppressed and paralyzed 
by the sphere of his presence. I felt puny and weak 
beside him, and unhappy because I was not gifted 
with equal power. 

It so happened that a work of mine, upon which 
the maker’s name was not stamped—work done with 
a purpose of good—was spoken of and praised by 
one who did not know me as the handicraftsman. 

“Tt is tame, dull, and commonplace,” said the 
brilliant one, in a tone of contempt; and there were 
many present to agree with him. 

Like the strokes of a hammer upon my heart, 
eame these words of condemnation. “Tame, dull, 
and commonplace!” And was it, indeed,so? Yes; 
I felt that what he had uttered was true. That my 
powers were exceedingly limited, and my gifts few. 
Oh, what would I not have then given for brilliant 
endowments like those possessed by him from whom 
had fallen the words of condemnation ? 

“ You will admit,” said one—I thought it strange 
at the time that there should be even one to speak 
a word in favor of my poor performance—“ that it 
will do good ?” 

“ Good !” was answered, in a tone slightly touched 


by contempt. “Oh yes; it will do good!” and the 


brilliant one tossed his head. “ Anybody can do 
good |” 

I went home with a perturbed spirit. I had work 
to do; but I could not do it. I sat down and tried 
to forget what I had heard. I tried to think about 
the tasks that were before me. “ Tame, dull, and 
commonplace!” Into no other form would my 
thoughts come. 

Exhausted, at last, by this inward struggle, I 
threw myself upon my bed, and soon passed into the 
land of dreams. 

Dream-land! Thou art thought by many to be 
only a land of fantasy and of shadows. But it is 
Dreams, for the most part, are fantastic ; 
Nearer are w> to the world of 


not so. 
but all are not so. 
spirits, in sleep; and, at times, augels come to us 
with lessons of wisdom, darkly veiled under simili- 
tude, or written in characters of light. 

I passed into dream-land; but my thoughts went 
on in the same current. “Tame, dull, and common- 
place!” I felt the condemnation more strongly 
than before. 

I was out in the open air, and around me were 
mountains, trees, green fields, and running waters ; 
and above all bent the sky in its azure beauty. 
The sun was just unveiling his face in the east, and 
his rays were lighting up the dew-gems on a thou- 
sand blades of grass, and making the leaves glitter 
as if studded with diamonds. 

“ How calm and beautiful !” said a voice near me. 
I turned, and one whose days were in the “sear and 
yellow leaf” stood by my side. 

“ But all is tame and commonplace,” I answered. 
“We have this over and over again, day after day, 
month after month, and year after year. Give me 
something brilliant and startling, if it be in the fiery 


comet or the rushing storm. I am sick of the com- 


monplace !” 

“ And yet to the commonplace the world is in- 
debted for every great work and great blessing. 
For everything good, and true, and beautiful !” 

I looked earnestly into the face of the old man. 
He went on. 

“The truly good and great is the useful ; for in 
that is the Divine image. Softly and unobtrusively 
has the dew fallen, as it falls night after night. 
lently it distilled, while the vagrant meteors threw 
their lines of dazzling light across the sky, and men 
And 
now the soft grass, the green leaves, and the sweet 
flowers, that drooped beneath the fervent heat of 
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yesterday, are fresb again and full of beauty, ready 
to receive the light and warmth of the risen sun, and 
expand with a new vigor. Ali this may be tame 
and commonplace ; but is it not a great and a good 
work that has been going on? 

“ The tiller of the soil is going forth again to his 
Do not turn your eyes from him, and let a 
feeling of impatience stir in your heart because he 
is not a soldier rushing to battle, or a brilliant ora- 
tor holding thousands enchained by the power of a 
fervid eloquence that is born not so much of good 
desires for his fellow-men as from the heat of his 


work. 


own self-love. Day after day, as now, patient and 
hopeful, the husbandman enters upon the work that 
lies before him, and, hand in hand with God’s 
blessed sunshine, dews, and rain, a loving and 
earnest co-laborer, brings forth from earth’s treasure- 
house of blessings good gifts for his fellow-men. Is 
all this commonplace? How great and good is the 
commonplace !” 

I turned to answer the old man, but he was gone. 
I was standing on a high mountain, and beneath 
me, as far as the eye could reach, were stretched 
broad and richly cultivated fields ; and from a hun- 
dred farm-houses went up the curling smoke from 
the fires of industry. Fields were waving with 
golden grain, and trees bending with their treasures 
of fruit. Suddenly, the bright sun was veiled in 
clouds, that came whirling up from the horizon in 
dark and broken masses, and throwing a deep sha- 
dow over the landscape just before bathed in light. 
Calmly had I surveyed the peaceful scene spread out 
before me. I was charmed with its quiet beauty. 
But now, stronger emotions stirred within me. 

“Oh, this is sublime!” I murmured, as I gazed 
upon the cloudy hosts moving across the heavens in 
battle array. 

A gleam of lightning sprang forth from a dark 
cavern in the sky, and then, far off, rattled and 
jarred the echoing thunder. Next came the rush- 
ing and roaring wind, bending the giant-limbed 
oaks as if they were but wands of willow, and tear- 
ing up lesser trees as a child tears up from its roots 
a weed or flower. 

In this war of elements I stood, with my head 
bared, and clinging to a rock, mad with a strange 
and wild delight. 

“Brilliant! Sublime! 
of description !” I said, as the storm deepened in 
“ An hour like this is worth all the com- 


Grand beyond the power 


intensity. 
monplace, dull events of a lifetime !” 

There came a stunning crash in the midst of a 
dazzling glare. For some moments I was blinded. 
When sight was restored, I saw, below me, the 
flames curling upward from a dwelling upon which 
the fierce lightning had fallen. 

“What majesty! what awful sublimity !” said I, 
aloud. I thought not of the pain, and terror, and 


death that reigned in the human habitation upon 
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which the bolt of destruction had fallen, but of the 
sublime power displayed in the strife of elements. 

There was another change. I no longer stood on 
the mountain, with the lightning and tempest 
around me; but was in the valley below, down upon 
which the storm had swept with devastating fury. 
Fields of grain were level with the earth; houses 
destroyed; and the trophies of industry marred in a 
hundred ways. 

“How sublime are the works of the tempest!” 
said a voice near me. I turned, and the old man 
was again at my side. 

But I did not respond to his words. 

“What majesty! What awful sublimity and 
power !” continued the old man. “ But,” he added, 
in a changed voice, “ there is a higher power in the 
gentle rain than lies in the rushing tempest. The 
power to destroy is an evil power, and has bounds 
beyond which it cannot go. But in the gentle rain 
that falls noiselessly to the earth, is the power of 
restoration and recreation. See!” 

I looked, and a man lay upon the ground appa- 
rently lifeless. He had been struck down by the 
lightning. His pale face was upturned to the sky, 
and the rain, shaken free from the cloudy skirts of 
the retiring storm, was falling upon it. I continued 
to gaze upon the face of the prostrate man, until 
there came into it a flush of life. Then his limbs 
quivered ; he threw his arms about. A groan issued 
from his constricted chest. In a little while, he 
arose. 

“Which is best? Which is most to be loved and 
admired?” said the old man. “The wild, fierce, 
brilliant tempest, or the quiet rain that restores the 
images of life and beauty which the tempest has 
destroyed ? The gentle breezes are begin- 
ning to move over the fields, and, hand in hand with 
the uplifting sunlight, to raise the grain that has 
been trodden beneath the crushing heel of the tem- 
pest, whose false sublimity you so much admired. 
There is nothing startling and brilliant in this work ; 
but it is a good and a great work, and it will go on 
silently and efficiently until not a trace of the deso- 
lating storm can be found. In the still atmosphere, 
unseen, but all-potent, lies a power ever busy in the 
work of creating and restoring; or, in other words, 
in the commonplace work of doing good. Which 
office would you like best to assume—which is the 


most noble—the office of the destroyer or the re- 


See! 


storer ?” 

I lifted my eyes again, and saw men busily en- 
gaged in blotting out the traces of the storm, and in 
restoring all to its former use and beauty. Builders 
were at work upon the house which had been struck 
by lightning, and men engaged in repairing fences, 
barns, and other objects upon which had been spent 
the fury of the excited elements. Soon every ves- 
tige of the destroyer was gone. 

“ Commonplace work, that of nailing on boards 
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and shingles,” said the old man; “of repairing 
broken fences; of filling up the deep foot-prints of 
the passing storm ; but is it not a noble work? Yes; 
for it is ennobled by its end. Far nobler than the 
work of the brilliant tempest, which moved but to 
destroy.” 

The scene changed once more. I was back again 
from the land of dreams ana similitudes. It was 
midnight, and the mvon was shining in a cloudless 
sky. 
looked forth, musing upon my dream. 


I arose, and, goirg to the window, sat and 
All was 
hushed as if I were out in the fields, instead of in 
the heart of a populous city. Soon came the sound 
of footsteps, heavy and measured, and the watchman 
A humble man was 
he, forced by necessity into his position, and rarely 
There 
was nothing brilliant about him to attract the cye 


passed on his round of duty. 
thought of and little regarded by the many. 


and extort admiration. The man and his calling 


were commonplace. THe passed on; and, as his form 


left my eye, the thought of him passed from my 
mind. Not long after, unheralded by the sound of 


footsteps, came one with a stealthy, crouching air; 
pausing now, and listening ; and now looking warily 
from side to side. It was plain that he was on no 
errand of good to his fellow-men. He, too, passed 
on, and was lost to my vision. 

Many minutes went by, and I still remained at 
the window, musing upon the subject of my dream, 
when I was startled by a ery of terror issuing from 
a house not far away. It was the ery of a woman. 
Obeying the instinct of my feelings, I ran into the 
street and made my way hurriedly towards the spot 
from which the ery came. 


“Help! help! murder!” shrieked a woman from 
the open window. 

I tried the street door of the house; but it was 
fastened. 


strength, and it yielded to the concussion. 


I threw myself against it with all my 
As I 
entered the dark passage, I found myself suddenly 
grappled by a strong man, who threw me down and 
held me by the throat. I struggled to free myself; 


but in vain. His grip tightened. In a few mo- 


ments I would have been lifeless. But, just at the 
instant when consciousness was about leaving me, 
the guardian of the night appeared. With a single 
stroke of his heavy mace, he laid the midnight rob- 
ber and assassin senseless upon the floor. 

How instantly was that humble watchman enno- 
bled in my eyes! How high and important was his 
I looked at him from a new stand- 


point, and saw him in a new relation. 


use in society! 


“Commonplace !” said I, on regaining my own 
room in my own house, panting from the excitement 
and danger to which I had been subjected. 
monplace ! 


“ Com- 
Thank God for the commonplace and 
the useful !” 

Again I passed into the land of dreams, where I 
found myself walking in a, pleasant way, pondering 
the theme which had taken such entire possession 
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of my thoughts. As I moved along, I met the gift- 
ed one who had called my work dull and common- 
place; that work was a simple picture of human life, 
drawn for the purpose of inspiring the reader with 
He 
addressed me with the air of one who felt that he 


trust in God and love towards his fellow-man. 


was superior, and led off the conversation by a bril- 
liant display of words that half concealed, instead 
of making clear, his ideas. Though I perceived this, 
I was yet affected with admiration. My eyes were 
dazzled as by a glare of light. 

“Yes, yes,” I sighed to myself; “I am dull, tame, 
and commonplace beside these children of genius. 
How poor and mean is the work that comes from 
my hands !” 

“Not so!” said my companion. I turned to look 
at him; but the gifted being stood not by my side. 
In his place was the ancient one who had before 
spoken to me in the voice of wisdom. 

“Not so!” he continued. “ Nothing that is use 
Look up! In the 


our labor is the proof of its quality.” 


ful is poor and mean. fruit of 

I was in the midst of a small company, and the 
gifted being whose powers I had envied was there, 
the centre of attraction and the observed of all ob- 
servers. He read to those assembled from a book ; 
and what he read flashed with a brightness that was 
dazzling. All listened in the most rapt attention, 
and, by the power of what the gifted one read, 
soared now, in thought, among the stars, spread 
their wings upon the swift-moving tempest, or de- 
As 
for myself, my mind seemed endowed with new 


scended into the unknown depths of the earth. 


faculties, and to rise almost into the power of the 
infinite. 

Godlike!” 
admiring words that fell from the lips of all. 


“Glorious! Divine! Such were the 


And then the company dispersed. As we went 
forth from the room in which we had assembled, we 
met numbers who were needy, and sick, and suffer- 
ing: mourners, who sighed for kind words from the 
comforter: little children, who had none to love and 
care for them: the faint and weary, who needed kind 
But 


no human sympathies were stirring in our hearts. 


hands to help them on their toilsome journey. 


We had been raised, by the power of the genius we 
so much admired, far above the world and its com- 
monplace sympathies. The wings of our spirits were 
still beating the air, far away in the upper regions 
of transcendent thought. 

Another change came. I saw a woman reading 
from the same book from which the gifted one had 
read. Ever and anon she paused, and gave utter- 
ance to words of admiration. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!” fell, ever and anon, from 
her lips; and she would lift her eyes, and muse upon 
what she was reading. As she sat thus, a little child 
entered the room. He was crying. 

“Mother! mother!” said the child, “I want——” 
the 


But the mother’s thoughts were far above 
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regions of the commonplace. Her mind was in a 
world of ideal beauty. Disturbed by the interrup- 
tion, a slight frown contracted on her beautiful 
brows as she arose and took her child by the arm to 
thrust it from the room. 

A slight shudder went through my frame as I 
marked the touching distress that overspread the 
countenance of the child as it looked up into its mo- 
ther’s face and saw nothing there but an angry frown. 

“Every thought is born of affection,” said the old 
man as this scene faded away, “and has in it the 
quality of the life that gave it birth; and when that 
thought is reproduced in the mind of another, it 
awakens its appropriate affection. If there had 
been a true love of his neighbor in the mind of the 
gifted one when he wrote the book from which the 
mother read, and if his purpose had been to inspire 
with human emotions—and none but these are God- 
like—the souls of men, his work would have filled 
the heart of that mother with a deeper love for her 
child, instead of freezing in her bosom the surface 
of love’s celestial fountain. To have hearkened to 
the grief of that dear child, and to have ministered 
to its comfort, would have been a commonplace act, 
but, how truly noble and divine! And now, look 
again, and let what passes before you give strength 
to your wavering spirits.” 

I lifted my eyes, and saw a man reading, and I 
knew that he read that work of mine which the 
gifted one had condemned as dull, and tame, and 
commonplace. And, moreover, I knew that he was 
in trouble so deep as to be almost hopeless of the 
future, and just ready to give up his life-struggle, 
and let his hands fall listless and despairing by his 
side. Around him were gathered his wife and his 
little ones, and they were looking to him, but in 
vain, for the help they needed. 

As the man read, I saw a light come suddenly into 
his face. He paused and seemea musing for a time; 
then his eyes gleamed quickly upwards, and as his 
lips parted these words came forth: “Yes, yes; it 
must be so. God is merciful as he is wise, and will 
not forsake his creatures. He tries us in the fires 
of adversity but to consume the evil of our hearts. 
I will trust him, and again go forth, with my eyes 
turned confidingly upwards.” And the man went 
forth in the spirit of confidence in Heaven, inspired 
by what I had written. 

“ Look again,” said the one by my side. 

I looked, and saw the same man in the midst of a 
smiling family. His countenance was full of life 
and happiness, for his trust had not been in vain. 
As I had written, so he had found it. God is good, 
and lets no one feel the fires of adversity longer than 
is necessary for his purification from evil. 

“ Look again!” came like tones of music to my ear. 

I looked, and saw one lying upon a bed. By the 
lines upon his brow, and the compression of his lips, 
it was evident that he was in bodily suffering. A 
book lay near him; it was written by the gifted one, 
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and was full of bright thoy zhts and Deautiful images. 
He took it, and tried to forget his pain in these 
thoughts and images. But in this he did not suc- 
ceed, and soon laid it aside with a groan of anguish. 
Then there was handed to him my poor and com- 
monplace work ; and he opened the pages and began 
to read. I soon perceived that an interest was 
awakened in his mind. Gradually the contraction 
of his brow grew less ssvere, and, in a little while, 
he had forgotten his pain. 

“T will be more patient,” said he, in a calm voice, 
after he had read for a long time with a deep inte- 
rest. “There are many with pain worse than mine 
to bear, who have none of the comforts and blessings 
so freely scattered along my way through life.” 

And then he gave directions to have relief sent to 
one and another whom he now remembered to be in 
need. 

“Tt is a good work that prompts to good in others,’ 
said the old man. “ What if it be dull and tame— 
commonplace to the few—it is a good gift to the 
world, and thousands will bless the giver. Look 
again!” 

An angry mother, impatient and fretted by the 
conduct of a froward child, had driven her boy from 
her presence, when, if she had controlled her own 
feelings, she might have drawn him to her side and 
subdued him by the power of affection. She was 
unhappy, and her boy had received an injury. 

The mother was alone. Before her was a table 
covered with books, and she took up one to read. 
I knew the volume; it was written by one whose 
genius had a deep power of fascination. 
mother became lost in its exciting pages, and re- 
mained buried in them for hours. At length, after 
turning the last page, she closed the book; and then 
came the thought of her wayward boy. But, her 
feelings toward him had undergone no change; she 
was still angry, because of his disobedience. 

Another book lay upon the table; a book of no 
pretensions, and written with the simple purpose of 
doing good. It was commonplace, because it dealt 
with things in the common life around us. The 
mother took this up, opened to the title-page, turned 
a few leaves, and then laid it down again; sat 
thoughtful for some moments, and then sighed. 
Again she lifted the book, opened it, and commenced 
reading. In a little while she was all attention, and 
ere long I saw a tear stealing forth upon her cheek. 
Suddenly she closed the book, evin-ing strong emo- 
tion as she did so, and, rising up, went from the 
room. Ascending to a chamber above, she entered, 
and there found the boy at play. 
her, and, remembering her anger, a shadow flitted 
But bis mother smiled and looked 
Instanily the boy dropped his 
She stooped 


Soon the 


He looked towards 


across his face. 
kindly towards him. 
playthings, and sprung to her side. 
and kissed him. 

“ Oh, mother! I do love you, and I will try to be 
good!” 











MODEL COTTAGE. 


Blinding tears came to my eyes, and I saw this 
scene no longer. I was out among the works of 
nature, and my instructor was by my side. 

“Despise not again the humble and the common- 
place,” said he, “for upon these rest the happiness 
and well-being of the world. Few can enter into 
and appreciate the startling and the brilliant, but 
thousands and tens of thousands can feel and love 
the commonplace, that comes to their daily wants, 
and inspires them with a mutual sympathy. Go on 
in your work. Think it not low and mean to speak 
humble, yet true and fitting words for the humble; 
to lift up the bowed and grieving spirit; to pour the 
oil and wine of consolation for the poor and afflicted. 


MODEL 
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It is a great and a good work—the very work in 
which God’s angels delight. Yea, in doing this work, 
you are brought nearer in spirit to Him who is good- 
ness and greatness itself, for all his acts are done 
with the end of blessing his creatures.” 

There was another change. I was awake. It was 
broad daylight, and the sun had come in and awak- 
ened me with a kiss. Again I resumed my work, 
content to meet the common want in my labors, and 
let. the more gifted and brilliant ones around me 
enjoy the honors and fame that gathered in cloudy 
incense around them. 

It is better to be loved by the many, than admired 
by the few. 





COTTAGE. 
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Dwelling for a small family. 


Accommodation.—It contains on the ground-floor, 
an entrance-porch or lobby, a; a wash-house, with 
a place for an oven to heat the kitchen-floor with a 
flue, 6; a kitchen or living room, c; a large closet 
under the staircase, d; a pantry, ¢; fuel-house, /; 
wat er-closet, g; closet, h. 

The chamber-floor contains a bedroom, i; a clothes 
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or lumber closet, &; child’s bedroom, 7; and stair- 
case, m. 

General Estimate.—9,528 feet, at ten cents per 
foot, $952 80; at five cents, $476 40. 

































































POETRY. 


LINES ON LONGFELLOW’S “HYPERION.” 


How sweet at summer midnight, when the universe is still, 

And starlight and the moonlight roam over it at will; 

When Silence reigns omnipotent, and nauglit that lives 
may stir— 

But all things pause in awe, and kneel submissively to her; 


Save now and then, as mournfully the pinions of the breeze 

Brush, with a rustling motion, o'er the branches of the 
trees ; 

And teli them tales of sorrow they have heard beyond the 
main, 

In strange, wild lands of beauty they may never see again: 


How sweet, on such a night as this, to feel the golden 
streams 

Of music mingling in cur sleep, and kissing us in dreams! 

Which bear us from the crazy world, till meets the dazzled 
eye 

The sapphire walls of Heaven and the splendor of the sky! 


We lie in blissful transport, and drink in with ear and soul 
The soft, bewitching melodies that o’er our spirits roll ; 
And people air, and earth, and sky with beings not of clay, 
More wondrous than the angels, and as glorious as they. 


We dream it is a dream we have, “ and yet not all « dream,” 
And wish that it may stay with us, and thus forever seem: 
But even while the glory lasts we feel a change begin— 

The vision fade, the music cease, the daylight breaking in. 


We rise and pace the paths of men, and mingle with the tide 
‘that hurries on forever to the ocean yawning wide: 

But ever ’mid the tumuit and amidst the hum of life 
That vision, and the melody, and memory are rife. 


R’en so in waking slumber, when our buoyant hopes depart, 

And sadness spreads a veil between the sunlight and the 
heart, 

And we are almost dead to life, and would the gloomy day, 

With all its crushing trouble were forever passed away ; 








We sometimes hear a strain arise, so tremulous and far, 

It seems a whisper of the saints who throned in glory are: 
And nearer comes and lovelier, till sinks the soul beneath 
The deep and crystal river, like a star in morning’s sheath. 


Not music this of sound that charms, but music of the 
brain— 

Discoursed through books as instruments, nor ever heard 
in vain: 

And played by skillful players, such as most have touched 
the keys, 

Who know the best to form the notes which cannot fail to 
please. 


High is this mental melody above all else to me, 

And one there is who breathes it oft, and so exquisitely, 
That I could pause to hear it in the mighty “world to be”— 
May choicest blessings ever fall, brave Longfellow, on thee! 


As when we hear of nightingales, or birds of paradise, 

Of ice-environed vultures, or of eagles of the skies, 

And know they must be noble, as their very names imply, 
Great spirits that would be alone, alone would clear the sky: 


So, when we list to other names, to names of books or men— 
So different from the millions, they are ne’er forgot again— 
We fancy there is something great, distinguishing, profound, 
Like grandeur to the thunder’s roar, attaching to the sound. 


Thus is “ Hyperion” apart; and, though the mind at first 

May think that something beautiful from every page will 
burst, 

Yet, when the Rubicon is crossed, shall thought and soul 
and sense 

First know its depths of interest, how absorbingly intense. 


And when the spell is broken, and we heave a sigh of pain, 

That ne'er by such another we may be enthralled again; 

It seems to follow after us, and in the distance gleams, 

Like the glory of the angels, through the iv’ry gate of 
dreams. 








THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


AN INCIDENT. 


BY W. WALLACE DAVIS. 


WaALxrne with a friend one night, 
When Luna’s beams were out of sight, 
And only little stars were winking, winking on the world 
below ; 
Many gentle couples moving 
Back and forth, in whispers loving, 
Seemed to utter a reproach because we did together go, 
Instead of having each a lady— 
Each a charming, gentle lady, 
Slowly walking, gently talking—entertaining belle and 
beau: 
We approached a well-known dwelling, 
And with bosoms beating, swelling, 
Straight into the porch and parlor without knocking did 
we go. 


Both our hearts were wildly beating 
At the prospect soon of meeting 
Eyes as bright as diamonds glowing in Golconda’s famous 
mine; 
When, upon a chair reclining, 
Unto sleep her thoughis resigning, 
Sleeping as she sat, and smiling—smiling in her dreams 
divine— 
Looking as if “distant Aiden” 
Had but loaned the sleeping maiden 
Unto earth for some rare purpose which no mortal could 
define— 
Saw we one whose presence often 
Served our sterner thoughts to soften, 
In that parlor, all unconscious that we worshiped at her 
shrine, 


Every grace in perfect keeping; 
Heavens! (thought I,) if, whe sleeping, 
S80 much beauty, such perfection, are unconsciously dis- 
played, 
What, oh! what must be her powers 
In her wakeful, thoughtful hours, 
When her eye, with all its fire, comes that witching smile 
to aid; 
When she tries a heart to waken 
By the means so often taken— 
Practiced both in jest and earnest by each matron and 
each maid— 
To bewilder so the lover 
That his eyes may not discover 
Aught but angel, yet uncertain of her power, of her grade? 


Then her eyelids gently raising, 
And upon us softly gazing 
With a glance whose magic power memory evermore shall 
keep; 
With a smile that lent attraction ; 
With a sudden graceful action ; 
With a half-excusing sentence, in a tone so rich and deep, 
Bid us welcome, and then, chatting, 
So bound up our spirits that, in 
After dreams, recumbent Graces upon silv’ry clouds did 
sleep; 
Visions bright were set before us, 
Holy feelings crowded o’er us, 
Angels round us did assemble—did their watchful vigils 
keep. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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SONG.—TO AN ABSENT ONE 
BY VIRGINIUS HUTCHEN. 


I know not where thy parents be, 
Or where thy lot is cast; 
My mem’ry can but trace for me 
The home where we met last: 
Time’s never-pausing wing hath borne 
Eight weary years away— 
And I seem living but to mourn 
Their fleeting and decay. 


I have missed thee, loved one, long— 
My heart ’s a hermit’s now; 
I cannot hear thy low, sweet song— 
I cannot kiss thy brow ; 
That brow, which snow-drops blushed to see— 
Those cheeks with roses set— 
That they are gone now saddens me— 
Their absence wakes regret. 


I love thee as the Naiads love 
Their crystal-flowing streams ; 

I see thee, where no feet may rove, 
In the fairy Land of Dreams; 

I hear thy voice in every breeze 
That hymns a tune to even; 

And then my spirit mounis and flees 
To seek thine in the heaven. 


The stars of night (her eyes that shine), 
And their concave of blue, 

Remind me of those orbs of thine, 
And their cerulean hue; 

And vines that twine, in garden bowers, 
Around some favorite tree,° 

Remind me of those halcyon hours 
When my arms <acircled thee. 


When I clasped, I loved thee, idol one, 
As the song-birds love sweet May ; 
But passion burneth as the sun 
Since thou art gone away. 
Thy mem’ry lingers with me still, 
Though I know not where thou art; 
Thy own is still the hand to trill 
The “ harp-strings of my heart!” 


SOFTLY O’ER MY SPIRIT STEALING. 
BY V. R. P. 


Sortiy o’er my spirit stealing, 
Comes the spell of memory 
Softly, like the moonlight gleaming 
O’er the slumbers of the sea; 
Softly, like soft billows laving 
On the dim and distant shore, 
When the waves have ceased their heaving, 
And the tempest ceased its roar. 


Like soft music sweetly blending 
Sadness with its strains of light; 

Like the pensive stars now lending 
Lustre to the gloom of night; 

Like the dreamy twilight flinging 
Shadows o’er the flow’ry lea; 

Pensive as the night-bird’s singing, 
Are the charms of memory! 
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THE ENGLISH LAND. 
[Written off England.] 


BY NADEZHDA. 


Horrang! hurrah! for the Englishman! 
He loveth his land full well! 
Yet why he loveth the Ocean Isle, 
Oh, how can a Yankee tell? 
He loveth it for its bright-green fields, 
Each lovely hill and dale, 
Its running streams, with their flowery banks 
That such sweet perfumes exhale. 


He loveth it for its ancient piles, 
Its castles high in air, 

Where the belted Earl, in the hour of war, 
Embowered his lodge fair. 

He loveth it for its holy heights, 
The Rolem or old Minster’s wall, 

Where they worshipéd in the olden time, 
Though they quailed ‘neath the despot’s thrall. 


The lordly castle hath inmates few, 
And now when its halls they greet, 
*Tis not to be safe from the warrior band, 
But for revelry they meet. 
And, oh! where is now the ghostly throng 
That the minster’s aisles once trod? 
They are gone—all gone from their ancient haunts; 
Their spirits—all fled to God! 


Then hurrah! hurrah! for the Ocean Isle! 
Its cliffs may we soon behold! 
And then may ye find, when your hearts are warm, 
A Yankee’s cannot be cold. 
For, England, our mother-land art thou! 
And thy truant children we! 
Then scorn us not that we’ve rent the band, 
And rebelled that we might be free. 


—— 


MEMORIES. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


A prAvent from Lethe’s sunless wave, 
Oh, were i. mine to drain! 

*Twould still the fevered agony 
That throbs within my brain. 


*Twould blot from out my heart a name 
Too deeply graven there; 

A name I dare not utter now, 
Not even in a prayer. 


But, oh! forgetfulness is not 
A boon to mortals given ; 

We herr the echoes of past griefs 
Till they are hushed in Heaven. 


And Sorrow’s icy waves still drown 
My life beneath their flow, 

For Memory liveth in my heart, 
Where Hope died—long ago! 


Yet I must smile before the world, 
And gayly play my part; 

I wear the roses on my brow— 
The thorns are in my heart! 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 
BY CORNELIA J. ORNE. 


VaIN creature! why fatigue your wing 
In ceaseless sport upon the gale? 
The lustre of the budding Spring, 
Like yonder cloud’s, will quickly fail! 


The crimson cup in which you feast, 
Your dewy drink upon the thorn, 

Will ciose before the reddening east, 
And vanish with the glowing morn. 


Upon the lovely virgin rose, ‘ 
That wooes a while your amorous stay, 
The burning god will soon repose, 
And ravish all her sweets away. 


The blush that beams on Nature’s cheek, 
Her breath which now embalms the grove, 
A little while, you ’ll vainly seek— 
A Fitle while, you ’ll cease to love. 


The song of each responsive bird, 
The murmur of the shady stream, 

Shall soon, alas! no more be heard, 
Or shed a soft enchanting dream. 


The Summer’s rays shall Spring disarm, 
Exhale each verdant fountain dry, 
Dissolve the rose’s fragrant charm, 
And bid the purple tulip die. 


Or if the scorching solar ray 
Should spare the lily’s pallid flower, 
Autumnal storms shall sweep away 
Each lingering trace of vernal power. 


The choral strains will then be hushed ; 
The vivid landscape smile no more; 
The sparkling fount that, living, gushed, 

Shall cease its nectared lymph to pour. 


Nature her woes must then prolong, 
And every sound her plaints repeat; 

The moaning blast her funeral song— 
The snow-drift be her winding-sheet. 


Gay insect! why so careless still, 
And waste your rainbow bliss in air? 
Autumn your fluttering breast will chil! 
Stern Winter spread your frozen bier! 


Thus man a phantom life enjoys, 
And, reckless of his future doom, 
Sports for a while with fading toys— 

And then descends into the tomb! 


TO THE ORIOLE. 
BY H. B, WILDMAN. 


O stne, my little minstrel bird, 
And let me in thy bower recline ; 
For ne’er have I in forest heard 
Such sweet and silvery tones as thine! 


Now Nature, from her azure dome, 
Looks brightly out upon the lea; 

The streamlet, from its mountain home, 
Goes merry dancing to the sea. 
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The winds are hushed in soft repose; 
The summer sky is beaming fair; 
The bee is folded in the rose, 
Or rocking in his lily lair. 


Morn’s censer-urn a fragrance breathes, 
O’er dewy lawn and flowery bed; 

The dewdrops hang in diamond wreaths 
Around thy little minstrel shed. 


The lark, in yonder hazel-bush, 
Is closing up his morning strain ; 
The blackbird and the merry thrush 
Seem waiting for thy song again. 


Then let thy music float along 
Upon the spicy-breathing air ; 

For while I hear the liquid song, 
My soul forgets to dream of care. 


From yonder temple-rearing pine, 
Dear minstrel, let thy numbers flow ; 

Oh! let this breaking heart of mine, 
In hearing thee, forget its woe. 


-_ 


EVENING HYMN. 
BY JULIETTE 8ST. L. H. BEACH. 


Day is gone, and shadows deep 
Noiselessly around us creep ; 
Silent snow-flakes, meek and soft, 
Are sleepily floating from aloft; 
And my heavy eyelids fall 

Like a curtain, hiding all, 

I am weary—let me rest, 

Nestled closely in thy breast. 


Yet, before we fold our hands, 

And in sleep’s delicious lands 

Send our dreaming souls to roam, 

And bring back some heavenly tone, 
Pray thou to our gentle Father— 

Pray for thee and me together; 

Sleep thou, then, and angels bright 
Guard thy slumbers well—Good-night ! 


There will come a longer night, 
Colder sky, and dimmer lizht, 
When these eyes shal! darkly close 
Under lids as pale as snows: 

In that coming night of gloom, 

In that breathless sleep of doom, 
Saviour, on thy pitying breast 

Let thy weary trembler rest. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


THs ancient bards, in their devotion, sought 
Fountains of beauty; and, thereafter, true 
To the divinity which in them wrought, 
From Beauty only inspirationn drew. 
All elements that unto life belong, 
The valor and the love of gods divine, 
Were blent in beauty in the deathless song 
Of the first masters of the tuneful Nrve; 
Who, when the art, ideal, was rude and young, 
And lofty beauty its unbroken lore 
Inspired, to the entraneéd nations sung 
Their glorious epics of primeval war; 
46% 





The strife of heroes of gigantic mould, 
Who dwelt enthroned, and guided battles when 
The gods from clouds—so runs the fable old— 
Came down and mingled in the feuds of men. 


Spirit of Beauty! thou that didst inspire, 
Coeval with the infancy of Time, 

The prophet’s vision and the poet’s lyre 
With wisdom and with melody sublime, 

Still, as of old, thou hast thy shrines and fountains, 
And temples in dense groves of odorous trees ; 
Thy thrones far distant on the cloudy mountains, 

And palaces in the enchanted seas! 
And evermore, aa in the days of old, 
The fancy of the bards embodied thee 
In every beautiful image they beheld, 
Engraven on the earth, or sky, or sea. 
Thy form etherial to the poet’s eyes, 
Nor in his dreams alone, unveiled appears ; 
Nor yet as unto men in mysteries, 
Its splendor dim as stars beheld tarough tears. 


And still, as ancient bards, by thee inspired, 
In tuneful song the deathless fable made, 
How quivered Dian, by his beauty fired, 
Awoke Endymion dreaming in the shade— 
All after poets, enamored of the theme, 
Therefrom new beauty, with new art, create; 
Unfold some mystery of the Latmian’s dream, 
Some ecstasy of his imagined state. 
And still, as in their song the “ bards sublime,” 
Who first thine unveiled presence did behold, 
Have made their own a consecrated clime, 
With the great fable of the gods of old— 
So, in the centuries and the years that make 
The train of ages, some high bards have sung, 
The echoes of whose strain not yet forsake 
, The mountains and the groves they dwelt among. 


CRAZY 


BY ANSON G. 


AGNES. 
CHESTER. 


A PALE, sweet face, and « mournful eye, 

As blue as the beautiful summer sky, 

A wealth of negligent, nut-brown hair, 

Buoyed by the breath of the loitering air; 

A measured gait, and an absent mien, 

Half like a maiden and half a queen, 

That tells, like a voice, how the thoughts of her breast 
Have flown from the things on her path that rest— 
From the birds that sing and the brooks that purl: 
Such is sweet Agnes, the crazy girl. 


She moaneth a fragment of plaintive song, 

That her heart and lip have cherished long; 

Some chance strain, saved from her life’s lost hours, 
And hid in her breast as the dew in flowers ; 

And sadder she grows, as her spirit hears 

That musical message from other years ; 

For touching its tones as a weeper’s wail, 

Each note a remembrance, each word a tale: 

And the messenger-birds of forgotten things 

Are called by the sound of the song she sings. 


She has plaited of straw a russet crown, 

And placed it upon her hair so brown, 

And her thin hand holdeth manifold flowers, 
Chosen from brooksides, and banks and bowers : 
She answers the nod of the fragrant grass, 

And deems that the waves, as they throb and pass, 
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Are sent to breathe in her dreaming ear 

A story sweet, that she only may hear; 

And a random smile, like a sunbeam bright, 
Illumines her lip with its pleasant light. 


But the silver chimes of the marriage-bell 

Are borne, by the breeze, to that quiet dell; 

And the smile departs from its rosy home— 

Will the sunbeam stay when the cloud hath come !— 
She spurneth the blossoms she loved but now, 

And the hot blood mounts to her cheek and brow, 
And a dew of tears, like the dew of the sky, 

Distils from the blue of her heavenly eye; 

For the wildest pain of a wildest thought, 

By that merry chime, to her heart is brought. 


For it tells of the hours that have passed away, 
As the meek stars pass at the blush of day, 
When the eagle came to the trusting dove, 

And won her heart with its mines of love; 

But a falsehood dwelt on his trait’rous tongue, 
And a venom lurked in the song he sung; 

And she learned to mourn, as she mourneth now, 
At his shattered faith and his truthless vow: 

He left her naught, wher they came to part, 

Save a ‘mind diseased’ and a broken heart. 


Like a captive pent in a prison cell, 

Is the secret hid that she cannot tell ; 

Like a portrait limned by the hand of art, 

His features dwell in her brooding heart : 

And the day will come when her vengeance dread 
Shall fall, like a shower, on his guilty head. 
Heaven be kind to the maiden fair, 

Record her tears and receive her prayer: 

Oh, who, from the serf to the haughty earl, 
Would merit the hate of the crazy girl? 


The injured lamb hath the lion’s ire; 

The wounded dove hath the eagle's fire; 

And who shall say that her vengeful thirst, 

By the God of Right, shall be held accurst ? 

All is not sin which is deemed as such ; 

The logic would change were ye wronged so much! 
Each heart knows best what its wrongs have been, 
And a righteous hate is devoid of sin. 

Let Mercy and Love their banners unfurl 

Above the head of the crazy girl! 

’ * * * * a * 
fhe has gone from the dell, and the flowers are there 
That she twined but now in her leaf brown hair; 
And long will it be ere that haunt so sweet 
Shall echo the sound of her thoughtless feet ; 

Then shall the loving repeat their hymns, 

And children sport ’neath the emerald limbs, 
And blossoms shoot from the velvet sod, 

And look with a lifted eye to God: 

The birds shall sing, and the brooks shall purl ; 


But not for sweet Agnes, the crazy girl! 


STILL FADING. 


LOFTIN HARGRAVE. 


FADING, 
BY WM. 


Faptna, still fading! As fleets in the morning 


The rose-tinted light, which, with delicate ray, 
First kisses the dew-~lrops each flow’ret adorning, 

Then, shining on, ruthlessly dries them away : 
So ever, alas! from the joyous heart, glowing 

With life’s early dream, fades the rosy light shed 
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On the flow’rets of Hope, a sweet freshness bestowing, 
Then, changing and bright’ning, to wither them dead! 





Fading, still fading! The things that we cherish, 
Like sweet dreams, beguile us, and Jo! they are passed! 
Whatever we love the most fondly will perish, 
Or, languishing, linger and fade to the last. 
And they, the dear hearts that most tenderly love us, 
With love passing all, braving danger and death, 
Oh, fade they not often, like green leaves above us, 
That die in the sunshine they turned from our path? 


Fading, then, fading! As onward we wander, 
The noon withers much that the morning had spared; 
And Friendship and Love break their own ties asunder, 
Till the heart itself fades, and the bosom is seared! 
But where spreads the shade by some murmuring river, 
The birds sing all day, and the flowerets bloom: 
So joys, if unblighted, might linger forever, 
Or vanish not wholly ere winter has come. 


Fading, still fading! The same light at even, 
Which glittered at morn on the dew-drops so bright, 
Seems rosy again ere it melts into heaven, 
And Life fades away into Death’s dreamless night! 
But no! scarce the beams from the clouds have departed, 
Ere the moon and the stars catch them up in the sky! 
Sweet Hope! oh, how sweet to the desolate-hearted! 
That, fadeless, our spirits live thus when we die! 


SHE GAVE ME HER HEART, 


Sak gave me her heart when the spring blossoms came, 
Herself but the shade of a flower, 

I spoke of sweet buds that had died on the stem— 
She gave me her heart in the bower. 


She sang of her love when the soft summer ray 
Enlivened its holier fire ; 

I told her of sadness, in love’s sweetest lay— 
She gave me her heart at the lyre. 


I found her still trusting, what ever deceives, 
That hectic, when autumn was near; 

I spoke of bright hopes that would fade like the leaves- 
She gave me her heart with a tear. 


The wild winds of winter, the sound of adieu, 
Repressed ere the whisper was o'er; 

I spoke of a world for the constant and true— 
She gave me her heart never more. 


SONNET.—WAR. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Destructive demon, War! away! away! 

Deep desolation ever marks thy track, 

Nor do thy blood-robed victims e’er come back, 
Since o’er them goes thy car destroyingly. 
Cities depopulated ever are by thee, 

Or, as great Moscow, in ten thousand fires 

Sink down their battlements and lofty spires ; 
Plains saddened, which erewhile looked pleasantly. 
The innumerable wrecks which thou hast wrought 

No human eye can dry and tearlees see ; 

When scattered lie man’s bones stil! bleachingly— 
So are thy works with ruin ever fraucht. 
“With good advice make war;” yet better peace; 
No garments rolled in blood, but plenty and increase. 











VESTS AND CAPS. 








We have the last “ Moniteur de les Modes” for 
our authority in the matter of vests, their remaining 
ascendency being a question here as well as in Paris. 

It is said the waistcoat is no longer in favor among 
the Parisian ladies, that its reign is already over; 
but it is not one of those vulgar fashions which 
every one can adopt and wear. For it to be really 
elegant, several conditions are indispensable : first, 
a slender and easy figure; secondly, a corset admi- 
rably modeled and well made. Corsets are no longer 
instruments of torture, but are now serving the pro- 
per purposes of their invention, to shape and correct 
the female figure. The two favorites are the Louis 
XIII. and Eouis XV. ; they are entirely distinct in 
style, onc being intended for vest bodies, and the 
other for the Marquise corsage. 








|Z 
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Several large Maisons de lingerie, under which 
last term is included everything in muslin or linen 
that can belong to a lady’s wardrobe, have brought 
out novelties in vests. We give two: Fig. 1 is a 
close vest of Marseilles, of most correct form, intend- 
ed for a riding-habit or promenade-dress. Fig. 2 is 
one of the later styles, intended for summer wear, 
and composed of muslin and embroidery in the 
chemisette style. 

We give also two caps: Fig. 3, composed of lace 
and ribbon quillings, ornamented with knots of rib- 
bon on each side the face. Fig. 4 is more simple, 
and is intended for a dinner-cap at a small party, 
the ornaments being bands of ribbon, and a few 


fine flowers near the face. 
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CROCHET.—YOUNG LADY’S CUFF. 





Materiale.—One ounce of shaded scarlet, or violet ; repeat. Work two rounds in double crochet in 
Berlin wool, six skeing of white wool; Penelope every stitch ; then repeat twice again from 3d round, 
crochet No. 2. continuing to work with colored wool. Now draw 

With white make a chain the width of the arm; the colored part.over the white, and crochet the first 
unite the first loop to the last, and work ten rounds round of white and the last of colored together. 
in close long stitches. Work one round long stitches, one round double 

With scarlet, work one round in double crochet, crochet, and finish with the following 
and one in long stitches, Ener. — lst round.—1 double crochet, 1 long 

8d rownd.—1 double crochet, 5 chain, miss 1; worked in one stitch, 3 double long in one stitch, 1 
repeat. long, 1 double crochet in one stitch, 5 chain, miss 

4th round.—Chains of 5 united to the centre stitch 2; repeat. 
of former round. 2d round.—1 double in double crochet, 7 chain ; 

Work seven more rounds like 4th; then l round { repeat. 

1 double crochet in centre stitch of chain, 1 chain; ‘ 








KNITTED BERRIESj\AND FRUIT. 


} make one, knit six, make one, knit one, make one, 


PEAR. aga a 
knit six, make one, knit one, make one, knit six, 
Four needles (No. 19) are required. Cast on six make one, knit one, make one, knit six, make one, 
stitches on each of two needles and three on the third. knit one, make one, knit three. 
Knit one plain round with green purse twist. Ninth and Tenth rounds.—Pilaia. 
Second round.—Knit one, make one, knit two, Eleventh round.—Knit four, make one, knit one, 


make one, knit one, make one, knit two, make one, make one, knit eight, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit two, make one, knit one, knit eight, make one, knit one, make one, knit eight, 


make one, knit two, make one, knit one, make one. make one, knit one, make one, knit eight, make 
Third and Fourth rounds.—Plain. one, knit one, make one, knit four. 
Fifth round.—Knit two, make one, knit one, make Twelfth and Thirteenth rounde.—Plain. 

one, knit four, make one, knit one, make one, knit Fourteenth round.—Konuit five, make one, knit one, 


four, make one, knit one, make one, knit four, make make one, knit ten, make one, knit one, make one, 

one, knit one, make one, knit four, make ene, knit knit ten, make one, knit one, make one, knit ten, 

one, make one, knit two. } make one, knit one, make one, knit ten, make one, 
Sixth and Seventh rounadse.—Plain. knit one, make one, knit five. 


Fifteenth and Sixteenth rounds.—Plain. 





Eighth round.—Knit three, make one, knit one, 











MOUCHOIR CASE.—BOOK MARE. 





Seventeenth round.—Knit six, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit twelve, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
twelve, make one, knit one, make one, knit six. 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth rounds.—Plain. 

Twentieth round.—Knit seven, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit fourteen, make one, kait one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
fourteen, make one, knit one, make one, knit seven. 

Twelve plain rounds, then work one round, taking 
two stitches together on each side of the stitch which 
was between increases, and work thus altogether 
four decreasing rounds, with two plain rounds be- 
tween each decreasing one; then decrease for four 
rounds one stitch only (by taking two together) as 
straight as possible, in continuation of the decreasing 
stripes, with three plain rounds between each de- 
creasing one, and four more decreasing rounds, with 
four plain rounds between. When twelve stitches 
only remain (four on each needle), work six plain 
rounds, then one round, decreasing one stitch on 
each needle; two more plain rounds, and finish off 
by gathering the stitches. Make a stalk with a 
spring wire cut in two, and covered, first with cotton 
wool, then with brown floss on half twist silk; insert 
it in the narrowest end of the pear; fasten the 
gathered stitches as close as possible to the stalk; 
fill the pear with coarse bran* as firm as possible ; 
gather the stitches of the other aperture; place a 
clove in it, and fasten the gathered stitches round 
the stalk of the clove. A leaf may be added with 
good effect. The pear-tree leaf is of an oval shape, 
and so simple, that no directions to make it will be 
needed by those who have worked the far more diffi- 
cult oak leaves, or any other leaf. 





* As the bran would soil the wool, it will be found neces- 
sary to knit a second pear, somewhat smaller, in white 
cotton, and insert it in the first before filling it up. 


MOUCHOTIR CASE, IN PATCHWORK, 
(See Out, in the beginning of the Bool:.) 
Materiale.—Black satin; various silks, of very light 
shades, and some much darker; half a yard of 
colored sarsenet; a yard and a half of chenille 
edging, of the same color as the lining; and four 

large fancy buttons, also of the same color. 


Cut out the patches to form a box pattern, accord- 
ing to illustration, making the lightest color the top 
of the box; sew the patches together, and, when 
sufficient is made to form the two sides, double it in 
half; line it with the sarsenet, and put a pocket on 
each side; sew the gimp round it, and a button on 
each corner of one side; make a bow and ends of 
the gimp, and place at the back. Tassels, if pre- 
ferred, may be used instead of buttons. 
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BERLIN WORK.—BOOK MARK. 


Materials.— Perforated cardboard, two inches 
broad, and one-eighth of a yard long; two shades 
of green, two of brown Berlin wool; half a yard of 
ribbon, rose color or blue, and silk to correspond. 














Split the wool, and work, in tent stitch, the pedes- 
tal in dark green, and the column in the shades of 
brown, the ivy with the light green, and the motto 
with the silk. Form a loop with the ribbon, one 
nail in length; stitch the cardboard to the remainder 
of the ribbon. 
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PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY, 
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These patterns are for collars, The thick lincs may be wrought with fine lines, if preferred, 





FURNITURE. 


Fig. 2. 








Figs. 1 and 3 are fancy chairs for the drawing- Fig. 2 is a Gothic chair, 
room, 2 











EBITORS’ 


“Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


* 


S 

8 

; 
We need not waste words to prove the truth of Pope’s ; 
axiom. It is acknowledged by all who examine the sub- : 
ject, that the training of the individual from infancy to 5 
adolescence forms the character. From this cause comes $ 
that particular phase of thought and habit which marks ; 
the distinctive differences in nations, sects, and orders of 
mankind. To note at a glance the mighty difference train- ; 
ing or education makes in men, compare the Quaker with ; 
the Thug; the follower of Jesus with the worshiper of $ 
Juggernaut! The infant of the East is as susceptible of } 
moral impressions as the infant of the West. There are 
differences in individuals of the same nation; but we can- 
not doubt that all, by a right method of education, might $ 
be made to improve. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
is the declaration of Divine truth. 

To whom does this important task of education belong? 
Tas not the Creator specially confided the care of the young ; 
to woman? Has He not indicated by this that female in- ; 
fluence should be paramount, from infancy to youth, over $ 
sons as well as daughters? History and observation both ; 
testify that wherever ‘woman is degraded, deprived of the 
educating influence, either by her own ignorance or the 
policy of priests and rulers, the moral character of the peo- 
ple is low, and their improvement nearly impossible. Men 
are not fitted by nature to be the teachers of the young. | 
Even boys are more usually taught by their preceptor how 
to deteet evil in others than how to correct it in them- } 
selves. Men govern children by fear, women rule by love; 
the difference in this process alone would have an almost 
transforming effect on many minds. Fear, like frost, kills 
the buds of promise because they are tender, thus leaving $ 
more room for the upspringing weeds of sin; while love, 
like the soft sunshine of spring, calls out the early flowers, 3} 
and thus overshadows and stifles the latent seeds of evil in 
the disposition. ; 

Every good man bears testimony to the worth of female ; 
influence and teaching in forming his character. ; 

And yet, even in our brave New World, where woman is ; 
so highly favored, how little has been done for female edu- $ 
cation! The endowed Colleges and High Schools are all for 
boys and young men. The sons of the republic have great 
advantages of learning— not professional—denied the 
daughters. The EDUCATOR is left un~ducated, or, at best, 
very superficially instructed’ Is this wise? 

We gave last month some statistics, showing the propor- 
tion of female teachers, now employed in the public schools 
of Massachusetts and other States, to be very large in com- $ 
parison with male teachers: in Philadelphia itisasq@yht ¢ 
two one. These are good omens. $ 

The most satisfactory proofs, however, of the fitness of 3 
woman as an educator, have been given by the Board of Na 
tional Popular Education. This association was formed for 
the purpose of sending female teachers from the Eastern 
States, where the education of young ladies is best provid- $ 
ed for, to the West and Southwestern portions of our land, 
where such instructors were wanted. 

During the five years this association has been operating, ; 


TABLE. 


the Board has sent out TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHT young 
ladies—teachers, chiefly from New England and New York. 
These 248 teachers have been sent as follows: 69 to Indi- 
ana; 69 to Illinois; 24 to Wisconsin; 18 to Michigan; 15 
to Ohio; 12 to Iowa; 10 to Missouri; 8 to Tennessee; 5 to 
Pennsylvania; 3 to Minnesota; 3 to Kentucky ; 3 to North 
Carolina; 3 to Alabama; 2 to Texas; 5 to Oregon; and one 
to the Shawnee Mission, destined to New Mexico. 

Of their fitness for the responsible stations they fill, and 
the advantages of employing female teachers, the agent, 
Hon. Wm. Slade, thus speaks :— 

“Tn considering the question of the effectiveness of hu- 
man power, we do not sufficiently consider the matter of 
adu ptation—the peculiar capacity of different individuals, 
or different classes, for particular departments of human 
effort. Let a lawyer—strong-minded it may be, and well 
versed in the principles and technicalities of his profession 
—be turned suddenly into a schoolmaster, and placed in a 
school-house, with a group of children around him, and 
there will be an illustration of our meaning. Now dismiss 
the lawyer, and place a woman in the midst of that group 
of childrem and see how she will draw and bind them to 
her; with what a ready instinct she will understand their 
mental and moral peculiarities ; with what tact and skill she 
will communicate instruction to them; and with what all- 
enduring patience she will ply her energies, and tax her 
invention to overcome the difficulties that lie in the teach- 
er’s way. If there is in woman any one adaptation of mind 
and heart distinguished above all others, it is the capacity 
to teach and govern children; we do not mean little chil- 
dren merely, but the young, in all the stages of their pro 
gress to manhood.” 

In another place, he remarks of these teachers, after 
stating that various religious denominations are repre- 
sented in the Board :— 

“ They excite no jealousy—vrovoke no opposition. Their 
presence wins the children. They can govern them better 
and teach them better than men. And then, it is a lead- 
ing purpose of our Board to combine Religious and Moral 
with Intellectual training; to cultivate the affections; to 
make the ccnscience sensitive; to draw the children into 
the paths of righteousness; and, for this purpose, to lead 
their minds and hearts up to God. And who can do this so 
well as woman? The world needs just such a type of 
Christianity as woman is eminently fitted to impress on the 
mind and heart of childhood—the Christianity that is 
‘ puve, peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy.’” 

The better way, however, of learning what the teachers 
have done, is to read their own account. We will give ex- 
tracts from a few of the many letters written by these 
young ladies, which show how they govern and how they 
teach. 

Inpiana, December, 1851. 

“Our school is in a flourishing condition, numbering at 
present one hundred and seventy pupils—three teachers. 
[This teacher has charge of the young ladies’ department. | 
We have thirty young ladies and gentlemen from abroad. 
The school has a very good name throughout the country. 
It has the best school-house that Indiana can boast. We 
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are now trying to get up a library for the school. Iam one 
of a committee to go round from house to house soliciting 
aid. We have done very well so far; and, I think, shall 
succeed without trouble.” 


“Twptana, December, 1851. 

“T found that there was some prejudice against female 
teachers, never having employed one before. I commenced 
my school the Monday after I arrived, and am now teach- 
ing the ninth week. I have between forty and fifty pupils, 
mostly between the ages of twelve and twenty-two. I have 
a large number of young men and women; and the num- 
ber is increasing every week. My scholars are ignorant, 
but eager to learn; the most so of any I ever taught; and, 
of course, they impreve rapidly. They are naturally intel- 
ligent, and their minds active; and only need cultivation 
to make them useful members of society.” 


“ Trurwors, June, 1850. 

“T feel that, like the biade of grass, though I cannot 
compete with the oak, I will add my mite to beautify the 
great moral garden of the West. More and more I feel the 
nobleness of the work undertaken by the Society, viz., to 
aid in training the crude mass of western children for use- 
fulness and happiness. May God prosper it in the work! 
Mighty, indeed, are the elemerts to be found here in the 
West, among these tillers of the soil. From these mate- 
rials are to be wrought, if I mistake not, some of the grand- 
est pillars for the support of our Republic. You may think 
me enthusisstic; but, were you conversant—as perhaps 
you may be—with the growing minds of these western 
children, you would not wonder at one’s oc owing enthusi- 
astic among them. They have such keen perceptive facul- 
‘ies; such ingenuous manners; such warm and generous 
affections—that I would defy any one to live among them, 
and not become interested in them.” 


From a Married Teacher—“ Wisconstx, December, 1851. 

“Though I have left the service as teacher, yet more 
than ever do my thoughts and feelings linger around that 
‘Board of Popular Education.’ Its great aim seems more 
necessary to be attained, in my mind, as I have not only 
labored under its patronage, but have linked my destinies 
with those of the West. I love to think of what it has 
done, is still doing, and is destined to do, for the thousands 
who are filling this part of our country. 

“They are ready to welcome those coming from the 
East; but, with such provision as this State makes for 
common schools, they are anxious to see their daughters 
and sisters avail themselves of these means, to become 
thorough scholars and efficient teachers. 

“There might be trained in almost every village, a num- 
ber of young ladies to engage in teaching; and, so far as I 
have had an opportunity of judging, they would be found 
standing as high as teachers in the Eastern States.” 


“Wisconsin, December, 1851. 

“My school consists of thirty-three pupils, of all ages 
from four to twenty. Thee are several young ladies who 
would like to prepare themselves for teachers. They ap- 
ply themselves very clos»ly, and I think will be very suc- 
cessful, although they ar» not far advanced now. I find it 
necessary to begin at th» very first principles in all the 
common branches. I havs scholars that have been over 
their studies very superficialiy. and need a thorough re 
view; and, therefore, J have or!y Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic in school, 
yet. Iam very much pleased with my school; I never had 
scholars that I felt so much interest in.” 


“ Wisconsin, December, 1851. 
“ My school numbers thirty-five scholars, three of whom 
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are young men over twenty-one years of age. Two of these 
have been my pupils all the winters since I came here, and 
have made good progress in the common branches. The 
other came this winter for the first time, and has to spell 
two words out of three in the most simple reading-book for 
children. Three young ladies, who were my pupils last 
winter, were teachers last summer, and one is this winter.” 


“ Micnigan, December, 1850. 

“T design to make this a school of the highest grade. I 
have classes in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, (one in Davies’s Bourdon,) French, Latin, and 
Drawing. I have an ambitious school, and some of my 
classes are performing twice as much as I have ever had 
It is a pleasure to teach 
them ; and, as for government, I have no trouble at all. 
The sche is opened by reading the Scriptures, and pray- 
ing, with singing. My pupils are all connected with the 
Sabbath School; but my practice is, usually, to deduce 
general instruction from the chapter read each morning. I 
am very happy in my school.” 


done in the same branches before. 


“ MicniGan, December, 1851. 

“ My school is large, and is increasing. People are mov- 
ing * ‘his place from their farms in the woods, that their 
children may have the benefit of a school. We have appli- 
cations we are obliged to réfuse. My expectation is that 
the people will build a new house and receive all that ap- 
ply. Years will be required to effect the change I expect 
will yet take place in this village. It is a fine location— 
quiet—central—being the county seat—just the place for a 
school of high order. Last winter I had 130 scholars; last 
summer 100; now the house is full.” 


“Towa, December, 1850. 

“A kind Providence has seemed to smile on me, ever 
since I aecided to leave my home and come to the far West, 
and never for one moment have I regretted having made 
that decision; indeed, I never was happier than I have 
been sin-* I came here. I have found a pleasant home in 
a pious family, from which the voice of prayer and praise 
daily ascends. The prejudice which at first existed in the 
minds of some ~f the people against female teachers seems 
to have disappeared, so that I am now treated with kind- 
ness and attention by the people generally ; and I think I 
have the confidence of all my pupils. 

“ This is a beautiful and healthy country, and there is a 
wide field for usefulness in Iowa, which calls loudly for 
faithfnl, devoted teachers, who are willing to do and suffer 
the will of their Heavenly Father.” 


“ Missouri, December, 1851. 

“My school now numbers thirty-five, and there is a pro- 
spect of more. A large number are young men and wo- 
men. My summer school numbered thirty-nine; and the 
whole number which have attended during the year is one 
hundred and ten. I have been very much prospered in 
my school, every way, since I came here; each session 
seems pleasanter and more Interesting than the previous 
one; and I can truly say that I have no school trials. I 
have not seen the first desire or inclination to disobey or 
break any rule which I make; and each session I am able 
to draw the reins a little tighter; and whispering is ba- 
nished from among us as a habit, and is only an accidental 
occurrence ; and I consider that a great march of improve- 
menv. 

“The school has a good name, generally, and is gaining 
more and more in the confidence of the community. One 
lady said to me, a few days since, ‘This is the only school 
that I have ever known, where the children did not learn 
mischief. If all can s-y as much, I shall be thankful; for 
I feel the weight of my responsibility, and the influence 
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which I am exerting over these future men and women. 
In all my movements here, I look to the future as much as 
the present, and I endeavor to make it easy for whoever 
shall succeed me.” 


“ Orzaon, September, 1851. 

“T open my school with reading the Scriptures, and 
prayer, frequently asking questions upon the portion read, 
giving explanations, et cetera. My experience is the same 
as the other teachers, that, without the Bible and Prayer, 
I could not teach. The weight of responsibility sometimes 
seems pressing me down; but, ‘Casting all thy care upon 
God, for he careth for thee,’ comes like a cordial to the 
soul, imparting new strength and vigor. 

“Two geatlemen went into my school-room, early one 
morning; after looking round, one says, ‘I like the looks 
of the school-room much; but where is the whip?” The 
other replies, ‘Our teacher neither whips nor scolds, yet 
the has the stillest school that has ever been taught here.’ 
When I first commenced teaching here, compiaints would 
come to me, daily, about the boys fighting. I thought of 
it for some days. One afternoon, when things had gone 
pleasantly, I told the boys I wished to make a few remarks 
to them. I said, ‘I frequently hear you saying, “There 
comes the teacher, she will see you fighting.” Now,’ said 
I, ‘you might as well fight before me as before each other.’ 
They looked up surprised. ‘God sees you fight, whether I 
do or not. Is it right to fight? I asked. ‘No, was the 
unanimous reply. ‘ Would you like to le=+e it off?” ‘ Yes; 
but—and—but.’ ‘I might punish you, and make you 
afraid of fighting before me; but that is not my object. I 
wish to make you afraid of fighting before God. J cannot 
make you leave it off; but you can do it yourselves. Would 
you like to?” ‘Yes, ma’am.’ ‘You will find it hard work 
sometimes; but you can do it. Whenever you feel like 
striking any one, think—God sees me—and run away, 
for fear you might be tempted to strike. Each one watch 
himeelf. Will you try? They all promised; and, since 
that day, I have neither seen nor heard of fighting.” 


We might swell these interesting extracts largely, but 
sufficient has been given to show the importance of the 
enterprise, and its wonderful success. Consider the matter 
for a moment; there are elements of national improve- 
ment here worthy the attention of the Statesman as well as 
Christian. The daughters of New England, in the bloom of 
early womanhood, leaving their pleasant homes for the 
arduous duties of the teacher, are swaying the minds and 
destinies of the free, gifted, but untrained youth of the 
western prairies. They do this with an ease that seems 
almost magical. Pupils of both sexes are often older than 
their teachers—the latter being generally between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-two—yet these young ladies find no 
trouble in maintaining order. Moral elevation gives them 
power and dignity; they set the example of obedience to 
the laws of God, in their faithfulness, gentleness, and revo- 
rence of His Word; the pupils feel the truth and beauty 
of this system of government, and soon learn to govern 
themselves. This is the only system of training to make 
good citizens and truly great men. 

How shall such a system of education become universal 
inour land? That it is imperatively needed, no reflecting 
mind will doubt. 

“ About 5,000,000, probably, of the present population of 
the United States, are between the ages of five and twenty. 
Within fifteen years, the youngest of these will have 
reached the age of manhood. The character of the coun- 
try, intellectual and moral, social, civil, and religious, will 
take the direction of the character of that portion of this 
5,000,000 which shall survive, and pass into the period of 
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life between the ages of twenty and thirty-five. If a want 
of education, or a wrong education, of this mass shall give 
its mind and heart a wrong direction, who can arrest the 
downward progress of our country, which will be visible 
fifteen years hence? Moral forces will have gathered a 
strength and momentum, in the neglected children, which 
nothing will be able to withstand. 

“We affirm, without fear of contradiction, that female 
influence is, more than any other influence, needed in the 
West. We mean, of course, the influence of intelligent, 
well-educated Christian women. Of its general importance 
and bearings we have not time to speak. It is with its 
power over childhood and youth that we are more especial- 
ly concerned. Here it is that woman appears in her posi- 
tion of greatest power; here that she may claim decided 
superiority to the other sex. And this superior power was 
given her for some purpose. What that purpose is, it be 
comes the friends of education well to consider. 

“The field for enterprise in our country is boundless ; 
and few young men can be found who will turn away from 
the glittering prize in prospect, to the sober, patience-tax- 
ing, thankless business of ‘teaching school’ Where shall 
teachers be found for the myriads of children, native and 
foreign, who must be educated—speedily educated, or lost, 
worse than lost, to their country? Nowhere, in numbers 
making any approach to adequacy, unless the Young Wo- 
men of the nation come to the rescue, And they must 
come. They willcome. An enlightened public sentiment 
will demand, and suitably reward, their services; for on 
them, it is manifest, is to devolve the high duty of becom- 
ing the educators of the children of the nation.” 

Thus says the “ Board of National Popular Education.” 
Agreeing with these views, that to prepare female teachers 
for the wide field of duty now opening before them, is of 
paramount importance, we venture to suggest a new plan, 
and trust to the noble spirit of American men to make it 
effectual. On behalf of the friends and patrons of the 
“ Lady’s Book,” who represent the true cause of woman in 
our republic, we present the following 


Petition to the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in Congress assembled :— 

That, from the foregoing facts and statements, showing 
the importance of woman’s agency in the instruction of the 
young, and the pressing need of Female Teachers in the 
Common Schools throughout the land, we venture to re- 
quest that your honorable body would make some provision 
for the suitable education of those young ladies who are 
willing to become teachers, if the way is opened before 
them. 

We respectfully ask the attention of Congress to this sub- 
ject. While the public domain is parceled out and granted 
for internal improvements and plans of national aggran- 
dizement, we would humbly suggest that a smal! portion 
be set apart and allotted for the benefit of the Daughters 
of the Republic. Three or four millions of acres of land 
would be sufficient to found and endow one Free Normal 
School for the education of Fema.e Teachers in every State 
of the Union. These institutions could be modeled and 
managed ii each State to suit the wishes of its inhabitants, 
and young ladies of every section would be trained as in- 
structors for children in their own vicinity. This would be 
found of immense advantage in the States where schools 
have hitherto been neglected. In short, the value of all 
the physical improvements in our country will be immea- 
surabiy enhanced by this provision for Female Education ; 
because in the influence of intelligent and pure-minded 
women lies the moral power which alone can give safety 
and permanence to our institutions, prosperity and true 
glory to our nation. 
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To CornREsPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Influence of External Nature on Man,” “ Home,” “ Ella 
Lee,” “ The Voyager,” “The Dream of Bliss,” “My Sister's 
Death,” “Bless the Children,” “The Flower of Spring,” 
“ The Maiden Wooed and Won,” “The Boon,” “Christmas 
Lines,” “To my Mother in Heaven,” “The Wedding,” 
“ Lines on a May Morning,” “Woman,” and “Genius.” 

The following are declined, though several are deserv- 
ing of revision: “Emma E)lworth,” “ The Serenade of the 
American Tar,” “The Sea,” “Faded Flowers,” “Only 
One,” “Sonnet,” “The Wasted Fountain,’ “Morning 


Hymn,” “The Pet Robin,” “To Fannia,” and “My 
Dream.” 
Several articles are under consideration. We are greatly 


obliged to our friends for their favors. Eminent writers 
are sending their articles a free offering to the “ Lady’s 
Book,” because they feel that in no other way can Ameri- 
can literature be sustained, while English Reviews and 
magazines are republished here without cost of copyright. 


OUR TREASURY. 


MY MOTHER. 


BY HON. MRS. MORTON. 


My mother! often does my heart retrace 

My childhood’s vision of thy calm, sweet face ; 
Oft see thy form, its mournful beauty shrouded 
In, thy black weeds, and coif of widow's woe: 
Thy dark, expressive eyes aii dim and clouded 
By that deep wretchedness the lonely know: 
Stifling thy grief, to hear some weary task 
Conned by unwilling lips, with listless air, 
Hoarding thy means, lest future need might ask 
More than the widow's pittance then could spare. 
Hidden, forgotten by the great and gay, 
Enduring sorrow, not by fits and starts, 

But the long self-denial, day by day, 

Alone amidst thy brood of careless hearts! 
Striving to guide, to teach, or to restrain, 

The young rebellious spirits crowding round, 
Who saw not, knew not, felt not for thy pain, 
And could not comfort—yet had power to wound! 
Ah! how my ¢elfish heart, which since hath grown 
Familiar with deep trials of its own, 

With riper judgment looking to the past, 
Regrets the careless days that flew so fast, 
Stamps with remorse each wasted hour of time, 
And darkens every folly into crime! 


EDUCATION 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Culture’s hand 
Has scattered verdure o’er the land; 
And smiles and fragrance rule serene 
Where barren wild usurped the scene. 
And such is man: a soil that breeds 
Or sweetest flowers or wildest weeds; 
Flowers lovely as the morning light, 
Weeds deadly as an aromite: 
Just as the heart is trained to bear 
The poisonous weed or floweret fair. 














Literary Notices. 





From E. Litreii & Co., Boston, and G. P. Purnam, New 
York :— 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
By W. J. Broderip, Esq. A most delightful book of 
“ Leaves,” fascinating as a romance, and instructive as a 
philosophical treatise. Indeed, the comparison does injus- 
tice to this work ; none of the ologies, elaborate as they may 
be, are so well adapted to make the study of the animal 
creation popular. The author and reader are companions 
at once, and the latter gathers instruction which, being 
pleasing as useful, will be retained. The book is excellent 
for family reading, and will deeply interest all classes. 

From Lrypsay & BLakiston, Philadelphia :-— 

THE AGAMEMNON OF ESCHYLUS. Translated from 
the Greek. By William Perter, A.M. The translator of 
this world-renowned tragedy has done good service to the 
cause of literature in other productions; but none has 
given more decided proof of his high attainments as a 
scholar, and his genius and taste as a poet. The old Greek 
bard seems to live again in this spirited version. 

MEMOIR OF PHILIP AND RACHEL PRICE. Printed 
for Eli K. Price and Philip M. Price, Philadelphia. Weare 
greatly obliged to the author of these biographic sketches, 
for the privilege of reading such a precious memorial of 
true goodness. The book is not published, only printed for 
the friends and relations of the dear and honored dead. A 
tribute of filial affection most beautifully rendered. 


From Lipprvcort, Grampo & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF KENTUCKY, from its Earliest Settle- 
ment to the Present Time. By T. 8. Arthur and W. H. Car- 
penter. 

THE HISTORY OF GEORGIA, from its Earliest Settle 
ment to the Present Time. By T. 8. Arthur and W, H. Car- 
penter. 

These volumes form the first two of a series of State his- 
tories, the publication of which has just been commenced 
under the general title of “ Lippincott’s Cabinet Histories 
of the States.” The gentlemen whose names appear in the 
title-pages are well known to the public for their abilities, 
their impartiality, and truthfulness, and are every way 
competent to furnish such a history of every State in the 
Union as will be acceptable to every family desirous of cb- 
taining correct information. The two volumes now before 
us present the most reliable assurances which the public 
could desire, that “no sectarian, sectional, or party feel- 
ings will bias their judgment, or lead them to violate the 
integrity of history.” 

HAMILTON, THE YOUNG ARTIST. By Augusta 
Browne. With an Essay on Sculpture and Painting, by 
Hamilton A.C. Browne. This little volume embraces an 
affecting memorial of a late student in the New York Aca 
demy of Design, to the members and students of which in- 
stitution it is dedicated. 


From C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Bock Publisher, New 
York, through Lipprycort, Gramso & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE. Being a complete description 
of farm-houses, cottages, and out-buildings, comprising 
wond-houses, workshops, tool-houses, carriage and wagon- 
houses, stables, smoke and ash-houses, ice-houses, piary or 
bee-house, poultry-house, rabitry, dovecote, piggery, barns, 
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and sheds for cattle, &c. &c. Together with lawns, plea 
sure-grounds, and parks; the flower, fruit, and vegetable 
garden. Also, useful and ornamental domestic animals for 
the country resident, &c. &c. Also, the best method of con- 
ducting water into cattle-yards and houses. By Lewis F. 
Allen. Beautifully illustrated. Our country friends, and 
those who may be preparing for agricultural pursuits, will 
find this work an admirable companion and assistant. 
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From Fow.er & WeEtt1s, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
Sroxes & Brotners, Philadelphia :-— 

CHILDREN, THEIR HYDROPATHIC MANAGEMENT 
IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. A descriptive and practical 
work, designed as a guide for families and physicians. [l- 
lustrated with amumerous cases. By Joel Shew, M.D., 
author of various works on Hydtopathy. This work con- 
tains a great deal of information highly interesting to pa- 
rents and others, whose duty it may be to watch over the 
health, and to investigate the diseases of children. 


From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York :-— 

LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey, author 
of “Cloven Nook; or, Recollections of our Neighborhood in 
the West,” and one of the authors of “ Poems by Alice and 
Phoebe Carey.” The numerous admirers of Alice Carey’s 
poetical genias have now an opportunity of purchasing a 
neat volume, containing upwards of seventy of her poems 
on various subjects. 

MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Arsene Houssaye. In two volumes. We can- 
not say that we admire the general characteristics of the 
men and women of the eighteenth century, as displayed by 
the author in this collection. Many of them, however, 
must already be familiar to those acquainted with the his- 
tory of France during the eventful century embraced in 
the work, as well as to those who have perused any of the 
numerous volumes of romance and gossip successively de- 
dicated to the infamy and infidelity of that age. It is a 
consoling reflection, nevertheless, that the characters here 
introduced were not the only men and women of France, 
even at that dissolute period. 
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NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart): “The Spanglers 
and Tinglers.” This is still another sparkling volume to 
be added to “Hart's Library of Humorous American 
Works.” In our last number, we noticed, incidentally, a 
comic work entitled “As Good as a Comedy: or, the 
Tennessean’s Story.” We have since had an opportunity 
to read it with as much care and attention as its burst of 
humor, wit, and satire would permit us to bestow upon its 
pages, and we must say that the author, who, it appears, 
is “an editor,” in many respects, and in many of his de- 
scriptions, is quite equal to Dickens in some of his very" 
best efforts.—“ Adventures of Colonel Vanderbomb (of 
Slough Creek) in Pursuit of the Presidency. Also the Ex- 
ploits of his Secretary.” By J. B. Jones, Ex-Editor of the 
“ Official Journal.” Another satirical volume added to the 
“ Library of Humorous American Works.”—*“ The History 
of the Consulate and Empire under Napoleon.” By M. A. 
Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, author of “ The His- 
tory of the French Revolution.” Translated from the 
French by D. F. Campbell. With Notes and Additions by 
Henry W. Herbert. This is Part 9 of “Thiers’s Life of 
Napoleon.” Price 1216 cents. 

From Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia: “The 
Initials: a Story of Modern Life.” Three volumes of the 
London edition in one. Third American edition.—* Lynde 
Weiss: an Autobiography.” By Geo. H. Throop, author of 
“ Nag’s Head,” etc. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “The Two Brides: a 
Story of Real Life.” By T.8. Arthur. Price 25 cents.— 
“Poor Jack: a Tale of the Sea.” By Captain Marryatt.— 
“Jack Hinton, the Guardsman.” By Charles Lever, au- 
thor of “Charles O'Malley,” etc. Complete in one volume. 
—*The Abbey of Innismoyle: a Story of another Century.” 
By Grace Kennedy, author of “ Donallen,” ete. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “ Pictorial Field Book of the Revo- 
lution.” No. 21.—“A Story Without a Name.” A Novel. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq.—“ Falkenburg: a Tale of the 
Rhine.” By the author of “ Milford Vernon,” ete. 

From Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Building, New York: 
“The Swamp Steed: or, the Days of Marion and his Merry 
Men.” A Romance of the American Revolution. 
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“Reviews” AnD “Nortices.”—It requires a very consider- 
able amount of learning, research, and industry, to review 
a book with ability, justice, and candor. Honest reviews 
are therefore the works of honest and impartial men, men 
of leisure, and men of talent. To “notice” a book, how- 
ever, beyond the mere title, with any degree of perspicuity, 
imparting to the reader an idea of the author’s intentions, 
requires the exercise of a peculiar tact, which is not always 
attained, even by the best reviewers. To write a long es- 
say, embracing any subject that comes first to hand, whe- 
ther applicable to the work under consideration or not, and 
to cali it a review, is, comparatively, a work for the erudite 
and the profound. Such essays make a great display upon 
paper, no doubt. But, after all, the reader rises from their 
perusal as ignorant of the true character of the book re 
viewed, as he was before he sat down. The reviewer has, 
indeed, as in many instances, taken great pains to show 
off his own learning and familiar acquaintance with quite 
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an array of subjects which the author reviewed has never 
touched, and the reader is thus left entirely In the dark as 
to the real character of the latter, and the pretensions of 
his work, until, perhaps, the summing up, or conclusion. 
At this point, tired of his labors, and disgusted with the 
literary labyrinths into which he has been drawn, his 
theme having been exhausted but not yet explained, the 
reviewer comes to a close, declaring, in the bitterness of hi 

heart, that the author for whom he has taken so much 
interest, and expended so much gravity, is nothing more 
than an illiterate knave, a wretched compiler, a miserable 
thief and plagjarist, or adownright unmitigated simpleton! 
This is not, however, their invariable “conclusion.” Under 
very peculiar circumstances, some of which involve the 
author's popularity, the wealth and respectability of his 
family, or the ascertained number and influence of his 
friends, he is then set forth as a prodigy of wisdom, an ori- 
ginal writer of the first magnitude, and a genius of trans 
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cendent brilliancy. In a book notice, a month or two since, 
we had the imprudence to quote a few lines from a popular 
author, and at once our “notice” was construed into ma- 
lignancy and rivalship! Just ss if we ever had, or could 
entertain the least business or poetical rivalship with a 
gentleman who is not himéelf a business man, while we 
make no pretensions to poetry! 

Consv.Lr tre Lapres.—Richardson, the celebrated author 
and printer, even in the latter years of his life, entertained 
the greatest confidence in the literary taste and judgment 
ef his female friends. Nor was this confidence confined to 
ladies of mature years, inasmuch as he often selected very 
young persons, to whose judgment he in a manner sul- 
mitted his literary productions before trusting them to the 
criticisms of his rivals and cotemporaries. We have all 
doubtless heard the story related of Dean Swift, who, hav- 
ing no other person to whom he could read his manu- 
scripts, was in the habit of calling in his female servant, 
and, though she does not appear to have been a woman of 
education, yet he carefully watched her countenance while 
he read to her, and, in that way, discovered the probable 
fate of his sermons and other writings before they were 
submitted to the decision of the public. We know poli- 
tical as well as literary editors who have long been in the 
practice of reading their leading articles to their wives, 
relying in a great measure upon their advice and judgment. 
And our own observation will bear us out in saying that we 
have scarcely ever known a lady who was not competent to 
give sound opinions on all such matters, and to give which 
seems to require a discernment which does not depend so 
much upon a refined education as upon those refined and 
delicate sentiments and instincts which appear to be the 
natural endowments of the sex. It is a common saying 
with some men, when they desire to escape a bad bargain, 
that they must go home and consult their wives. Our 
belief is that fewer bad bargains would be made, and that 
fewer troubles would find their way into the domestic 
cireles, were husbands more generally to consult their 
wives on all occasions, small or great. 

Lapres’ Sewrne Brrvs.—Our Yankee friends are always 
contriving something useful, neat, and practical in some 
of the departments of social and business life. We have 
received from the manufacturer, C. E. Storm, of Middle 
town, Conn., a very convenient article, to which the in- 
ventor has given the name of “Sewing Bird.” This Bird 
ia fastened to the table by a screw, and holds in its beak 
the material upon which the lady is employed with her 
needle. The present practice is to pin the article to the 
dress, which has the effect of placing the body in a stooping 
position, tending to rocrd the shoulders, and to injure the 
lungs. The “Sewing Bird,” however, obviates all these 
difficulties, by allowing the person to sit upright in a na- 
tural position, and to pursue her work with greater easc 
and facility. Believing such to be its advantages, from a 
neat lithograph which is now before us, we commend the 
“ Sewing Bird” to the protection of the ladies. 

Wartrnc ror 4 Guest.—Nothing, perhaps, is more annoy- 
ing to a host who has invited a dinner party than to have 
to wait for one of his guesta, especially if that guest be a 
person of more than ordinary pretensions. And not only 
is the generous entertainer rendered impatient at perceiy- 
ing how fast the piquancy and flavor of his costly dishes 
are wasting away, but he has also the mortification of see- 
ing, in the halfsuppressed irritability which rests upon the 
countenances of those who have attended punctually, plain 
manifestations that the warmth of his meats is being dif- 
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fused through the temper and conversation of his guests. 
It would be well for diners-out, especially for literary lions, 
who are commonly supposed to be somewhat tender to pun- 
gent criticisms, to bear in mind the knowing remark of a 
celebrated French wit, who was asked why he was so pur- 
ticular in coming early when invited out to dine. “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “I have frequently noticed that the faults 
of one who is waited for invariably present themselves to 
those who wait for him.” 

RvLEs vs. JUDGMENT.—In the following anecdote from the 
German, evidently the production of some unfortunate 
poet whose cherished epic had fallen upon the public atten- 
tion like snow upon a mountain stream, there is a delicate 
stroke of satire, directed against those critics whose brains 
are stored with rules which they have not the judgment to 
apply with propriety and fitness :— 

A peasant, who had noticed that old people used sfecta- 
cles to read, went to an optician and asked for a pair, which 
were politely handed him. Taking up a book, he examined 
it very attentively for a few moments, and then laid the 
spectacles down, saying that they were not good. Where- 
upon the spectacle-maker hunted out the best glasses the 
shop could afford, and placed them, one after another, upon 
his customer’s nose. The peasaat, however, rejected them 
all, still complaining that they were not good. A bright 
idea seemed to spread over the honest merchant’s counte- 
nance. “Ah, my good friend,” said he, “perhaps you can- 
not read atall?” “If I could,” tartly responded the peasant, 
“T would not want your spectacles.” 

Alas! there are many in the world quite as blind as the 
poor peasant; but few possess his blunt and open honesty. 
If they have the spectacles, they must of course be able to 
read. 

“ Am I Not My own Master?”—When we hear these words 
coming boastfully from the lips of a young man just enter- 
ing upon his majority, we cannot forbear recalling the reply 
of a French prince to a stranger whom he encountered in 
one of the rooms of his palace. “Pray, sir,” said the prince, 
“to whom do you belong?” “To myself,” gruffly replied 
the stranger. “Ah, my dear sir,” was the ready retort, 
“what a pity it is you have such a stupid master!” 

ConFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE.—The many evidences of almost 
unpardonable ignorance now and then presented by our 
transatlantic brethren in the fields of literature forcibly 
remind us of the glorious confusion of knowledge exhibited 
in the following question of a somewhat notorious sprig of 
nobility from the island of chalky cliffs, who, on being pre- 
sented with the Countess of Albany’s card, exclaimed— 
“The Countess of Albany! Ah! true—I remember. Wasn't 
she the widow of Charles the Second, who married Ariosto!” 

A Hint ror Monarcus.—For the benefit of “the nephew 
of his uncle,” and for that of sundry others of our modern 
“descendants from the Caesars” who seem disposed to check 
the tongues of their so-called slanderers and defamers by 
enforcing a change of climate, we resuscitate the following: 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great, being advised to ex- 
pel from his dominions a man who had been speaking ill 
of him, “I shall take care not to do that,” said he, “for 
then he would go and slander me everywhere,”, 

WHY WE NEVER MENTIONED HIM.—One of our very good 
friends in the State of Ohio expresses his surprise that we 
have never once mentioned the name of a certain cele- 
brated man who has been received with the greatest honors 
by the inhabitants of every city and town through which 
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he has passed since landing on our shores. Now, the most 
particular reason we can give our friend for not having 
made a public parade of our feelings in regard to the illus- 
trious individual alluded to, is the fact that we are too good- 
natured for a politician, and by no means ambitious enough 
for a patriot. But we have other reasons for our modest 
course in this matter, one of which is that we have been 
constantly reminded, in view of the honors showered on 
fhe guest by most of the cities and towns through which 
he has passed, of the following touching anecdote :— 

It is related that a very poor town went to a considerable 
expense in feasts and illuminations on the occasion of its 
prince passing through. The latter expressed much sur- 
prise at it. “It has only done,” said a courtier, “what it 
owed your majesty.” “That is true,” said ancther, “ but it 
owes all that it has done.” 





Prince Lucizn Murat, whilom of Bordentown, N. J., is 
now one of the great men of Paris. We remember him 
well, and aiso his wife, formerly Miss Fraser, of South 
Carolina, The following, we suppose, is considered a com- 
pliment :— 

“The baptism of the infant of Prince and Princess Mu- 
rat took place at the Elysée. The infant was held at the 
baptismal font by the Prince President and the Princess 
Mathilde.” 

Her Majesty of England is determined to dress well, no 
matter how her subjects may fare. Here is a description 
of her dress at a late reception :— 

“The Queen wore a train of white watered rainbow silk, 
trimmed with white satin ribbons and tulle. The petticoat 
was of white satin, trimmed with white satin ribbons and 
tulle. Her Majesty’s head-dress was composed of emeralds 
and diamonds.” 

On another occasion the following was her dress :— 

“The Queen wore a train of blue and gold brocaded silk, 
trimmed with blue and gold ribbon and white tulle. The 
petticoat was of white satin, trimmed with white tulle and 
blue and gold ribbons. Her majesty’s head-dress was com- 
posed of rubies and marabout feathers. 

Tse “London Punch” is hard upon the Rloomers. It 
say s— 

“ Mr. Punch fearlessly challenges the civilized universe, 
not excepting even the Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries: To 
und a single convert to Bloomerism among tl > ‘ Maids of 
uierry England,’ those at the ‘ Public’ Bar alone excepted.” 

A LITERAR\ gentleman in London writes to a friend in 
this city as fo,'vows: “We have had enough of Bloomers 
were of late. They serve at the bars of public houses, 
i1ressed in pants, straw hats, and ostrich feathers; also in 
the cigar and coffes shops—the sign-board being, ‘A genu- 
tne Bloomer serves co,rstantly here?” 

Waat AN ELECTION cCSTs IN ENGLAND.—“ The recent con- 
test for the borough of Givenwich has cost the successful 
randidate £6,000 ($30,000) !” 

CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT 18 Dur.—A more courteous gen- 
tleman than Mr. Russeli, the present manager and trea- 
surer of Welch’s Olympic, does not exist; and a more 
lelightful place of amusement to spend an hour or two 
with the children cannot be found. 

A very amusing Book is for sale by Peterson, 98 Chest- 
nut Street, price only twenty-five cents, “My Friend Wig- 
gies,” his adventures, misfortunes, &c., full of humorous 
engravings. 
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We cannot answer the question about Putnam’s publica 
tions; we do not receive them. There is a paper in this 
city, whose circulation is about one thousand, that does. 
Some of our publishers make great mistakes in this way. 
The circulaticn of the “Lady’s Book” is the largest but one 
of any magazine in America; it goes into every large town 
and village, and circulates everywhere. 

*¥ Most pLeastve INTELLIGENCE TO Hvspanps.—One of the 
Paris papers states that “dresses are now worn shorter, 
and a female foot may once more be seen. 





WE TOLD rou so.—The editor of the “ Picton Gazette” says 
of the “Lady's Book :” “There are some beautiful speci- 
mens of ladies’ work, and the directions, we are assured by 
a lady friend skilled in these matters, are always correct, 
which is far from being the case with some magazines that 
profess to teach the mysteries of knitting, netting, and 
crochet.” 

Some Goon rn CorsETS, AFTER ALL.—The Queen of Spain, in 
the late attempt to assassinate her, was saved by the dag- 
ger’s striking against the whalebone in her stays. 

Tarowine Bovgvets at Taeatres.—“ Who throws the 
bouquet to-night?” was the question asked by Manager 
Crummels, in Dickens’s “ Nicholas Nickleby.” In Paria, the 
actors provide their friends with the bouquets that are to 
be thrown on the stage. We remember hearing of the mo- 
ther of a celebrated actress being very angry at finding 
only eleven bouquets, when she knew that sbe had fur- 
nished twelve to be thrown. The same bouquets answer 
until they become so faded that they will not hold to- 
gether, 

Goop News ror THOSE Fonp or Reapinc.—This will be No. 
2 of our double numbers. It is our intention to continue 
them. Plenty of reading in future, and plenty of engrav- 
ings. 

A Sau. Tarer.—A rogue in Ohio received $1 25 from a 
lady for thirteen months’ subscription to the Lady’s Book: 
he also promised to pay the postage for the time. 

Since writing the above, we have had another complaint, 
from a person in Michigan. We need hardly say that the 
fellow is an impostor. 

We have had several applications for our autograph since 
we published how it might be obtained. Several remit- 
tances, with a particular request that the receipt should be 
signed by ourself, have been received. We cc 1 still accom- 
modate a large number; and, in every case where *! is re- 
quested, our name in full will be placed to the reipt. 


How pretty it would look framed! 


Supscriners must remember that remittances must be 
made directly to us, as we have no traveling agents. Bills 
were sent to all in arrears in the May number; so please 
hurry along the remittances. Living is very high now in 
Philadelphia: butter forty cents, and shad three levies, 
which, being translated into United States English, means 


8746 cents each. 


Tue beautiful plates that we have at times published on 
our cover, can as readily be bound with the “ Lady’s Beok” 
as any plate that is published in it. Any binder can place 
it properly. It should be the leading plate of the volume; 
and, with the January number, it will answer as a title 
page. 
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Tae tinted cottages in this number are also from Ran- 
lett’s celebrated work, which can be bad of Dewitt & Daven- 
port, New York. Our subscribers will see how easy, and 
at how little expense, common cottages may be changed to 
ornamental ones. 


We continue, ‘n this number, our series of useful arti- 
cles. We commenced with steam; but we do not end in 
steam. “Cotton Bleaching” is the first of a series of arti- 
cles beautifully illustrated, which we are sure will please 
all our readers. Our reading matter is nearly doubled. A 
mezzotint and line engraving, and two tinted engravings, 
with a host of other illustrations, will show our subscribers 
that, while we increase the size of the “ Book,” we do not 
lessen the number of illustrations. 

CoNnGRESSIONAL Puntic Documents.—Our thanks are re- 
turned to Messrs. Borland and Letcher for several public 
documents; but, as we had no particular use for them, we 
handed them to our friend Scott, of “ Scott’s Weekly”—a 
very excellent family paper, by the way. 





Dickens's “ Bleak House,” No. 1, has been received, and it 
opens well, The Harpers have brought it out in a very 


neat style. 





F. E. F., New Yorx.—We have written you six times, 
and will write no more, unless you will allow the letter 
directed to the care of some person. Look over the adver- 
tised list in the newspapers, commencing February last. 








Receipts, &1. 


Tue following receipt for cleansing feathers of their ani- 
mal oil gained a premium from the Society of Arts: Take 
for every gallon of clean water one pound of quicklime, 
mix them well together, and, when the undissolved lime 
is precipitated in fine powder, pour off the clean lime-water 
for use. Put the feathers to be cleancd in another tub, 
and add to them a quantity of the clean lime-water suffi- 
cient to cover the feathers about three inches, when well 
immersed and stirred about therein. The feathers, when 
thoroughly moistened, will sink down, and should remain 
in the lime-water three or four days; after which, the foul 
liquor should be separated from them by laying them in a 
sieve. The feathers should be afterwards well washed in 
clean water, and dried upon nets, the meshes of which may 
be about the fineness of cabbage-nets. The feathers must 
be, from time to time, shaken on the nets, and, as they dry, 
will fall through the meshes, and are to be collected for 
use. The admission of air will be serviceable in drying. 
The process will be complete in three weeks; and, after 
being thus prepared, the feathers will only require to be 
beaten to get rid of the dust. 





To take Rust ovr or Sree..—Cover it with salad oi! well 
rubbed in it, and in forty-eight hours use unslaked lime, 
finely powdered, and rub till the rust disappears. 

To Mend Broken Giass.—An excellent cement for uniting 
broken glass may be mace by dissolving in a pipkin over 
tho fire—taking especial care that it does not boil over—one 
ounce of isinglass in two wineglasses of spirits of wine. 
This will be a transparent glue. 


To Preserve Picrune-Frames From Fures.—Boil three or 
four young oaions in a pint of water; then, with a gilding- 
brash, wash »ver with the liquid. It will do no injury to 
the gilded frames. 
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To PRESERVE ORANGES.— Wholly grate or peel the oranges 
taking off only the thin outside portion of the rind; 
cut off a piece of the stalk, making a small incision at the 
place ; squeeze out as much of the juice as can be obtained, 
and preserve it in a basin with the pulp that accompanies 
it. Put the oranges into cold water, let them stand for 
three days, changing the water twice; then boil them in 
fresh water till they are very tender, and put them to 
drain. Make a syrup with sugar and water sufficient to 
cover them, and let them stand in it for two or three days, 
and drain them well; then put double its weight of sugar 
to the pulp and juice; boil it together until the scum 
ceases to rise; then put in the oranges and boil them once 
more; cover them in the pots with this syrup. They will 
*» fit for use in a week. 

PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES IN WINE.—Put a quantity of 
t! finest strawberries into a bottle, and strew in three 
large spoonfuls of fine sugar; fill up with good sherry. 

Pra Soup.—The liquor in which a leg of mutton or acalf’s 
head has been cooked, makes good stock. Put this on to 
boil, slice into it a head of celery, a carrot, and turnip, with 
two onions; boil the peas in fresh water, putting them in 
when it boils fast; and, when they will mash, add them to 
the broth, with a crust of bread the size of a roll. Boil for 
half an hour; then run through a sieve, and season to taste. 

To Dry Frowrrs.—Take some fine white sand; wash it 
ropeatedly until all dirt is removed, and the water remains 
clear; dry it thoroughly, and half fill a stone flower-pot ; 
in this, stick freshly-gathered flowers when they are dry, 
and cover completely, taking care not to injure the leaves. 
Piace the vessel in the sun, or in a room where a fire is 
kept, and let it remain until the flowers are perfectly dry; 
then carefully remove the sand, and clean with a feather 
brush. The process succeeds best with single flowers. 

To Wasn Movssetrne pe Larve.—Boil a pound of rice in 
five quarts of water, and, when cool enough, wash in this, 
using the rice for soap. Have another quantity ready, but 
strain the rice from this and use it with warm water, keep- 
ing the rice strained off for a third washing, which, at the 
same time, stiffens, and also brightens the colors. 

ARROWROOT BLANCMANGE.—Beat up two ounces of arrow- 
root, with a little milk, to the thickness of cream ; then pour 
upon it three gills of boiling milk, stirring it all the time; 
flavor with essence of bitter almonds, and sugar to your 
taste; boil it ten minutes, stirring it all the time Pour it 
into moulds. This should be made the day before it is to 
be used. 

Tr should never be forgotten by those of studious habits 
that the delicate springs of our frail machinery lose their 
activity and become clogged with obstructions when we 
totally desist from exercise; from which, consequences 
arise which necessarily affect the brain. A mere studious 
life, therefore, is one equally prejudicial to mind and body. 

Aw echo returns a monosyllable at forty feet distance. 
Sound of all kinds travels at the rate of thirteen miles in 
a minute. The softest whisper travels at the same rate as 
the loudest thunder. 


Tue custom adopted by brides of wearing orange flowers 
was derived from France. It is there a matter of much 
pride and importance, inasmuch as it is not only a token 
of the purity of the bride herself, but also bears witness to 
the integrity and morality of her relations. 








Centre-Cable Gossip. 


THE CONSERVATORY. 


Onz of the most beautiful, and, at the same time, novel 
species of flowering plants, is that now attracting such 
general attention in Europe, known as the orchid, or air- 
plant family. The several varieties are found in great 
beauty in South America, from which country they are 
principally imported, though we know so little about them 
here. This is more from the expense of their importation 
and culture than from a necessity of great attention, all 
that they require for their support being a warm, moist 
atmosphere, a block of wood, bark, or a moss basket, to 
cepend from. 

We learn this, with many other interesting particulars 
with regard to their discovery and introduction into Eu- 
rope, from an address delivered before the Horticultural 
Society of Delaware, by our townsman, Dr. G. Emerson, to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for a copy. Apart from the 
desire to see and cultivate these beautiful creations, a de 
scription of their freaks and forms is very curious. In 
some conservatories near Philadelphia, the pitcher plant 
and butterfly flower are found. The first is not the single 
large green leaf so common in the woods of the Northern 
and Middle States, and sometimes known by children as 
*“ Jack in the pulpit.” At the extremity of each leaf there 
is a small pitcher, of graceful shape, with a close-fitting lid, 
that opens or shuts, as the pitcher is full or empty. 

The imitations of life most common among them are of 
birds and animals, and these are so close as scarcely to be 
The “swan plant,” we are told, is the most re- 
markable. It has the graceful curved neck, the swelling 
bosom, mimic head, turned back as if in pride. Then 
there is the snow-white dove, native to the celebrated Isth- 
mus of Panama, where it is regarded by the ignorant as a 
religious symbol. It has all the appearance, Dr. Emerson 
tells us, “of a beautiful dove descending, the wings ex- 
panded, the head stooping—in a word, just such a figure as 
the old masters depict in the scene where our Saviour 
comes from the waters of John’s baptism.” 

It may be imagined that these rare plants are beautiful 
only to the eye; but we are told that their fragrance is 
delicious, “ soothing, delicate, and never cloying.” As an 
example of the interest their introduction excited in Eng- 
land, a vessel was fitted out by M. Deschamps for the ex- 
press purpose of importing them. It was loaded at Vera 
Cruz with no other freight than orchids and cactuses, which 
novel cargo reached England in safety. We should think 
that, with the constant communication we have at present 
in the Isthmus and South America, they might easily be 
procured for the conservatories of our fair ladies, to whom 
we suggest their culture. A demand for any article will 
be followed by its importation; and we are sure the infi- 
nite beauty and variety of the blossoms would soon reward 
them. 


believed. 


Tue well-known writer who sends us the following sketch, 
ala T. Haynes Bayley, assures us it is not a “ personality.” 
There was scarcely a necessity for the voucher. The slip- 
pers will fit too many pretty feet for any one to quarrel for 
possession. We are promised other chapters in the future. 
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“YOUNGLADYHOOD.” 
IN| VARIOUS CHAPTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER’S LAND 
ING,” “GETTING LTO SOCIETY,” ETC. 


THE CALL. 


Scenz.—A fashionable drawing-room in Walnut Street ; two 
young ladies, in very flowing undersleeves, rush towards 
each other with frantic kisses and embraces. 

“ Well, sweetest! how are you this evening? 

I declare, it’s an age since me met! 

What, practicing scales for Perelli? 
Dorigo you ’ve ceased to regret. 

Come, quit those roulades and cadenzas ; 
I called to invite you to walk ; 

My bonnet came home only Wednesday, 
And I long for a sociable talk. 


“ And you have a gimp for the summer? 

That came from Miss Wharton's, I know. 

Have you seen those mantillas at Levy’s, 
With bugles, which now are ‘ the go?” 

My scarf—’tis real India, you notice— 
Pa imported expressly from France : 

By the way, did you know that in Paris 
They ’ve invented a charming new dance? 


“Tt was time; for the Polka’s so vwygar! 

The Schottish I never could bear ! 

See, there goes the beauty, Miss Lawson, 
How badly she dresses her hair! 

And how is your dear little sister? 
I always vote children a bore; 

But she’s such a sweet little creature— 
You ’re music she ’s pulled to the floor! 


“Now, yesterday I was so busy / 
I scarcely looked up all the day; 
I tried a fantasia by Strakosh, 
And learned a new stitch in crochet. 
Then uncle insisted on reading 
A poem, by no one knows who; 
And, what ’s more, he obliged me to listen! 
He ’s rich, and what was I to do? 


“Mamma ’s afraid he ’ll get married, 

So he ’s not introduced half the time: 
For bachelor uncles to dream of 

Such folly, 7 think is a crime. 
There ’s the library at his disposal, 

He may sit there all day with my aunt, 
And the nursery ’s equally open— 

What more can an invalid want? 


“Dear me! I declare, what a toilet! 
I’m ashamed to go out by your side! 
With that lovely blonde veil on your bonnet, 
You can easily pass for a bride. 
But, dear, how old fashioned and prudish, 
Such a drees buttoned close in the waist! 
Now a vest, with your elegant figure, 
Would be in such arquisite taste! 


aw 
— 
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And what! does your father oblige you 
To wear winter gaiters—thick soled? 
Now men are so fussy and cautious! | 
As if we should ever take cold! 
See, U have silk stockings and slippers: 
When one has a tolerable foot, 
I think it ’s a shame—when you know it— 
To go covering it up with a boot f” 


MOUSEKEEPER’S KEYS.—No. I. 


“Centre-table gossip” would never be complete, we are 
sure, without passing comments on the difficulties and 
pleasures of housekeeping. What ten ladies ever assembled, 
with books and work, for an evening’s chat, without refer- 
ence to that all-important occupation? Not that we con- 
sider the coup @etats of the kitchen cabinet at all enter- 
taining as a staple in conversation, like the soup stock a 
French cook always has on hand for any emergency; on 
the contrary, we would not have them wholly banished as 
an ingredient, for variety’s sake, and being a matter on 
which every lady has more or less interest. The chataline, 
corrupted now by the effeminacy of gold or platina imita- 
tions of useful implements, had its significancy when, in 
the good old times, a housekeeper was known by the bunch 
of keys suspended from her waist, as she overlooked the 
domestic kingdom. We of the nineteenth century have, in 
a measure, dispensed with these clanking accompanime: 
of our morning’s occupations, save in the South, where th. 
rigors of this household law compel exaction. When the 
mistress is not unfrequently informed that the meal-bag 
has disappeared—without hands, of course—from the store- 
room, or the sugar has given ifself out with wonderful ra- 
pidity, the basket of keys can by no means be laid aside, 
the collection being quite too heavy for the support of a 
girdle. 

But we were intending these keys to symbol those prac 
tical advices and instructions known as receipts, or the 
more passing hints which housekeepers often gain from 
each other in a pleasant chat, unlocking the mysteries of 
many an excellent time and labor-saving process. Under 
this head, therefore, we shall, from time to time, commnu- 
nicate practical experiences, at the same time soliciting aid 
from those of our lady readers who are interested in the 
matter. Many an admirable receipt is handed down from 
mother to daughter, and has never yet been stained with 
printer’s ink. Let the happy possessors of such secrets re- 
member that 

“Charity begins at home, 
But does not always stay there!” 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


The last “ Moniteur” announces that Delisle, the celebrat- 
ed Parisian importer, has concluded an arrangement with 
one of the chief Indian factories to send him the most mag- 
nificent cashmeres Hindostan can produce. As they will 
no longer be at the great expense of sending an especial 
agent to Bombay or Cashmere, the shawls will be more 
reasonable in price; or, as our informant says, with true 
French emphasis, “ Indian cashmeres will no longer be a 
tantalizing dream to our young ladies!” 

The new Bagdad shawls promise to be great favorites this 
year: they have palm leaves a foot long, on a Turkish 
green ground, apparently illuminated by rays of the sun. 
This is not done by a woven thread of gold, as might be 
imagined, but with a very lustrous gold-cotvred silk; this 
makes it much softer, and less glaring, than gold em- 
broidery would be. Shawls will always continue to be 
worn more or leas; and the only excuse for the apparent 
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extravagance of an India shawl, is that they can, by care, 
be preserved from generation to generation, making a 
tasteful bequest, from mother to daughter, and frequently 
prized the more for this very reason. We believe there are 
more fine Indian cashmeres in Boston than any city in the 
Union. We never have heard an explanation suggested; 
but the fact is generally conceded. Cashmere scarfs for the 
neck are very common in Philadelphia. 


CHANGE IN JEWELRY. 


Colored stones, so long voted out of taste in a full toilet, 
are once more to be worn. Amethysts, emeralds, and ru- 
bies are used in the elaborate evening toilets of our fair 
ladies. For ourselves, we cannot say we like them, as they 
are too often worn incongruously with colors of dress not at 
all suited. The simple hue of pearls, so chastened and soft- 
ened, as it were, will always be ladylike. We notice that 
antique sets of pearls are once more brought forward. 
Bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings that have reposed on 
their velvet cushions since the times of our grandmothers, 
now see the light again. We were lately shown, by Mr. 
Warden, a curious spray of pearls intended for a brooch, or 
an ornament for the hair, in the shape of an eagle with 
outspread wings; the folding of the plumage was curiously 
imitated by rows of large and small pearls. The eye was a 
single diamond, and a pendent of large pearls was clasped 
by the beak. It was displayed at the Great Exhibition the 
past year. 


POETICAL ENIGMA. 


We commend the following historical enigma to our lady 
friends for its clever significance; and, at the same time, if 
they aro so disposed, solicit a poetical response. 

How dull and gloomy is the day! 
Fast rolls each sombre cloud ; 

The sun denies the faintest ray 
To cheer the gathering crowd, 

Who, with grave mien, assemble round 
Yon tower with age so gray, 

From whence proceeds a dismal sound— 
The knell for Lady Grey. 

See, the dread instruments of death 
Aloft are raiséd there; 

And now all, with suspended breath, 
In pity drop a tear, 

As they see that form so graceful, 
With face of beauty rare, 

Issue from beneath yon portal, 
Intent on earnest prayer. 

You see the vizored headsman there, 
How indifferent he stands! 

Carelessly waving in the air 
The keen axe in his hands. 

Now see, that lady—noble, great, 
And lately made a bride, 

So lately dressed in regal state— 
Throws her rich robes aside, 

And of a few takes her farewell, 
In tones most soft and sweet ; 

Then, whilst loudly rings her parting knell, 
Goes her last end to meet. 

Her head upon my first is laid ; 
And soon the fatal blow 

The headsman gives, quite undismayed, 
That lays my second low. 

My whole is of the human kind, 
By Wit’s bright light unblest ; 

To learning’s value he is blind, 
And certainly a pest. i. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Edlitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, etc., will be chosen with a view to economy, as 
well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by express 
to any part of thecountry. For the last, distinct directions 
must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
ible for the t, and the early execution of com- 





ber ‘ip 
missions. 
Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden’s, or Tiffany’s, if requested. 


CHITCHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR JUNE. 


Crape shawls being laid aside with the cold weather, that 
may now be supposed to have taken its final departure, the 
demand for scarfs, mantillas, etc., imperative. We 
find from the importations that summer shawls will be worn 
more than for many seasons past. Of these, Levy has in- 
finite variety. There are the printed berage long shawls, 
of cashmere patterns; they are lighter than the cashmeres 
—we do not mean Indian cashmeres, but those covered 
with the small palm leaf, and so long worn under that 
name—and fall more gracefully to the figure. The centre 
is filled with some neat pattern on a white ground, and the 
border is in the dark, rich Indian cashmere colors. The 
square berage shawls are in great variety. Those of plain 
white are well adapted to the toilet of a middle-aged ma- 
tron, and combine cheapness with utility, coming at three 
dollars. They have the same neat effect as a plain crape, 
and, as will be seen, cost far less. With dresses in every 
shade of gray or fawn, they are particularly becoming. 
These have fringe. Others we find with plain centres, 
white, green, or blue, in delicate shades, and a cashmere 
pattern border in brilliant colors. 
The gossamer berages are still more delicate and beautiful. 
They are principally long shawls, the texture as transpa- 
rent as the finest silk tissue, and the pattern extremely 
rich and beautiful. These range as high as twenty dollars. 

But, for young ladies, we think mantillas much more 
graceful. Those in white silks are not now made, except 
to order, when the new fringe, the heading knotted in dia- 
monds, makes a little change from those of the last season. 
It was a tasteful fashion, and so brief only because so uni- 
versally adopted and imitated. Black will be the favorite 
color for the present season. We find black silk dresses 
once more in vogue, for young as well as old; lavender a 
favorite shade; and it is but natural that black mantillas 


These have no fringe. 
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shoul resume their reign, the more so that it is the ori- 
ginal color, that graceful article of dress having been intro- 
duced and modified from the national Spanish costume. 

The most graceful pattern is the scarf furm. It is not quite 
so long as the simple silk scarf, and is hollowed out slight- 
ly to fit the shoulders, and wicens a little on the back, 

where the form is rounded; the ends are also rounded en 
tablier. It is made to come very far off the shoulders, to 
display the collar, chemisette, etc., and falls on the arm in 
graceful folds. 

They are trimmed variously. A favorite style is an in- 
sertion of plain black lace about a finger in width, orna- 
ihented with rows of silk piping, put on in waves and scal- 
lops. This is again edged with a fold of silk the same 
width. The whole should not fall far below the waist. 
Diamond-knotted fringe a finger and a half in depth, lace, 
or gimp ornamented with bugles, and folds of silk, are all 
used. We still prophecy that bugles will have a short 
reign; they are too heavy for summer, and too easily imi- 
tated. Heavy gimp, ornamented with bugles, is selling at 
five dollars per yard. Closer mantillas are made for those 
who prefer them; but, as they are intended only for the 
summer, we recommend the scarf form. 

White lace bonnets embroidered with 
crapes and thulles, straw gimps, with puffs of silk inserted, 
or ruches of ribbon made to imitate puffs, are much worn. 
Plain and common gimp straws sell from seventy-five cents 
to three dollars, at our straw stores. 

There is no decided change in dress bodies and sleeves. 
The Marquise waists will be worn for some time to come, as 
they can be made to answer the purpose of full or plain 
dress by a change of chemiseties and undersleeves. A 
or a 


straw, drawn 


high fichu and undersleeves gathered at the waist, 
rich lace chemisette and flowing sleeves, makes the change. 

The hair is still worn in twists and plaits at the back. 
We have plates of two styles, the one a French twist, with 
the front hair in full bandeaux, and forming a coil under 
The 
other is a round mass of braids, flat on the back of the 
head, and covered with a net of silver thread, the front 


the loop of the twist on either side, behind the ear. 


hair in wide puts. 

Hair nets are once more in vogue : 
silk or gold and silver twist, and are ornamented with 
bugles, beads, etc., in the diamonds. A plain silk net, of 
the brown called “hair color,” is much used for young 
but ornamented nets for full dress are very becom- 


they are composed of 


girls; 
ing to some styles. 
by one; and we have often regretted the passing away of 
The hair should 


A Grecian contour is always improved 


this graceful and classical style of coiffure. 
be disposed rather low upon the back of the head, in flat 
coils or braids, in the Grecian style, the net a little more 
than covering it. It is fastened by ornamented pins or 
tassels; sometimes a spray of silver flowers is 
Wreaths are scill worn in evening-iress by young ladies; 


worn. 


the prettiest one of the season is composed only of green 
leaves of various shades, with silver pods and tendrils. It 
can be worn with a dress of any color but blue. Drooping 
flowers, or cords of velvet, are still mixed with the side 
bandeauz ; but the loops and rings of the last season are 
gone out. For married ladies, there is a pretty network 
of velvet and pearls; blonde caps are once more worn. We 
should say, in passing, that nets for the hair is still an 
English fashion, but one that will be much adopted before 
FASHION, 


the present season has gone by. 











IMMENSE INCREASE OF READING MATTER! 
NEW VOLUME OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
Commencing with July the Forty-fifth Volume. 


Twenty-third year of Godey’s Lady’s Book, and during the whole of that time 
it has been published by L. A. Godey. There i is no other instance in America of 
a work having been for so long a period under the superintendence of one person. 


COREY'S SPLENBIG ENGRAWINGS GN SHEL. 
It is the fashion w ac many magazines to announce in their advertisements, “ Splendid Engravings, Fashion 


Plates,’ &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscriber when he receives the numbers of a m: aga- 
zine thus adv ertised, to find all his splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 





design as in execution ! 
The publis aber of the ‘ Lady’s 
enough to say, ‘‘ more than he promises. 


TWO ENGRAVINGS FROM STEEL PLATES, ENGRAVED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


either in LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes THREE and FOUR, 
Model Cottages, printed in Tints, in every Number, with Interior Plans and full descrip- 


tions, Garden Plans and Ornamental Gardening, Model Cottage Furniture, and 
Patterns for Window Curtains. 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 


are published monthly, and are considered the only really valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 


following are given, with simple directions that all may understand :— 

Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, tchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Lace Collar Work, 
Children's and Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro- 
priate place in her own Book. 


TERMS FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK FROM JULY TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


copy six months, $1 50. 2 copies six months, $3. 


5 5 copies six months and a copy for six x months to the person sending the club, $5. 
8 7 50. 
10 “ “ 9 copie 3 “ “ “ “ 10 


{e™ Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book 

{¥" Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 

{" Additions of one or more to clubs are received at ciub prices. 

Le” REGISTER your letters, and, when remitting, get your postmaster to write on the letter « Regis= 
Remember, we have no traveling agents now, and all money 


Book’’ performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 
”? Each number of the “ Lady’s Book” contains at least 





tered.’”? The money will then come safely. 
must be sent direct to the publisher. 
Le A Specimen or Specimens will be sent to any Postmaster making the request. 
; stereotyped. 


sq We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is 
te" The Lady’s Book is for sale by ail Booksellers in the United States. 
Address, L. A. GODEY, 
Vo. 113 Chestnut Street, Are tm 
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~ GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


ONE YEAR, AND 


ARTE OR’S WOME GAABTLE 
ONE YEAR, 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY PERSON OR PERSONS ON RECEIPT OF FOUR DOLLARS. 
THE PRICE OF THE TWO SEPARATELY WOULD BE FIVE DOLLARS. 
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